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ABSTRACT 

The School Personnel Utilization Project developed a 
series of modules to assist school personnel in building the 
necessary skills for the development of organizational change 
strategies and collaborative, collegial, educational problem solving 
capabilities. This specific nodule is on the concept of shared 
decision-making and its application to school administration. The 
manual is divided into 12 sections. Included are: (1) discussion of 
the strengths and weaknesses of shared decision-making in various 
contexts; (2) a conceptual base and supporting training exercises on 
different decision-making models; (3) some aspects of problem solving 
and decision-making through a structured group exercise; and (4) 
materials focusing on communication systems and the concepts of 
accountability and responsibility. A bibliography and a list of 
practitioners' questions concerning shared decision-making are also 
included* (Author/D6C) 
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FOREWORD 



This training module Is the result 9f the needs and desired 
outcomes of the School Personnel Utilization (differentiated 
staffing) program which was funded by the U.S. Office of 
Education to develop alternative staffing patterns for schools. 
During the course of the design and development of differentiated 
staffing programs around the country several key components 
were Identified as necessary for change In school-based and 
district-level settings. The funded School Personnel Utilization 
Projects In conjunction with the National Cluster Coordination 
Center and the U.S. Office of Education began a series of 
developmental activities which culminated In training materials 
for teachers and administrators. These training materials ■ ■ ^■ 
when utilized provide critical and essential skills necessary 
for the development of change strategies or collaborative, 
colU'gial educational problem solving. Contained within the 
context of he series of training modules is virtually within 
every skill needed for a systematic approach to meeting the 
educational needs of students through more effective school 
personnel utilization. 

These modules are not designed to be the panacea for training 
teachers and administrators but rather serve as a focus on 
specific skills which were identified by school-based personnel 
as crucial in a change effort. This is not the v/hole story of 
the activities and accomplishments of the School Personnel 
Utilization program but is only a small part of what took 
place over a period of five years (1968-73). It was the desire 
of the Project Directors, the Director of the National Cluster 
Coordination Center and the P.ogram Officer of the U.S.O.E. in 



planning their efforts to contribute to the body of knowledge 
which has been building regarding alternatives to managing 
needed educational change. 

It is hoped that through these training materials the 
School Personnel Utilization concepts and accomplishments 
will go beyond the federal funding of projects and beyond 
the boundaries of Isolated Innovative efforts. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Can wo say that shared decision making produces better 
decisions than decisions made by a single individual? A^ter reading 
rcHcarch from a variety of sources, discussing the major Issues with 
"experts" and examlnin|>; on-going programs where decision making 
is shared, one would think that a simple "yes" or "no" response 
would be possible; but It Is our conclusion that a simple, straight- 
forward answer is not possible. In fact, the question first pcsed 
Implies a simplification of the Issues not logically justifiable. 

The spirit of this Inquiry Is to explore both the "pros" and 
the "cons" of shared decision making without predetermined judg- 
ments. To the extent that we accurately reflect the results of an 
open inquiry, we will consider our efforts successful. 

This paper discusses several aspects of importance to 
understanding shared decision making better. Final conclusions 
as to whether or not shared decision making Is superior to other 
decision making; forms is not offered. The reader Is asked to 
weigh the arguments presented, and, together with the reader's 
own Independent observations, reach his own conclusions. As 
with so many things, the critical determinant boils down to being 
related to "a matter of degree, " depending on many factors, 
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Includlnu the specific situation, the problem to be solved, and the 
decisions which have to be made. 

Ourdiscusolons Include some of the apparent strengths of 
shared decision making, some realistic limitations, a listing of 
major contingencies or variables relative to shared decision making, 
as well as our findings and recommendations based on our experience 
and understanding. It is not our intent to promote or sell shared 
decision making; rather, it is an attempt to shed some light on 
factors which should be considered in making reasonable judgments 
about the potential and applicability of increasing shared decision 
making in schools. 



PART I 



PERCEIVED AND DOCUMENTED STRENGTHS 
OF SHARED DECISION MAKING 

Teachers 

Hlsturically teachers (nut to mention parents and children) 
have ielt little puwer in dealing with educational matters, particularly 
those outside the classroom setting. A vhouy;h permitted to make 
many educational decisions relative to processes within their class- 
rooms, teachers have been . ware that administrators and school 
boards, often in a somewhat paternalistic fashion, Wave frequently 
decided such matters as facilities use, class size, salaries, criteria 
for hiring and firing staff, the minutiae for everyday housekeeping, 
and other general working conditions, etc. without adequate or 
appropriate input from teachers. 

Unfortunately, paternalism, however benevolent, has a way 
of robbing its recipients of varyi..g degrees of individual commitment 
and responsibility. Thus many teachers have responded to highly 
paternalistic administrators by taking less and less responsibility 
for decisions which they have felt are simply "handed down from on 
top, 

The social and behuvloral science literature documents that 
teachers, like other employee groups, tend to take greater 
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responsibility for those decisions In wlilch they have participated. 
Not only can they Identify personally with the decisions, but, with 
some understanding of the process through which decisions have 
been reached, they are in a better position to support actions needed 
to implement such decisions. Quoting from one teacher *s response 
to a decision making questionnaire illustrates this idea well: . . 
when we share the making of decisions, we also share the responsi- 
bility for their successes and failures. . . " 
Staff, Students, Community 

Associated with feelings of responsibility are feelings of 
commitment. Currently, researchers are investigating some of 
the variables which are important to people as they develop degrees 
of personal and professional commitment. Such research has 
hypothesized that commitment to anything may partially result from 
ongoing involvement. For example, the longer one is involved with 
a school, church, political party, or another person, one's commit- 
ment tends to become greater, especially if one is able to claim 
some "ownership" for some of the principles expressed by the group. 

To be sure, other variables are also important, but involvement 
has emerged as a powerful aspect for the development of commitment. 
Genuine involvement in school decision making activities by parents, 
students, staff, board members, etc. therefore, might reasonably 
be expected to increase commitment to the decisions made by the 



isroup. This, of course, assumes other potentially negative variables 

do not overpower the positive effects of Involvement. 

Many Investigators have expressed Interest In these topics.^ 

Because of the many possible kinds of Involvement, groups of people, 

socio-economic and ethnic factors as well as types of social groups 

and possible "causes", Inferential strategies and difficult analyses 

of complex Interrelationships of variables will continue to be needed. 

Our own "guess" is that sincere Involvement In substantive and 

significant decision making, where appropriate and desired, will be 

related to a greater personal and professional commitment to the 

action called for by the decision. Such a prediction is based upon 

responses to a survey of decision making groups in selected schools 

where members of the groups (teachers, parents, staff, principals, 

students, etc.) reported increased commitment to the school, its 
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educational programs, and to entire school districts. The authors 
have not, subsequently, checked to see if the reported increases 
have produced lasting evidence of heightened commitment though 
it is felt that such verification of commitment may be substantiated. 

^ For example, on the West Coast alone there are the Center for 
Advanced Study of Educational Administration, Eugene, Oregon; 
Marin Shared Decision Making Study, Corte Madera, California; 
Stanford Research and Development Center, Palo Alto, California; 
as well as others, including the Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development iu Berkeley and the Northwest Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Development in Portland. 

^ Report from schools partit^ipating in the Western Cluster of EPDA 
School Personnel Utilization Projects, funded by the U.S. Office 
oi Education 



Ducision Quality 

Many decision making groups have reported that the quality 
and substance of decisions have improved since they have learned 
techniques for dealing with shared decision making. They have 
argued that several people can pool far more information than any 
one person can assemble in an equivalent period of time. Reasoning 
that "two heads are botter Uian one, " this suggests that group 
decisions are generally more "expert" or technically sound than 
decisions made by one person. The formal research literature, 
however, falls to show this relationship to hold up In all cases. 
The results are mixed, depending on the nature of the i)roblem, the 
sources and complexities of the Information needed and used, the 
capabilities of the members of the group, etc. 

It is true, however, that more and different kinds of Informa- 
tion usually are brought into the decision process as more people 
join in contributing data. Whether additional data are accurate and 
whether such data aid or actually confuse decision makers must be 
determined relative* to specific decision situaiions. Most would agree 
that, at some point in a decision process, data from additional group 
members become counter -productive- -thus, although a thousand 
additional people might be able to contriinite sevijral additional data 
bits, attempts to reach consensus with an imnu nso dtvisiuii group 



would almost certainly be Impossible. This logic shows limits in 
both directions. Thus, to take the position that fewer people (to an 
extreme) will necessarily produce better or worse decisions appears 
to be related to several inter aclint.; factors including individual 
expertise, problem complexity, and time and funding constraints. 

Some evidence supports the fact tliat groups can take more 
risks than individual decision makers. Whether a function of more 
diffuse responsibility (subsequent to the implementation of decisions 
reached by groups or some other factors), it may be that more 
Innovative, bold and new directions will result from replacing the 
single decision maker by a group. Later, contrary evidence on this 
point will be discussed. 
Implementation 

Problems of implementing decisions may be less gross when 
those responsible for implementation have had a role in formulating 
the decisions. Both because of the increased commitment phenomenon 
mentioned earlier, and, because of the results of "flattening the 
effects of an organizational hierarchy, " it has been argued that 
better implementation of decisions may result from sliared decision 
techniques. This kittcr point, the "flattening" of the hierarchy, is 
thought to put the "Chiefs" and "Indians" in closer pn^ximity, where 
needed and appropriate, thus encouraging greater interpersonal 



communication and understanding. Whether, in fact, a psychological 
"flattening** actually occurs to the extent claimed and whether or not 
interpersonal communication actually increases In less hierarchical 
sitxiations have not been examined scientifically in this study specific 
to differentiated staffing. Because the notion may be valid, the 
authors urge controlled, active research to determine the validity 
of such potential advantages, especially because of implications for 
implementing a differentiated staffing pattern which may call for 
hierarchical divisions of labor, roles and responsibilities. 



PART II 



PERCEIVED AND DOCUMENTED LIMITATIONS 
OF SHARED DECISION MAKING 

Teachers 

Although teachers have historically exerted less influence 
over extra-classroom concerns than have school administrators, 
this may have come about through the natural and legitimate 
processes of job specialization and diversification. The pressures, 
including the rewards and punishrients of the classroom, frequently 
require most of the attention and energy available to an individual 
teacher. To saddle teachers with worries about an entire system 
may be a case of unfairly heaping unrealistic responsibilities on 
the shoulders of already overburdened professionals. A natural 
reluctance to accept juch additional tasks and expend such required 
efforts then may be misinterpreted by critics as an unwillingness 
on the part of teachers to accept necessary responsibility and 
accountability for decision making. In fact, such behavior may be 
a rational expression of the finite limits of teacher time, energy, 
and other capacities. 

Educational planners should look to new ways to lighten 
teachers' responsibilities rather than ways to encumber and 
complicatf^ their lives. This planning, however, does not necessarily 
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mean that the opportunities to help make decisions are eliminated. 
Staff, Students a nd Community 
A. Skill Development 

Special skills in interpersonal communication, human 
relationB, backi^ound preparation, subjcci: area cxi^ortlse, problem 
solving and group dynamics are often listed as necessary for shared 
decision making i^proups. Many of these skills cannot be found in 
abundance in a group randomly selected from the general population. 
In fact, many of these specific skills are most highly developed 
among individuals who have been extensively prepared in formal, 
specially designed programs. Social workers, man iage counselors, 
career counselors, clinical psychologists, psychotherapists and the 
clergy are people who have generally had special preparation in 
these critical skills. A random cross-section of teachers, school 
staff, students and community representatives not having individuals 
with these critical skills is not likely to constitute a group with 
maximal potential for effectiveness. Even if a representiitive group 
is assembled by random inclusion of Interested people, such a group 
might bo found to be poorly equipped to engage in shared decision 
making. In fact, a common complaint of decision making ^f;rr.ups is 
that skills necessary for accomplishing the group's tasks are 
largely absent. Despite the laudable intentions ol som*? group 
nu'mbers, some members i '^n^ain disti <\^sed by the lark of group 
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problem solving skills. 

An alternative to the traditional shared decision making 
group (representative body) is the "panel of exi^erts. " The panel 
method attempts to utilize the pooled skills of specially prepared 
(cople. While such panels can probably produce decisions more 
effectively and efficiently than can representatives of cross-sectional 
groups, such **panels" do not represent shared decision making 
groups in another very important sense. Shared decision making 
can be removed from the special preserve of "experts" and 
reassigned to a more broadly diversified and "representative" 
group. Supplanting one admLilstrator for a panel of administrators, 
although creating a decision making group, is a strategy which has 
been found to be too expensive in time and personnel for local 
schools. 

B. Vested Interests 

Another persistent problem faced by decision makers is 
that of vested Interests. This parochialism is expressed as tendencies 
to propose, support and vote for decisions which will enhance one's 
constituency in spite of possible detrimental effects to school-wide 
situations. Parochial tactics, when confined to teacher groups, may 
take the form of departmental 'iDlock'* voting. In "open" decision 
groups, community representatives may look for coalltional bases 



for voting power, while students or staff may exert Influence by 
withholding their cooperation on issues requiring nearly total 
ratification. Such tactics hamper the decision process. Personal 
biases, conflicts over individual feelings and values can generate 
such dissonance that progress may be blocked entirely. "Factions" 
within a group can argue, harangue and filibuster in their struggles 
to get decisions which will favor their own interests. When these 
problems occur in a group, the tediousness of making even minor 
decisions can make the group members* experiences frustrating 
and punishing. Efforts at making shared decisions are likely to 
be futile or at least frustrating and discouraging under such 
circumstances. 

C. Time Constraints 

Another concern for representative-type decision groups 
Is the amount of time needed to arrive at decisions. The literature, 
for example, indicates that groups first invest considerable time 
getting acquainted; Individuals arc occupied with building better 
communication techniques and establishing Interpersonal trust. ^ 
Few attempts to shorten or eliminate this "getting acquainted" 

^ For an Indepth treatment of these Ideas see: 

Pfelffer, J. William and John E. Jones. A Handbook of Structured 
Experiences for Human Relations Training , University Associates 
Press, Vols. I, II and III, Iowa City, Iowa, 1972, and 

Simon, Sidney B. , ct al. , Values Clurification , Hurl Publishing- Co. 
New York, 1972. 
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interval have been successful. This Is a period when Important 
personal neec?R are being met although group production is minimal 
with respect to decision tasks. In te^ms of strict cost-benefit 
analyses, "getting acquainted" time Is difficult to justify unless one 
can project future output at extremely high levels. Such projections 
are necessarily statements of probability involving uncertainty and 
risk, and are thus, open to challenge. 

Another aspect of the time problem stems from the requirement 
to establish some form of consensus for formulating and agreeing to 
decisions. Such agreement invariably takes considerably more time 
than that required by the talented, experienced, sensitive and 
responsive administrator deciding independently without requiring 
formalized discussion, debate and voting. In some problem solving 
situations, the building administrator or some other individual can 
often operate much more efficiently and perhaps more effectively 
than the best of committees. 

An additional time consideration is in terms of peoplehours. 
That is, when ten people spend one hour's time dealing with a problem, 
ten hours have been invested. With teachers, one can compute 
peoplehours in terms of money for such things as substitute pay 
needed to cover classrooms (while the teacher is involved in extra- 
classroom activity). For example, a half -day meeting for a staff 
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of 20 may be considered the equivalent of ten substitute days, 
representing a fairly expensive Investment in decision making. 
Using peoplehour formulas of accounting, twenty-five teachers 
investing one hundred total hours (in one academic year) in a 
decision making group may cost $20, 000, given teacher compensa- 
tion at approximately eig^t dollars per hour. This money could 
be used in a variety of ways that might have greater pay-off. 
Representative decision making groups regularly convening numbers 
of professionals for two and three hour meetings should consider 
the peoplehours invested as one dimension of evaluating the effective- 
ness and efficiency of shared decision making. Of course, time 
savings in communicating the results of the decision making activities 
and achieving commitment to implement such decisions, if present, 
also need to be considered. 
Decision Quality 

The quality of decisions, some argue, improves when shared 
decision making replaces more traditional modes. The "two-heads- 
are-better -than-one" idea, while popular, depends In part upon a 
philosophy which views man as rational and reasonably informed. 
Such images of man are currently being threatened by the contra- 
dictory findings of several social scientists. ^ Bd^ny people, 

^ See for example: Jones, E. E. , et al. (Eds. ), Attribution: Perceiving 
the Causes of Behavior . New Yorlir Gener^l^earning Press, 19727 

McGulre, W. J. "The Nature of Attitudes aiJJntttltude Change. " In 
G. Lindzey and E. Aronson (Eds. ) Handbook of Social Psychology , 
Vol. 3, 136-314. 
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these findings she may be indifferent to ideology and scientific 

inforniation by makin^ -capricious and arbitrary decisions. Voting 

by such people may repr«Aent an aggregation of opinions based 

upon moment-to-moment pe« onal impulses rather than "group 

wisdom. " Decisions based upon such votes are then, at best, rather 

bland; and, at worst, may represent a decision based on the "lowest 

common denominator. " Expectations daring, bold, new Ideas 

to flow from such a group of passive people . *o minimal. 

Associated with the quality of decision xl ^er Is the individuars 

willingness and desire to participate In group decis m making. Several 

writers have dispelled the myth that everyone truly wu^vs "part of 

the action." In fact, in a recent book Wltliout Guilt and u itice: From 

Decidophobla to Autonomy , the author points out that some 

live in constant fear of having to make decisions; such persons ha.'^i 

2 

an Irrational fear of deciding things. One can imagine the "progress 
likely to be made In decision making groups where the majority of 
members are "decldophobiacs ! " 

People do tend to be more interested In decisions which Iiave 
Immediate bearing on their own lives and less Interested In more 
remote decisions. 

^ Kaufmann, Walter, Without Guilt and Justice; From Decidophobla 
to Autonomy , Peter H, Wyden, Inc., 1973. 
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Implementation of Decisions 

Proper implementation of decisions, Irrespective of how 
decisions are made, seems to be dependent upon at least three 
factors: 

1. Understood and agreed upon, clear-cut goals and 
objectives, 

2. Trust between those responsible for deciding and those 
who carry out decisions, and, 

3. Defined responsibilities of implementation tasks to 
specific individuals. 

Perhaps a farther word about these points is in order. 
Following are verbatim sample quotes from actual questionnaire 
responses: 

Lack of clear-cut goals- «'*We don't really know what Is 
a Council matter and what is not;" "Frequently decisions are 
made In the school without the Councirs knowing about 
them. " 

Lack of trust— "We still don't trust each other enough to 
De really open, " "Many things remain unsaid only to crop 
up later through someone's failure to fulfill an obligation 
to the group. " 

Lack of leadership — '1 often feel that the chairman has 
abdicated his responsibility when he falls to make up 
agendas. . . or to. . . actually chair the meeting (or give the 
meeting any direction). " 
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PART ni 
CONTINGENCIES 



Generalizations about shared decision making are accompanied 
by several contingencies. That is, each of the areas discussed (e.g. , 
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Teachers, Staff, Students, Community, Decision Quality and 
Implementation) Imply several considerations essential to our under- 
standing the conditions of shared decision making. In this section, 
each area Is discussed In terms of major contlngencif^s. 
Teachers 

An Important aspect of successful shared decision makiniH is 
the school "climate. " Shared decision making seems to require a 
genuine, professional coUegial climate. For this to exist, members 
of the group must feel capable and knowledgeable with respect to 
making and following through on decisions. Additionally, the 
principal and teachers must develop and maintain a high level of 
professional and personal rapport In order to sustain proper conditions 
for honest, co-equal relationships. This requires a principal and 
faculty capable of providing and maintaining mutual support and 
respect for one another. A combination of communication and 
listening skills, together with skills In Interpersonal relations, is 
vital. 

Staff, Students and Community 

An atmosphere of openness and trust is essential to decision 



groups of all types; for the decision group composed of staff, 
students and community, this kind of atmosphere becomes even 
more critical, and usually more difficult to attain. 

However, where members of the community jointly choose 
to work together with educators, school staff and the student body, 
the results can be highly relevant, dynamic and significant. 
Openness and trust between staff, students and community are 
ingredients which allow for an additive effect to occur, whereas 
distrust and ^'hidden agendas" serve to divide and undermine the 
effectiveness of a group. Diverse groups are likely to have 
different basic assumptions; such dlvevsity makes the process of 
obtaining consensus more lengthy and complicated. 

Homogeneous groups (at least those with agreed upon or 
tacit goal focus), although limited in some ways, do have distinct 
advantages when involved in problem solving work requiring unified 
cooperative support, especially if time is a major constraint. 
Decision Quality 

As presented earlier, getting shared decision making groups 
to the point of functioning effectively requires TIME— time for 
preparation, time for getting personally acquainted, time to 
experiment with problem solving, time to review decisions following 
their initial Implementation, etc. What has happened In many field 
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situations has been an Impatient "pushing" to somehow "speed up** 
these processes. We know that Impatience with educational 
bureaucracy Is often a problem. To suggest slowing already 
sluggish operations Is unlikely to gain wide support. Those 
contemplating sharing the decision making process are advised 
to assess the responsiveness of the current decision making style 
or mode against the anticipated additional demands of a modified 
procedure. Instant panaceas or dramatic instant success are 
simply unrealistic in this area of problem solving Innovations. 
Much work, patience, perseverance, faith, and determination are 
required. 

Two other questions are important to raise before deckling 

to proceed or not: 

(1) the question regarding the level of community, district, 
administration and board support for shared decision 
making concepts and operational plans, and 

(2) the question regarding the availability of specialized 
consultative help. 

Those who have not fully assessed where and to what extent 
they might enjoy support and encouragement have often found 
themselves feeling quite alone and vulnerable. Be careful to 
anticipate questions which might be directed to you regarding 
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sharing decision making so as to help avoid defensiveness, 
avoidance and/or retreat. Frank, open discussion, with 
discretion and the knowledge that the community, board and 
district administrators are reasonably behind your attempts at 
shared decision making Is necessary to effectively answer 
skeptical probing questions from others. Assurances of support 
external to those directly involved Is essential, especially from 
the building principal and district superintendent. 

The extent to which outside consultative assistance may 
be needed Is difficult to predict. District size, available in- 
house expertise, complexity of the problems, budgetary 
restrictions, etc. must be taken into account In anticipating 
outside consultative service needs. Consultants can be used 
effectively In a variety of ways, but unfortunately, they are often 
misused or inadequately used by school districts. Three variations, 
or combinations may be suggested. First, consultants may be 
used as an outside charismatic influence to bring in fresh perspec- 
tives, a different "style," etc. to generate Interest and commitment 
to explore shared decision making concepts. Consultants can also 
be used in foliowup activities to the decision to proceed by providing 
technical assistance in answering questions, providing requested 
"expert" Input, etc. A third variation Is to ask consultants to 
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perform In a facilitating or catalyst role by actually working with 
a group or groups to Initiate consideration of the major Issues 
Involved. 
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PART IV 
SUMMARY 



Factors associated with the strengths and limitations of 
shared decision making have been presented. Specific opinions 
of practitioners who have engaged in shared decision processes 
have provided much of the background information for this dis* 
cussion. Combining this data with information from appropriate 
publications and ideas of "experts, " a "conclusion" is proposed: 

To date, clear superiority of shared decision processes 

over individual decision processes has not been 

conclusively established. 

In view of this, the choice to "try" shared decision making 
must be based upon assessment of the myriad circumstances 
surrounding each school situation. Some points to consider have 
been suggested under the heading of "contingencies. " No attempt 
has been made to assign "weights" to the points listed (in part due 
to the insufficiency of research data available). Continued 
research Is indicated, although the precise forms of such procedures 
are apt to be hi^ly complex. However, the effort is greatly 
needed in the estimation of the authors. 

This training package on shared decision making is an 
attempt to translate some empirical evidence and a great deal of 
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the literature and theoretical concepts Into practical tools which 
may assist school staffs to proceed more wisely and realistically 
into the realm of sharing In decision making responsibilities if 
they should decide to move in this direction. 



FACILITATING THE DECISION MAKING GROUP 



One of the characteristics of an effective leader is that he/ 
she develops teamwork; tliat is, he/she is "group-centered" as 
well as "employee-centered. " Llkert^ describes the "group- 
centered" leader as one who: 

1 . Endeavors to build and maintain in his group a keen sense 
of responsibility for achieving it^ own goals and meeting its 
obligations to the larger organization. 

2. Helps to provide the group with the stimulation arising 
from a restless dissatisfaction. 

3. Discourages complacency and passive acceptance of the 
present. 

4. Helps the members to become aware of new possibilities, 
more important values, and more significant goals. 

5. Is an important sou/ce of enthusiasm for the significance 
of the mission and goals of the group. 

6. Sees that the tasks of the group are important and 
significant and difficult enough to be challenging. 

7. Understands and uses with sensitivity and skill the 
principle of supportive relationships. 

The Continuum of Leadership Behavior . The school principal 

has a wide variety of leadership approaches available to him in 

determining the degree to which the staff or other groups may 

participate in the making of decisions. As shown in Figure 1, 

Likert, Rensis, The Human Organization; Its Management and Value , 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 19677 
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a principal-centered leadership (the most autocratic type) Is at 
one end of the continuum, and group-centered leadership (the most 
democratic type) is at the other end. 

Kiguro 1 

CONTINlir.M OK LKADKKSIIIP BKHAVIOR 



I.KADKUSIUP 



OUOUP 
LKADKliSiilP 



Use of **authoritv' 
by tlu» principal 



/\ri;as of* freudoin 
for staiTuiid 
othurs 



.lunotiiti 
tl. 



I'rtiK iptil 



J in • St • Ills 



l'nrtctj)itl 
UMititttvr 
subjret lo 



i'rtncipul 



PrimMpai 
ilo fines 
ItmitH; 
<«sItH Krnup 
to niiikc 
iivciHt(»a* 



Principul pfrrnilH 
brdiidiy reprjHrii* 
titlivo group tir 
KniupH to fuiic- 
lion within 
Itmit^ dt)nn<'<i by 
till* Inw nnd by 

('onHCtlrtUH, 



.Vi«ipli*(} irom U. t iiiHifMbiiuiii iital VV.It. Schniuit, **ii<)W In (!h(i<jst* ji t^iMuicTship Pittturn/' 
Uuii *int Unsith'ss Ut uitut*, Vol. «>, Ntj. 2 lMaroh-April» UlfiB). p. fl6. 



Each type of action Is related to tha degree of authority used 
by the principal and to the amount of freedom available Co individuals 
or groups in reaching decisions. At the one extreme the principal 
maintains maximum control; whereas, at the other extreme he/she 
exercises minimal control. In between the two extremes are 
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Intermediate stages with varying degrees of '*use of authority by 
the prlnclpar* and "areas of freedom for staff and others. " These 
two categories are equal or balanced on the continuum in Figure 1 
when the leadership behavior is "manager presents tentative 
decision subject to change, indicated by the circle in the continuum. 

Factors det-^rmining the choice of leadership approaches . 
Each situation or problem calling for a decision requires determina- 
tion of a reasonable approach to be used. The choice should be made 
on the basis of an evaluation of interpersonal and extrapersonal 
factors, as well as the problematic situation. Forces within oneself 
include such matters as confidence in others and one's own inclinations 
as to liOw to handle the particular situation that calls for a decision. 
Forces within others Include their interest in the problem, their 
understanding and identification with the goals of the organization, 
their knowledge, and their desire and expectancy to share in the 
decision-making. Forces in the problematic situation include such 
factors as the type of organization, the effectiveness of the individuals 
and the group, the problem itself, and the pressures of time. 
Sensitivity to each of these forces at the time that a problem arises 
is the first step in effective leadership, but it is not enough. 

. . . The successful leader is one who is able to behave 
appropriately in the light of these perceptions. If direction 
is in order, he/she is able to direct; if considerable 
participative freedom is called for, he/she is abia to 
provide such freedom. ' 
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Thus, the successful leader of people can be primarily 
characterized neither as a strong leader nor as a permissive 
one. Rather, ho/she is one who maintains a high batting 
average in accurately assessing the forces that determine 
what his most appropriate behavior at any given time should 
be and In actually being able to behave accordingly. Being 
both Insightful and flexible, he/she Is less lllcely to see the 
problems of leadership as a dilemma. ^ 

It is the primary legal and expected responsibility of the 

principal of a school, as problems arise, to determine whether 

he/she should be permitting others more or less freedom in making 

the necessary decisions cf?nceruing tliese problems. 



Robert Tannenbaum and Warren H. Schmidt, "How to Choose a 
Leadership Pattern, " Harvard Business Review , Vol. 36, No. 2 
(March-April, 1958), pp. 95-101. 



BLAKE'S MANAGERIAL GRID 
Personal Orientation: Concern for People or Production* 

Most every teacher will profess to be interested in children. 
However, the placement of tlie student Is often second to a love of 
subject, or a high work drive for production. This style Is often 
a teaching style or orientation to v/ork. It Is likewise reflected in 
a managerial, administrative ov decision making style. Some people 
call It "task oriented" when a person is solely concerned with the 
tasks to be accomplished. When a person Is more Interested in 
people per se, and in the process by which they arrive at decisions, 
this Is referred to as being "process oriented. " 

It is too neat to divide an orientation to work into these simple 
groups, but they can serve a useful purpose. Blake** devised what 
Is called a "managerial grid. " It is useful to discuss for a number 
of diiferent reasons. 

1. It is useful in conceptualizing how teams of teachers may 
pursue their objectives along different lines, which Is 
especially helpful to shared decision making groups. 

2. It may help in conceptualizing how leaders should behave 
with their groups of colleagues In planning, implementing, 
and evaluating educational policy. 

3. It is useful to conceptualize interpersonal problem solving 
behavior in many other situations i S well, such as committee 
work or relationships with others. 

Adapted from "How to Build a Model of Staff Differentiation, " by 

English et al, Clarcmont Graduate School, 1970. 

R. R. Blake, J. S. Morgan, and A. C. Bldwell, "The Managerial 
Grid: A Comparison of Eight Theories of Management, " Advanced 
Management Jourral , 1962. 
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BLAKE'S MANAGERIAL GRID 
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The Scale 

1,1 (Low concern for people, low conct fr^v production) 
Impoverished Organization . People lii?* mf^nncerned, 
apathetic and indifferent. Nothing rmiLh hai^pens and 
little is accomplished. 

9, 1 (Low concern for people, hi^ concern for proau^t*f»4i) 
Task Driven Organization . People are things, men are 
commodities. People are to be manipulated and 
controlled. The end justifies the means. 

5, 5 (Medium concern for people, medium concern for work) 
Dampened Pendulum . The "muddle-lt-through", 
things could get worse" attitude. Often a wishy-washy 
stance where one day the whip is cracked and the next 
everything is "groovy. " 

1,9 (Hl^ concern for people, low concern for production) 

Country Club Leadership . Work is pushed aside because 
It might interfere with "good fellowship" and tht "one 
big happy family" syndrome. 

9, 9 (High concern for people, high concern for work. ) 

Team Esprit Leadership . Production or work Is the 
Integration of human and task requirements. 
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Towards 9,9 Models of Effective Shared Decision Making 

A 9, 9 model for shared decision making would suggest that 
Blake *s criteria of the Integi^atlon of work and liuman needs had 
been accomplished. Human needs must be centered on the clients 
or students first, and on the "education profession's" interests 
second. The following is suggested as criteria by which such a 
model of shared decision making may be assessed: 

1 . The degree to which the eicpenditure of human energy 
accomplishes stated goals in the most efficient and 
effective manner (a blend in both psychological terms 
and hard dollars and cents which means that human 
needs and work tasks are highly integrated); 

2. The degree to which client needs are met (affective/ 
cognltive/psychomotor); high task rate completion rate 
and high pupil and staff morale; 

3. The degree to which the staffing pattern can attract, 
utilize and retain skilled manpower over a period of time 
to accomplish the objectives of the organization. 

4. The depth of specialization available to handle the known 
spectrum of client problems; 

5. The degree to which roles can be abolished and recreated as 
client needs shift and new priorities are established; 

6. The degree to which role shifts can be predicted which means 
basing such shifts on the needs of clients In observable, 
performance terms: 

7. The degree to which roles are flexible and can be utilized 
and placed where client and group needs exist; 

8. The degree to which role specialization solves diagnosed 
client and group problems. 

2'.) 



INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 

Schools as organizations have certain role structures and expecta- 
tions. As an Institution, an organization establishes roles; and the 
Incumbents of these institutional roles are expected by the organiza- 
tion to exhibit the kind of behavior which will contribute to the goals 
of the organization. But Individual persons who have their own 
personality structures and needs occupy these various institutional 
roles. The mechanism by which the needs of the Institution and the 
needs of the Individual are modified so as to come together is 
often In workgroups, whether It be In the classroom or in shared 
decision making groups. There Is a dynamic interrelationship In 
such workgroups, not only of an Interpersonal nature, but also 
between Institutional requirements and the personal needs of 
Individual participants. The shaping of the mstltutlonal role, the 
development of a climate within the social system, and the very 
personality of the participants all dynamically interact with one 
another. Organizational behavior can be viewed as the product of 
this Interaction. 

How much organizational behavior can be ascribed to role 
expectation and role prescription and how much is traceable to the 
personality needs of the role incumbent? Although much attention 
has been paid to attempts to make the above distinction, our present 
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soiutluns must bu liit.hly speculative for any specific siluaiiun. 
useful way of plcturlni; and discussing this problem is shown in 
Fiy;ure 3. 



A 



Figure 3 




FKiUKK 3: C'onn'piofilu' Inti'iplay of HoU' und Pi'tscmality in di'U'imiiiinji (»r|?ani/nli()nul 
bohuvior. AduptiMi IVom Jci< oh W. (Jcl/cl.s, "Adniiiiistrulion us u Sot iul Pi<x i«ss," in 
Andit'vv W. Hnlpin, cd., .Xdminisiraiiiw Theory in hlduculitm (('hit ujjo: Midwusl Adminis- 
liiition Ci'iittT, Univt'isifv t)\ Chiaxno, lijr)8), p. 158. Kor lurlluT dist-iission .st»»! (Migus 
t>G-H8 in Ornani^nlionul licluwinr In Schools Htjhcrl (J, Owons. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 
Organizational climate assessment data can be extremely 
useful in a practical way if, first, it is not construed to be a test 
or a criterion measure in the judgemental or evaluative sense and, 
second, if it is proffered to the school faculty as feedback for 
their analysis, evaluation, and discussion. 

For further discussion, see pages 167 - 194 in Organizational 
Behavior in Schools by Robert G. Owens. 



Figure 4 
ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 




a b c d e f g 

Continuum of Orj^iini/uUonal (!limulus Drawn on iialpin's Toniunoloi^y. 
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THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM 
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Hhil'Kl'J r>: Diiiit'iisions oi rlu' ^c-iiool as u St»i ul iiysii'iu. A(hipti>(i from Jacdli W. (iul/<»!s 
iind Hi'iImti a. Tlu'U'n, **Tlu' ChissnMun (Jroup as a I'niqiU' S<K'ial Systvm," in N«'lson It. 
IUMir\ , fcl., Thf Usiminirs of hislnu liiuial Cutups: Sni iupsyt-httlonifui Aspfr/s of Trufh- 
inn tind Lt'timinti, .N.S.S.j-'.. Y»*ail)f>uU LIX. I'aiJ II (('Iiujjk(/ Nalionul Siit it'ly lor Ihi* 
Stiuiv ol iMhu ahon. UHiO). p. W, 



For further discussion, see pages 66 - '>8 in Organizational 
Behavior in Schools by Robert G. Owens. 

Another source is The School as a Social System , available from 
the Nueva Day School and Children'r. Center, at 6565 Skyline Blvd. , 
Hillsborough, Ca. 94010 
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Considerable psychological » sociologi^'al , and behavioral 
science research has pointed up the importance of the personality 
characteristics of individuals and groups and how the interaction 
of these characteristics may help to establish both real and 
perceived values and nozms within work settings. For example, 
some research indicates that groups can and often do possess 
distinct "personalities". That is, they differ in many of the 
same ways as individuals differ. The "group personality", however, 
cannot be described simply in texms of an i^ggregation of personalities 
of all the members in the group. Something far more intricate seems 
to occur in many groups. Some individual personality traits appear 
to dominate while others diminish, and still others seem to arise 
spontaneously. The relationships between individual and group values 
are similarly intricate. It is clear that additional research needs 
to be done in order for us to bettor understand the relationships 
between specific Individuals, groups, and organizations, especially 
as these factors dffect the working climate in public schools. 

The purpose of this section is to familiarize rea^rs with questions 
being asked by educators who are participating in shared decifion 
making and with our answers to these questions. The answers are 
based on empirical evidence gathered by the authors in workshops 
and discussions with a broad sample of educators at various stages 
in development of their decision making groups. 



Accompanying this section is another booklet which contains 
uaining material to bu used with a staff involved in shared 
dec is ion making. 

Readers should begin by taking the diagnostic test which 
To I lows. 

If you answer 8 out of 10 questions correctly on the diagnosti 
test, you inay not need to read the background material before 
parti< li»ating in the training workshop. You may, however, firid 
tht- itiaterial of interest. A knowledge of this material will be 
helpful to you in interpreting and internalizing those outcomes of 
the workshop which seem professionally sound and worthwhile to you. 
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DIAGNOSTIC TEST 



Directions: Select the most appropriate answer and circle your 

choice. When the test is comploted, obtain answer 
sheet from the leader and complete the analysis of 
your responses with the correct answers. 



• 

1. The professional literature is adamant on the issue that True 
all personalities can be members of shared decision 

making grouj)s with sufficient and appropriate training. False 

2. Most institutions come close to putting into practice the True 
personal values of staff members. False 

3. Most schools involved in shared decision making have True 
made a careful analysis of personality characteristics 

and, institutional values before engaging in shared False 
decision making. 

4. Individuals involved in shared decision making True 
quickly learn to represent the best interests of 

the school rather than personal and/or dt^partraental False 
conce ms . 

5. There arc instruments available to help administrators True 
learn how much their personality indicates that they 

need to have control over other people. False 

6. The more people know about themselves, tlie more True 
likely they are to be ofsn in their communication with 
others. J^'alse 

7. Which of the following is considered the most diffi- 
cult problem to initially confront ffrom empirical 
information sources consisting of representatives 

in schools where shared decision making is practiced)? 

A. Difficulty in designing a decision making model 

B. Difficulty in establishing an accountability system 

C. Lack of trust between administrator and teachers 

D. Uck of specific skills having to do with making decisions 



8. All people have values; however, they seldom assess how True 
closely their daily actions reflect their values False 

9. Fbr people to learn about themselves and their True 
values frequently they must give special though and 
ccosideration to the issues. False 

10. From the empirical evidence it appears that True 
considerable "lip-service" is being paid to the 
shared decision making concept but little may have 

actually been accomplished thus far. False 
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ANSWKRS TO UI AGNOSTIC 7BST * 
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1. 


False 


2. 


False 


3. 


False 


4. 


False 


5. 


True 


6. 


True 


7. 


C 


8. 


True 


9. 


True 


10. 


True 



* Additional information regarding the responses follows in the next pages. 
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EXPLANATION OF RESPONSES TO DIAOiOSTIC TOST 



1. The answer to this question is "false." Empirical evidence 
and research documents the fact that some individuals can not and do 
not perform well with others in groups. There is considerable 
research literature which indicates that some behaviors of adults 
can be changed- -but most of this change is based upon an inner 
quality of openness that must be nurtured early in life, y^parently, 
however, there are some personalities that have become so closed over 
time that this proposed training will probably not cause lasting 
modifications in the individual's modus q}eraiidi. 

Some personalities, it seems, mu:'^t be fulfilled by having 
authority over others. In the case of principals, this may entail a 
need to operate a school as if it were a militaxy vessel where the 
principal is the proverbial captain of the ship. 

This is not meant to imply that the behavior is totally 
negative; on the contrary there are "benevolent" captains who have the 
real concerns of the crew at heart; however, such people are not well 
disposed to sharing power or authority. 

2. The answer to this question is "false". Some schools do a 
reasonably good job of this, but too often the philosophy of schools 
is so vague that it is difficult to establish a match between the 
individual values uf people in the scliool and the school's 
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institutional practices. Many schools have found that it has been 
necessary to establish a mid*position which acconmodates some of 
the differing ix>sitions of the staff. Perhaps this is the reason 
thut alternative schools or schools -within -a -school are becoming 
fashionable throughout the country in that such schools may better 
accommodate the philosophy of specific groups within society. 

3. The answer to this question is "false", y^pparently none 
of the schools we are familiar with made a very extensive study of 
personality cliaracteristics and institutional values before engaging 
in share decision making. Interestingly, from some of the enqsirical 
data available, it would seem that this factor has had as much to 
do with the success of shared decision making efforts as any other 
item, 

4. The answer to this question is "false". It seems that one of 
the most difficult problems for members of a decision making group 

to overcome is the tendency to think parochially. That is, most 
members think of the role they play in personal teims- -often there 
is more concern about individual and/or departmental interests than 
concern about what is best for children or th,e whole school, .t is 
only after members of the groi^ begin to realize that all factors 
need consideration that more realistic perspectives are possible. 
One approach for getting to tliis more global understanding is to make 
certain that members of the decision making group have an^le 
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opportunities to interact with each ether on a variety of formal 
and informal levels. liven relatively small school staffs are amazed 
at how little they know about each other as individual persons. 

5. Tlie answer to this question is "true". There are at least 
three reasonably reliable instruments available to principals mAxo 
may want to know themselves better- -both from the vantage point of 
personally evaluating their operating style and gaining perspective 
on how others view their style. The FIRO B instrument is one 
which can be self-adiiiinistered privately. Ihe LBDQ is an instrument 
tiiat a principal can use to have ratings from the staff as well as 
himself. By drawing two profiles the principal is able to determine 
if staff members believe he is functioning in the style he believes 
lie uses. A mismatch is often very revealing to the principal. The 
Purdue Inventory is another instrument somewhat similar to the LBDQ. 
It is used in essentially the same manner. The latter two instruments 
are less easy to self -analyze and thus require an outside person 
experienced in such analysis. 

6. '[he answer to this question is "true". Most of the 
psychological literature indicates that a person must know himself 
before he is able to know others well. Wlien members of decision 
making groups have reached the position where they can disagree with 
an idea without confronting tJie person there is a good chance of the 
group being able to deal with complex issues. TIjc gtc.iter the 
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openness of the individuals on the decision making group the greater 
the possibility that substantive issues can be effecitveiy addressed. 

7. 'Ihe answer to this question is "C. The other possible 
responses to this question have to do with operating procedures that 
must be dealt with iind overcome after trust levels are appropriately 
established during the early stages of implementing shared decision 
making. The personality variable, hwever, having to do with the degree 
of trust between people, is often quite difficult to overcome because 
people find they are dealing with emotions --not with fact or rational 
elements. Unfortunately, because of the ways schools have be«^n established 
in the past, because of the legal requirements of the principal, and 
because of other influences such as the increased militancy of 

teachers, there arc obstacles which cause great difficulty when trustful 
relationships between teachers and administrators are attempted. 
Irrespective of the individual occupying the principal's chair, there is 
a tendency to look upon the role with ei.pectations that are different from 
those for the teacher in the next roan. Many problems can likely be 
solved when the personality factors have been resolved and reasonable 
levels of trust established. - 

8. The answer to this question is "true". lAidoubtedly each 
individual has values --although in daily practice he may act in ways which 
vary from what he believes. This variance may cause considerable 
cognitive dissonance- -individuals then must mentally wrestle with 
thenselves to continue functioning. Many people may try to reduce the 
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discrepancy between real and ideal situations. Of help to these 
people is an opportunity to check one's values :md to assess one's 
routine. in term-s of those values. For individuals to balance their 
lives reasonably well there must be some congruence between how they 
feel about themselves, their families, and their jobs. If one of 
these elements is ma^-kedly different, an individual usually finds his 
lile is only partially fulfilled. 

9. The proper response to this question is "true". Incredibly, 
in education we seldom legitimatize the right to think about ourselves. 
It is as if we are saying, it is normal to study "the disciplines" but 
not to study ourselves and why we respond to various stimuli the way 
we do. For real self -study to occur, special occasions must be 
established giving tacit approval to such activity. 

10. Tlie answer to this item is "tnie". From the empirical data 
it seenL^ that both teachers and administrators in schools attempting 
shared decision making believe that "less" is happening than should be 
the case. Teachers often feel that the administration is paying lip-service 
to the sharing concept but tliat real decisions are made before they 
get to the decision making group. Hius, the people in the group are being 
used as a mbber stamp. 

On the other hand, administrators often feel that teachers talk 
about shared decision making hut seldom get around to making a 
decision. Tlien, when decisions are made, the group does not accept 
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the responsibility and accountability for its decisions. A general 
observation tempering these points is "while everything isn't working 
as smoothly us wc would like to have it, the method is worth continuing 
and we wouldn't want to go back to the old method." 



QUESTIONS ASKED BY EDUCATORS 
CX3NCERNING HOW PfiBSONALm CHARACrBRISTIGS 
AND INSTITUTIONAL VALUES 
AFFECT SHARED DECISION MAKING 
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1. How do you change new people so they can fit into the 
shured decision mukLn^*, system? 

Presently wo lack sufficient infomation as to precisely how 
we can change people so that they can better fit into the sliared 
decision making system. In this regard one of the major problems 
may be tiie orientation of new faculty to past decisions and their 
icsulting operational pruceduies. Often new people must go through 
many cf the same kinds of training exercises needed by the initial 
group. Thus, if new personalities join the school staff, it mav be wise 
to administer a variety of instruments (sec concern #2 in the Snared 
Decision Making Matrix, Personality Qiaracterislici> and lublitutional 
Valuer, whicli is available froiii Dr. iNaymond G. Melton, Director, 
National Cluster Center, 2418 Hatton Street, Sarasota, Florida 33577, 
which may bo used to ascertain the relative "openness" or closedness" 
of personalities. .) Empirical evidence suggests that the more open 
the person, the greater the likelihood that he or she will profit 
from and contribute to shared decision making. 

2. How does a staff insure that a shared decision making 
process is continued even when the administration chajiges? 

There are relatively few examples of school districts where 
administrators have come into the school system after shared 
decision making has been fully implemented. Unfortunately, in 
cases where administrators have changed, there seemed to be no 
single procedure for determining, a priori, whether the administrator 
will support shared decision making. There exists a few instances 
where adninistrators have espoused their conviction to support 
shared; decision making, and have subsequently failed to match their 
practice with espoused theory. TTiese same experiences have occurred 
with teacliers, children and parents. 

3 What is the relationship between the formal decision making 
process and the infonnal process and is it based on trust and open 
conniunication? 

It is difficult at this time to specify the exact rrlationship 
between formal and infonnal decision making groups. Bi^irual data suggest 
that the more responsive the fonnal decision making group is to the 
needs of the clientele, the less need there is for an infonnal system. 
However, anyone truly interested, concerned, and involved with 
shared decision making should realize that an }nfomal communica- 
tion and decision making group exist almost without exception. 
Tlie potential power of those involved with both formal and informal 
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aspects o£ the decision iiiaking process must be considered with 
regard to all major decisions. 

4. If the principal i.s accountable can he tolerate shared 
decision making? 

A significant problem under the conditions of shared decision 
making is the position in which principals find themselves relative 
to the Superintendent and the Board of Education. It is reasonable 
that those who are hold ultimately accountable should be respoasible 
because uf their own actions rather tlian the actions of others. 

5. Can all principals give up power? 

It is unlikely that all principals can "give up" or share 
power. yXdmitting that human nature is highly complex, both research and 
empirical evidence suggests that some individuals are nearly 
totally incapable of changing their learned behavior patterns to 
a significant degree?. Clearly, some changes can be made;, however, 
the longer the patterns have been ingrained, the less likely that these 
behaviors can be altered. The answer to this question, therefore, 
depends in part upon vihat behavioral evidence will be accepted for 
determining whclher shared decision making will be able to function 
properly. 

6. Can shared decision making be a reality- -the concept of 
sharing accountability is important; how can it be accomplished 
without a sham being made of the concept? 

Shared decision making can be a reality. Like other departures 
from the more traditional techniques, it requires some expenditure of 
staff time and effort to be achieved. One serious problem is when 
shared decision making is the label for a controlled, non- autonomous 
faculty group which has been asscml)led to merely ratify administrator's 
decisions. This situation can disillusion and delude people 
which in turn can alienate them from future, genuine efforts to alter 
decision making processes in a school. 

7. Are people psychologically secure enough to be involved in 
shared decision making? 

Yes, some people are. Such people are often those who are 
willing to take reasonable risks, wlio are in the vanguard of change, 
and who liave learned the requisite communication and interpersonal 
skills. Not only arc these people secure, they also are known to be 
practical, realistic and reasonably intelligent. 
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8. How can an institutiun niovc towurd shared decision making? 

Study, training, and a juajority-canmitment to the decision 
sharing process is necessary in the beginning. Prior to implementation 
there should be agreement as to acceptable evidence to signify success. 
Clear delineations of the responsibilities necessary for accepting 
progress toward shared decision making and for determining what 
processes or procedures should be modified as the group moves toward 
its desired goal should be included in such evidence. 

9. When is the best time to move toward shared decision making-- 
when a new principal arrives? 

We have inconclusive evidence at this time; however, to determine 
when the "best" time is to move toward shared decision making one 
should keep in mind that the process involves major changes. It is 
unlikely, therefore, that the best time would be at the arrival of a 
new principal. Such situations are already marked by higher levels of 
change. Generally, a new principal has a great deal to learn in a 
relatively short period of time about operations of the school, 
personalities of the individuals at the school, etc. Because of these 
existing complexities, it seems reasonable that undertaking a 
separate process at the very outset would further complicate matters. 

10. If you are changing the norms of the institution, what is 
the strategy? How do you keep it from backfiring? 

There are no sure-fire, clear-cut steps which an institution can 
use in moving toward new norms, values, etc. Past exi^erience has 
shown that some schools have participated in training sessions 
whereby they begin by (1) identifying individual values, then (2) 
determining discrepancies between their values and the institutional 
valeus, then (3) planning for change upon this analytic base. We have 
insufficient information at this time, however, to indicate how this 
procedure might bo made more reliable; moreover, tiiere is some evidence 
to support the contention that some schools may find it fairly easy to 
agree, philosoi)hically, with a change idea. When staffs begin to 
put this philosophy into practice, however, individuals can differ on 
the original assumptions wliich may not have been fully understood 
or communicated. Perhaps an emphasis on complete communications is 
critical to all change processes. 
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11. iiow do you know when the local administrator is clear 
ul)oui what his goals are for shared decision making? 

At this time there is no way, in advtuice, that people can 
detfimine tlie "roal goals" of tlie local administrator relative to 
shared decision making. Indeed, if trust has not been sufficimtly 
developed between the decision making group and administration, 
reasonable doubt exists that the process can be potentially successful. 
Naturally, the administrator may demonstrate through his practice, belief 
in and support of shared decision making. One way in which this is 
demons iratod is when both he and members of the decision making 
group agree on the criteria for assessing his behavior. The criteria 
con then help to determine if the implementation process is successful. 

12. itow does one know if the principal has adequate knowledge 
of the techniques needed for shared decision making? 

To deteiinine wlien an administrator is "ready" to engage 
in shared decision making will requiie sophisticated evaluation 
techniques. Such techniques are not currently available. In addition, 
those who have been involved over the past four or five years 
recognize they must continue to modify and inprove their own 
processes so that final indicators may be impossible to determine. 
Determining wiien aji individual and/ or groi^ is ready to engage in 
shared decision making may be a "moot" point. Information about 
people who may assist in assessment processes' is available frGro 
Dr. Raymond G. Melton, Director, National Cluster Coordination 
Center, 2418 Jlatton Street, Sarasota, Florida 33577. 

13. flow can the readiness of all the various people to be 
involved in the process be assessed? 

As with principals, such readiness can be elusive to traditional 
evaluation processes. See above Item #12. 

14. Should staff be selected on the bases of their qualification:* 
or interests in particular areas of shared decision making? 

Criteria for selecting staff on the bases of their qualifications 
or interest in shared decision making have not been fully researched. 
Indications arc that the more open the individual, the more he may 
work effectively in shared decision making. A number of instruments 
are available to help measure individual openness. Guidance in locating 
such materials may be obtained from professional testing companies 
and educational research centers throughout the country. 
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15. Should staff be selected on the bases of their personal 
characteristics and then mould the system to meet their characteristics? 

It seems reasonable, based upon empirical information from 
selected schools involved in shared decision making, that personality 
characteristics are a very important canponent of staff selection. 
Once the individuals have been selt-cted, however, the system should 
be designed to serve their interests rathei than vice versa. This ideal 
does not often occur so that modifications in both the systejn and the 
individuals involved is connon. 

16. How is'bpenness to help people look at themselves" 
established? 

Ihere is a tendency in educators to devise ways for;; changing 
others before detennining ways for self change, "nius, it li&s beer 
difficult to eiicourage some of the changes which are basic ho shared ^ 
decision group cooperation. Some schools have found it beneficial.' 
to have each individual clarify his/her wn values (privately) and 
then to conipare their own values with the values of the educational inst- 
itution to locate obvious discrepancies. 

17. What can be done about people who block the shared 
decision making process, i. e. , (1) people who have decision making 
authority but are unwilling to share it with others, and (2) people 
who give lip service to the process but don't really support it? 

Empirical evidence tends to support some steps to be taken 
with people who are initially unwilling to accept shared decision 
making because of their own level in the hierarchy of the organization. 
It appears that a superintendent is often much more reluctant to 
change than is a student or a teacher, (.personal and legal factors 
are undoubtedly important here). Sometimes individuals fail to 
comply with operating procedures because they are ignorant of the 
procedures. Some peopl** make errors of omission quite inadvertently. 
Such problems often can be handled quickly through rapid, 
open feedback conmunications. On the other hand, ccn^?rontation 
tactics sometimes produce the best results with oeopxe who tend to 
give lip service to shared decision making while "reserving" much 
hierarchical power over decisions. 

18. What are the changing kinds cf trust in the group when 
new members come in? 

Groups go through a series of changes as trust is being developed. 
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Wlien jiJoup members begin to feel that, confrontations can be based 
upon substantive issues rutficr than upon individual personality 
di ffo fences . then the power of n groui^ may begin to grow tremendously. 
IWo major problems may, however, remain. One is the "in-group - 
out -group syndrome" whereby the members of a decision making group 
yet progressively close-knit and the people left outside feel as 
ii they are not part of the action. Iliis is a time when informal 
decision nwking powers have become inordinately strong. The second 
prvjhlom has to do witli the changes in the personality composition of 
the j;i-oup. When new members join the ^roxxp the group may take 
consicierable time to allow . new members acceptance (and this often 
happens at the very time the member is trying to learn both fonnal 
and intoniial operating procedures}. We know relatively little about 
the problems in detail, except that they e t and that attention must 
he ^;iven each of tlie problems as they occui 

19. How long does it take for a decision making grcmp to 
reach a reasonable level of competency? 

No specific time can be counted on for a decision making group 
to reach its optimum level of operation. Some schools operating for 
live years have realized that their groups are functional but they 
have not met the requisite level of their own expectations. Research 
literature oilers some help in tiiat it indicates that some groins can 
be established in a relatively sliort period of time under 'specif ic 
experimental conditions; however, these conditions occur rarely, if 
ever, in most public school settings. Interpersonal supj'ort and an 
atmosphere of tiaist seem to be key elements in the establishment 
of effective working groups. 

20. liow can confidence in a group process be established? 

Probably the best way to affirm confidence in a group is by 
demonstrating that their decisions can be implemented. Too often 
groups express the feeling that their efforts and output are 
insignificant and ^o unlmplemented. It may be a good idea for School 
Districts to provide some sort of recognition to decision making 
groups as tliey emharl^ on largely uncharted paths where the trail 
can often be obscure and tedious. 

21. Should participants be required to become involved or 
should participation he strictly voluntary? 

From existing infonnation, it seems unrealistic to expect that 
required participation can succeed. An Appropriateness of Decision 
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Making training package has been useful in some schools in deter- 
mining some of the areas in which individuals in a group may have 
special Interest and expertise. The Appropriateness of Decision 
Making training package is available from br. Raymond G, Melton, 
Director, National Cluster Coordination Center, 2418 Ilatton Street, 
Sarasota, Florida 33577. 

22. How does the role of the administrator change when 
decision making is decentralized? 

Perhaps the greatest change in the role of an administrator 
is his movement away from traditional role behavior toward the 
new role of "school climate leader." Such a role requires that he 
know about communication processes, how decisions affect various people 
and about the legal aspects of decisions. The administrator 
must become a better listener and must be able to determine the 
kinds of data needed by the decision making group. *iis role becomes 
that of a facilitator for action. 

23. Wliat are the problems with professional space? 

Professional space may be synonymous with a kind of 
"territorial rights." In traditional organizations, territorial rights 
are often clearly delineated. When teachers or students begin to share 
in decisions, they may appear to step beyond the usual boundaries 
established by traditional administrators. After direct confrontations 
with such trespasses, new understandings, however less clearly 
demarcated, may be established. The process can be equally frubtidting 
to all those involved. 

24. Do participants represent (a) a group of people or 
(b) themselves or (c) the total school and its rt<5eds or (d) a 
department or other parochial interests? 

Members of the decision making group should represent the 
total school; that is, they should be concerned about children and 
the instructional program. Hiis conmutment, however, may fail to 
occur until the group gains sufficient trust in its own operation.r 
Where small groups are allowed to be very closed, individual or parochial 
interests prevail. 

25. How does the administrator keep others from thinking the 
"kids" or the "teachers" are running the school rather than the 
principal? 
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The general public, the lioard, and the Superintendent have 
traditionally looked to the principal for leadership in many areas 
(be they instruction, discipline, establishing administrative 
practices) failing to realize that tlie emplmsis of power can shift in 
a responsible nwnncr. The principal must, tlierefnre, attempt to re- 
educate many people in terms of thi> efficacy of shared decision making. 
Then the shift can be made over time from princi])al as sole leader 
to the group basis for leadership. Obviously, a principal must be 
a secure Individual with good rapport if he is to manage this 
challenging set of basic changes. 
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POST TUST 

Directions; Circle the response which is correct. 



1. There are still many factors about personality True 
characteristics and institutional values that we 

don't fully understand. False 

2. Because of the workshops, self- study, etc., True 
proposed in this shared decision making 

training package, the professional literature suggests 

that profound, significant changes in behavior can 

be expected of those coinpleting this training False 

package. 

3. The literature suggests that before one can have True 
trust in others it is iinportant that he know 

hixiiself. False 

4. There are frequently discrepancies between values True 
that are personal and the values practiced in 

work settings. False 

5. In schools where shared decision making can be True 
expected to function well, the principal must 

have a value system that is consistent with the 

notion of decentralized authority. False 

6. Generally the important values of individuals have True 
been at least partially determined by their past 

successful experiences in life. False 

7. Schools that have staff members with philosophical True 
values very different from each other are more 

likely to have success with shared decision making 

than schools that have staff members whose values False 

are more similar. 

8. Teachers are usually unable to identify resolutions True 
to problems in schools where they work. False 

9. Most individuals seem prone to look at others before True 
they look at themselves. False 
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POST TEST ANSWP.RS 



1. True 

2. False 

3. True 

4. True 

5. True 

6. True 

7. False 

8. False 

9. True 
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PART VI - AHTiiHWORL) 

There is much we do not know regarding personality 
characteristics and institutional norms and values, and it is only 
through explorations by educators and researchers seeking meaningful 
change that wc can begin to understand such ccntplex issues. 

In the workshop which follows, you will have an opportunity 
to examine some of your own personality characteristics and 
values and to compare these with those of other members of your 
decision making group, and those of the work setting of which you 
are a part. Hopefully, you will gain valuable insight into the 
functioning of your decision making group. 
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Introduction 



The training package is written in such a way that it first 
addresses the issue of the personality characteristics of the 
principal and other group menibers; the program then takes a look at the 
personality values of the individual members in the decision making 
group; finally, the program helps participants to look at how their 
individual and collective philosophies cause institutional nonns and 
values to be established. Three paper-and-pencil exercises are used 
to raise issues and to stimulate discussion. Finally, the group 
fonnulates plans for follow-up activities to take place at the local 
school . 
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This training package is designed for use by menders of the 
staff ana administration in a school who are considering shared 
decision making and who arc familiar with the material contained in 
Personality Qiaracteristics S Institutional Values. Section I . The 
package should be read first by a person who mi^t then serve as 
**leader" for the experience. Ihis "leader** should not be a regular monber 
of the group. He should also be familiar with Personality 
Qiaracteristics S Institutional Values, Section I . Hie leader will be 
responsible for siq}plying the following: 

1. One copy each of the training package. 

2. Paper, pencils, pads, newsprint, felt-tip markers and 
Other conference materials as may be desirable. 

3. A setting where participants can work through the training 
package relatively uninterrupted. 

The amount of time to work through this package should be 
approximately 6 to 8 hours. It is reccomended that training sessions be 
initiated one evening and carried out through noon of the second day. 
'Ihis allows time to think and digest the ideas generated during the 
earlier working session. 

A review of both available research literature as wc7 <s direct 
feedback from practitioners had determined the need for si i a 
package. A careful search was made to locate training packages which 
would help interested educators deal with variables of personality 
characteristics and institutional values*; unfortunately, appropriate 
training programs could not be located by the authors. Ttds package-- 



as modest as it is in its earliest stages of development- -is the 
huiiible "beginning" to achieve greater insight into these complex 
issues. 

Hie leader and the group should understand that there is much we 
do not know about preparing people for shared decision making, lliere 
are serious questions about whether some people can or want to 
participate in shared decision making. 

As the leader uses the package, he will undoubtedly find that this 
training package is not a panacea. There are so many things we do not 
understand about the influence of personality characteristics and 
institutional values that this training package only begins to approach 
some of the elements of this dimension of shared decision making. 

There may be times when situations arise during the implementation 
of suggested training sequences when the "leader" may feel alone 
because the package may not appear to contain sane of the necessary 
resources for the leader's specific predicament. Candidly, however, 
the leader jhould be warned that what is available in the package 
(to the best of our current knowledge) reflects the "state of the art" I 
This training package, then, represents a beginning I The authors 
encourage all users of the package to analyze and record the times when 
they have felt uncertain due to voids in the package and to report 
your struggles and your recoveries from the situations to Dr. Raymond 
G. Melton, Director, National Cliister Coordination Center, 2418 Hatton 
Street, Sarasota, Florida 33577 or to your source of this training 
program. Tliis feedback may be useful subsequent developmental efforts. 
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l>lilU-'01<MANCli OIUECTIV liS 

Tills training package has three specific objectives: 

1. Given the need to identify personal values, participants 
in the workshop will completo the Achievement Motivation Program 
profile and will identify the top five and lowest five values. 

Evidence ; Participants (teachers and administrator) will have 
completed profiles and ranked five-sort inventory guides. In addition, 
based upon observations of the workshop leader and under his 
supervision, participr .ts will discuss their profiles with each 
other. 

2. Given the need to determine personal values as they relate 
to school practices, all participants will co}iq)lcte the instrument 
"Where Do You Stand?" indicatini; by an "X" each individual's personal 
attitudes and indicating by an "0" each person's perceptions of his 
schools operational policies and practices. 

Evidence : A completed "Where Do You Stand?" instrument will be 
available for each participant. In addition, based upon observations 
of the workshop leader, part icipaiits will discuss the match-mismatch 
relationships l)etwccn personal values of group members and the 
institutional practices. 

3. Given the need to follow up locally some of the infoimation 
and skills acquired at the workshop, the participants (collectively) 
will establish and write a plan for subsequent action. 

Evidence : Participants will prepare a written plan prior to 
departure from the workshop. 'Ihe plan will be duplicated and made 
available to each member of the workshop. Hie plan for subsequent 



action should include: (a) goals, (2) ideas for iinplementing activities, 
(3) dates for initiating and completing activities, and (4) names of 
individuals to be responsible for the action. 
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PART I - PhKSONALITY UlARACn-RISTICS 

Due to legal responsibilities and established role expectations of 
the principal and teachers » the shift from centralized to decentralized 
shared decision making can be difficult for a school and for a school 
district. IV/o factors seem to contribute heavily to this problem: 

1. Soiue personalities have a strong drive and need to control 

others; while other personalities have a strong need to 
be cent rul led b)r_ others; and, 

2. Most administrators have been in training programs where they 
were required to su pply answers rather than to assist others 
in arriving at answers ; while most teachers have been 
trained to expect answers from administrators rather than to 
participate in arriving at answers. 

The principal may be the one who can best insure that a shift to 
greatersharing of decision making is at least attempted in a school. 
A key to much of the effectiveness of a decision making group in a 
school may be the principal's understanding of his own personality 
characteristics as they relate to tlie deniamis of his role in shared 
decision making. Also important is the understanding other group 
members have of their own needs in this respect. 

At least tlieoretically, it is hclpiul for the group meml^ers to 
assess their need to control and bo controlled by others. 'Ihe 
instrument suggesteo for this purpose is tiie FI1«:)-B (Rindamental 
Interpersonal Relations -Behavior) instrument. Tliis measurement device 
may be useful to the entire group in accordiuice with directions which 
accompany this personality scale.* 

* (Copies of {'IKD-B Scales, by William C. Shutz, are available to qualified 
school psychologists from i-onsuiting I'.s. chologists Press, Inc., 577 

Colleiic Ave., Palo Alto, Ci '.>45(U» 
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PART II - PERSONAL AND INDIVIDUAL VALUES 

Qnpirlcal evidence suggests that the more open the individual, 
the more effectively he may work in shared decision making. This 
section of the workshop is designed to encourage individual growth toward 
effective openness in interpersonal relationships. You will examine 
both individual and groi^ values through the use of the 
Achievement Motivation Program^ instruments. The introduction to the 
program states: 

The purpose of this section of the workshop is to help participants : 

1. relate to each other constructively through free and open 
conmunication; 

2. recognize and support each others* unique growth patterns 
and latent, undiscovered potentials; 

3. clarify individual valeus, discovering what is important to 
YOU; and 

4. handle change more effectively because YOU become more 
positive in attitude and aware of your uniqueness, YOU 
discover new approaches to managing ycur life creatively. 

Within an af finning atmosphere, individual growth and learning 
take place. 



A non-profit prograpi of the W. Clement and Jessie V. Stone 
Foundation. 1972, W. Clement and Jessie V. Stone Foundation. 
All Rights Reserved. Permission to include references to this 
material has been granted and Is hereby acknowledged. 
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A, Identifying Valufcs Through Meaningful Uxperiences 

In preparation for this portion of the workshop, will you 
rofioct on the "ineanintiful situations" of your past that you 
consider successful. iXir lives arc made up of "little" successes that 
occur day by day. Ixich of us has a unique reservoir of successful 
experiences tiiat have been meaningful and growth-producing. Beccxning 
consciously aware of your SUCQiSSl^I. PAST will aid you in planning 
effectively in the future. 

Using "key" words, list below several meaningful experiences. 
The "largeness" or "smallness" of these experiences as perceived 
by other people is NOT important- -the ijiiportant consideration is that 
they are meaningful to YOU. 

It might be helpful to divide these meaningful experiences into 
"chapters" in your life, for example, elementary school, high school, 
and after high school; or perhaps family, social, and professional; or 
geographical locations, "when I lived in Chicago..." 

CHAPITERS 
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To have enjoyed the successes that you have listed on the previous 
page, you have satisfied some specific needs. We are aware of cur 
physical needs such as eating, breathing, and sleeping, which, if not 
met, will endanger our lives. We have certain psychological needs 
which also must be met if we are to continue to grow and be productive 
as emotionally and physically healthy human beings. These psychological 
needs are not as easily discernible as the obvious physical needs. 

Across the top of the chart on the following page are eight boxes. 
Write one of your MEANINGFUL EXPERIENCES in each of these boxes. 
Down the left-hand side is a column of needs. Take your successes, 
one at a time, and read the complete left -hand column. Place a 
check in those boxes that help explain why the experience was successful 
and meaningful to you. Check as many boxes as you feel apply in that 
specific experience. Repat the same process for each of your eight 
meaningful experiences. 

After completing the chart, go back and circle the checks in each 
experience that you feel helped you MOST CLEARLY IDENTIFY the reason 
for this being a meaningful experience for you. 

Count the number of tmas you have circle specific needs and list 
below, IN RANK ORDER, the four or five njeeds occurring most frequently. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

o 
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Doing what I want to do 


Doing things the way I think they 
chniilrl he done 


Using skill or kncw-how 


Learning new things 


Getting people to do what I want 

thnm to do. 


Nty sense of self-respect 


>f>' integrity 


Strengthening my feeling of acceptance 
amoriQ the oeoole I work with 


Strengthening my feeling of acceptance 
amono the neoole I see socially 


Strengthening m>- hold on my job or 

assurinc mvself of continued business or inconre 


Strengthening my feeling of love and ! 
accentarice within my family or among my close friend^ 


Getting a new job or a promotion, or generating 
new business or more income ! 


Obtaining insurance, or accumulating savings, 
or doing something toward my retirement 


Having adequate shelter , 


Avoiding bodily ham 


Having enough to eat and drink 


Staying alive 
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By exploring these meaningful experiences interpreted as 
"successes," you have gained some valuable insight into your needs 
that were satisfied. We will talk more about this in tht; workshop. 

Before proceding with the next part of this workshop package, 
the small group may wish to share one "success** experience with 
others. This my help to en^^curage openness among members of the 
group. 
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lliis part of the instrumeni is designed to help you consider, 
on a more intelioctual level, the values that have been important 
to you. 



li 



liacli of the groups below contains five values, 
preceding each value, place a number from 1 to 5. 
HIGHnsr ranking value in that group; number 5 represen 
you rank the least in that group. Be sure to number e 
you mu-^t give a different rating to each value listed 
of five. Repeat the same process for all 21 groups. 



the parenthesis 
Number 1 represents your 
the value 
ch value, and 
that group 



1 



(>. 
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( ) Achievement 8. ( 

f ) Altruism ( 

( ) Justice ( 

( ) Religious Faith ( 

( ) Wealth ( 

f ) Altruism 9. ( 

( ) Autonomy ( 

( ) Loyalty ( 

( ) Power ( 

( ) Recognition ( 



( ) Creativity 

( ) Love 

( J Pleasure 

i ) Recognition 

( ) Wealth 



( ) 

(. ; 

{ ) 

( ) 

t J 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



Aesthetics 

Justice 

Pleasure 

Po\vcr 

Wisdom 



Al triii sin 
Honesty 
love 

Physical i^ppearancc 
Wisdom 



10. r 

( 
( 
( 
( 

11. f 

( 

r 
( 
( 

12. f 

f 
f 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

: ) 



Achievement 
Ac?s the tics 
Health 
Honest 
Recognxt ion 



13. ( 

( 
( 
( 
( 

( ) Achievement 14. { 
( ) Autonomy ( 

( ) Ph)'sical 'opcarance ( 
( ) Pleasure ( 
f ) Skill 



Autonomy 15. 

lanotional Well Being 

Wealth 

Health 

Wisdom 

Honesty 16. 

Knowledge 

Power 

Skill 

Wealth 



Achievement 17. 
pjiiotional Well Being 
Love 

Morality 
Power 

Aesthetics 18. 

Autonomy 

Knowledge 

Love 

Religious I'aith 

Aesthetics 19. 
l/oy.il ty 
Mom 1 ity 

Physical Appearance 
Wealth 



Creativity 20. 
Health 

Physical Appearance 
l^ower 

Religious faith 



Health 
Justice 

Love 
1/iyal ly 
Skill 



21 



n 



Aesthetics 
Altruism 
Creativity 
tetional 
Well Being 
Skill 
pjnotional 
Well Being 
Justice 
Knowledge 
Physical 
Appearance 
Recognition 

Altruism 
Health 
Knowledge 
Morality 
Pleasure 

Morality 
R cognition 
Religious I'aith 
Skill 
Wisdom 

fiinor ional 
Well Being 
Honesty 
Loyalty 
Pleasure 
Religious I'aith 

Ach ievement 
CrOMtivi ty 
Know 1 edge 
loyalty 
Wisdom 

Autonomy 
Creativity 

Honesty 
Justice 
) ^brality 
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To sunmarize the results of the previous exercise, enter the 
numbers you recorded (for the first set of five) in the first box 
for each of those five values belcw. Each value occurs five times, 
so when you are through recording all 21 sets of five, you will 
have five entries for each value. Add those five niiifl>ers across. 
Ihe TOTALS coluim will then give you soroe id ea of the respective 
weights you give to the values involved. Ranember, the lower the 
number in the TOTALS coluim, the higher that value ranks in YOUR 
priorities . 

It is possible from this exercise to ascertain the top four 
or five most important values and the lowest four or five values. 
(Middle values are a little more susceptible to change in texms 
of arriving at a consisten prioi ty sequence due to routine 
fluctuations in individual choices or responses.) 
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1. Achievement 
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2. Aesthetics 














Altniism 














4. Autonomy 














5. Creativity 














6. liuotional Well Being 














7. ilea 1th 














8. llone*;ty 














9. Justice 














lu. Knowledge 








• 






11. Love 












• 


12. Loyalty 














13. Nbrality 














14. Physical Appearance 














15. Fleasurt' 














16. Powor 














17. Recognition 














18. Rcliiiious laith 















1'). Skill 














20. Woaltii 








- - - ---i 

21. Wihdom 
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(!. ][NTi;i(PHI'.TI N(; INIOHMATION i-ROM 'niH ACHIHVEMHhTr MOTIVATION PROGRAM 

Now tliat you have completed the two sections of the Achievement 
Motivation Program, you should have a better understanding o*^ values 
whicli arc iiiiportaii^ to you In practice, and tho values that seem 
ijitulJcctually important. At least theoretically tliere should be 
a reasonably ^ood iiujtch between the two. 

=falce-sefHe^timc to discuss th ese-resuU-s-andr-the imp li catio ns- - 

they may have on your decision making group. 

Proceed to the next section of the program. 
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PART ill ' WHKRH IX) YOU STAND? 16 

'Iliurc are indications thnt the greater the agreement hctwcen the 
{>ersona] values of inJiviUuai staff members and the institutional 
practices reflect ing these values, the greater the probability 
that sharuil decision making will function smoothly. It may be 
that this relationship is the most basic and critical factor 
affecting group decision making. 

The foliowina questionnaire "Where Do You Stand?" is designed 
to measure this relationship. Please con^lete the questionnaire 
according to the instructions. 
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A. WHERE DO YOU STAND? 

Instructions 

1. . M?.l;e a mark "X" somewhere along each line which best repres s 
your own feelings about each statement. 

2. Make a mark "O" somewhere along each line which best represents 
how you feel the school Is functioning relative to each of the 
statements. 

ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT CHILDREN 'S LEARNING : 

MOTIVATION: 

—Assumpttonrir-Chlldren areinnately curious and will €xploreH;belr^ 

environment without adult Intervention. 



Strongly Agree No strong Disagree Strongly 
Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 2: Exploratory behavior Is self-perpetiiatlng. 

Strongly Agree No Strong Disagree Strongly 
Agree Feeling Disagree 

CONDITIONS FOR LEARNING: 

Assumption 3: The child will display natural exploratory behavior If he 

Is not threatened. 

Strongly Agree No Strong Disagree Strongly 

Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 4: Confidence In self Is highly rt lated to capacity for learning 

I'nd for making Important choices affecting one's learning. 

Strongly Agree Wo Strong Disagree Strongly 

Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 5: Active exploration In a rich environment, offering a wide 

array of manipulative materials, will ^'".cllltate children's 
learning. 

"^Fongiy Agree No Strong? Disagree Strongly 

Agree Feeling Disagree 



o 
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Assumption 6: Play is not distinguished from work as the predominant 

mode of learning In early childhood. 

Strongly Agree No strong Disagree Strongly 
Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 7: Children have both the competence and the right to make 

significant decisions concerning their own learning. 

• Strongly Agree No Strong Disagree Strongly 
Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 8: Children will be likely to learn if they are given consider- 
able choice in the selection of the materials they wish to 

_ wSfk with~and~ln^h^"cholce-of-questtons'they~wt8frio 

pursue with respect to those materials. 

Strongly Agree No Strong Disagree Strongly 
Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 9: Given the opportunity, children will choose to engage In 

activities which will be of high interest to them. 

Strongly Agree No Strong Disagree strongly 
Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 10: If a child Is fully Involved In and Is having fun with an 

activity, learning Is taking place. 



strongly Agree No Strong Disagree Strongly 

Agree Feeling 

SOCIAL LEARNING: 

Assumption 11: When two or more children are interested In exploring 

the same problem or the same materials, they will 
often choose to collaborate in some way. 



Strongly Agree No Strong Disagree Strongly 

Ag'^ee Feeling Disagree 



■I 
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Assumption 12: When a child learns something wlilch Is Important to him, 

he will wish to share It with others. 

— gfrongly Agree l^o Strong lO-iagree Strongly 

Agree Feeling Disagree 

INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT: 
Assumption 13: Concept formation proceeds very slowly. 

Strongly Agree No Strong Disagree Strongly 
Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 14: Children learn and develop Intellectually not only at their 

own rate but in their own style. 

Strongly Agree No Strong Disagree Strongly 

Agree . Feellnr Disagree 

Assumption 15: Children pass through similar stages of intellectual 

development each In his own way and his own rate and 
in his own time. 

— Strongly Sgree No Strong Disagree Strongly 

Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 16: Intellectual growth and development take place through a 

sequence of concrete experiences followed by abstractions. 

— Strongly Agree No Strong DTsagree Strongly 

Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 17: Verbal abstractions should follow direct exi)erience with 

objects and ideas, not precede them or ?uibstitute for 
thorn. 



EVALUATION: 
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Assumption 18: The preferred source of verification for a child's 

solution to a problem comes through the materials he 
is working with. 



strongly Agree No Strong Disagree Strongly 
AfTce Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 19: Errors are necessarily a part of the learning process; 

they are to be expected and even desired for they contain 
information essential for further learning. 



Strongly Agree No Strong ' Disagree Strongly 
Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 20: Those qualities of a person's learning which can be 

carefully measured are not necessarily the most 
important. 



Strongly Agree No Strong Disagree Strongly 

Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 21: Objective measures of performance may have a negative 

effect upon learning. 



Strongly Agree No Strong Disagree Strongly 

Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 22: Learning is best assessed Intuitively, by direct observation. 



Strongly Agree Wo Strong Disagree Strongly 

Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 23: The best way of evaluating the effect of the school 

experience on tho child is to observe him over a long 
period of time. 



Strongly Agree fTo Strong Disagn o Strongly 

Agree Feeling Disagree 
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Assumption 24: The best measure of a child^s work Is his work. 



— Strongly Agree No Strong Disagree Strongly 
Agree Feeling Disagree 

II. ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT KNOWLEDGE 

Assumption 25: The (lUiiUty of being Is more important than the quality 

of knowing; knowledge is a means of education, not Its 
end. The final test of an education Is what a man is, 
not what he knows. 



Strongly Agree f5o"§trong Disagree Strongly 

Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 26: Knowledge is a function of one's personal Integration of 

experience and therefore does not fall Into neatly 
separate categories or "disciplines." 

Strongly Agree No Strong Disagree Strongly 

Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 27: The structure of knowledge is personal and idiosyncratic; 

it is a function of the synthesis of each individual's 
experience with the world. 

— 'Strongly Agree No Strong Disagree Stronirly 

Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 28: Little or no knowledge exists which it is essential for 

everyone to acquire. 



Strorigly Agree No Strong Disagree Strongly 

Agree Feeling Disagree 

Assumption 29: It is possible, even likely, that an individual may learn 

'und possess knowledge of a phenomenon and yet be unable 
to display It publicly. Knowledge resides with the knower, 
not in its public expression. 

Strongly Agree Ho"STrong Disagree Strongly 

Agree I'eellng Disagree 



o 
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a. Interpreting the Results of the '*Where Do You Stand?" Quest ionnaire ; 
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iVhen the questionnaires have been completed all the participants 
together should go through and identify the ID assumptions which have 
the ^rcatost discrepancy between what they btJliv^vo L."» happening tind 
what they believe should happen. Ihese should then he tallied. 
I'Vequently there will hv several assumptions which stand out as 
illu^Jtrating commonly shared perceptions of discrepancies between 
personal values and perceived practice (or between actual and 
desired). These major discrepancies should be written on a chart 
or blackboard so that all participants can see and discuss the 
implications of these significant discrepancies. 

Reconvene the same small groups established earlier to discuss 
and analyze why such divergence between values and practices might 
occur in these major areas of discrepancy as most frequent ly 
perceived by members of the group. It will be helpful to establish a time to 
return to the large group to sh^trt^ the results of the siuall group 
discussions. He sure to allow adequate time for discussions in the 
small groups- The analysis ot eacli of tlie assumptions may become 
veiy involved. 

It should ho ruiu'nihi'red that the siuall i.;roups have two primaiy 
charges for their dialogucts; and it may be nocessaiy for one iiidividual 
in each group to take responsibility for maintaining the task focus. 
'ITie group sluiuld: 

1. Identify the major reasons why they believe there is a 

difference between Lheor/ and praclk'c (recording* the roasons 
on newsprint pads J. 
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2. identify at least three alternatives (brainstorm) for 

ruinovin>> the constraints LJcntlficd on H above. (Write the 
suggested solutions on the newsprint pads).* 



An interesting technique has been used wheri' the ideas have been 
written with felt tip pens on clear plastic and then shown in an 
overhead projector. TTie plastic sheets (8 1/2 x 11) can later 
be Xeroxed and distributed to participants for their own notes. 
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PARI" IV - rOCUSlNO Tlfl; WORKSHOP aXPERIENOi 



A decision making group exists to make decisions when there 
are tasks to be accomplished and/or problems to be resolved. 
I'requcntly, however, the lack of understanding of personal needs 
ami value conflicts witiiin a group interferes with the task focus, 
and the group finds itself unable to perfom its decision making 
function effectively. The experiences in this workshop thus. far 
were designed: 

1. to enable you to gain un awareness and understanding of 
some of the factors which interfere with your task focus ; 
and 

2. to begin to establish some basic trust in each other and 
therefore in the group. 

In this last part of the workshop you will develop a plan for 
future action to eliminate seme of the value and need conflicts 
which interfere with the task fociis of your p.roup. 
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HAia* V ' ACTION PLANS FOR FOLUOW UP? 



To begin to establish pians for action at your specific school 
or district location, you should share the results of the brain- 
storming session you liave just completed. Combine the lists of 
constraints to conflict resolution, and the alternative solutions. 

The group now has the following four charges: 

1. Identify additional problems of personality variables and 
institutional values needing discussion by other members 
of the staff (where some members of the staff were unable 
to be included in the workshop). 

2. Identify possible alternatives for problem reso ation. 

3. Solicit names of people who might be willing to be 
responsible for carrying out the tasks listed above. 

4. Establish deadlines for completing the tasks to be 
accomplished. 

Hach oi the foregoing points should be written on large news- 
print paper by one or more member of the group, usually the one 
responsible for reporting to the large group. This is an important 
activity because this planning will set the direction for future 
actions. It is imperative that plans for the future be given adequate time 
and attention and that the plans be made at the workshop . Otherwise, 
appropriate follow-up will be less likely to occur. 
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SiiAIO DliCISION MAKING: 
OiiCISION MAKING MODELS 
A DISCUSSION GUIDE 



Mr. Rodger E. Cryer 
Project Director 

Mr, Martin Harris 
Prime Consultant 



Dr. Virgil 5. Mollis 
Superintendent 
Marin County Schools 
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TAl^LE OF CONTCNTS 



Editor's Foreward 

Introduction and Objectives 

Part I Individual Exercise 

Part II Decision Making 

Part III Group Exercise 

Part IV Decision Making Models 

Part V Analysis of Three Models 
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liDITOR'S imWARD 

leader *s Instructions 

This discussion guide is designed to be used by a group of 
educators who anticipate taking part in or wish to improve a decision 
making group. The package should first be read by a person who might 
then serve as "leader" for the experience. This "leader" can be 
responsible Tor supplying the following: 

1. One copy each of the discussion guide, 

2. TV/o sheets of scratch paper and a pencil for each 
participant, 

3. Setting where the participants can work through the 
training package relatively uninterrupted. 

The ajiiount of time to wc?rk through this package should be 
approximately one 8 -hour day maximum. 
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liVrRODUCTIQN AND OBJliLTIVES 

The objectives of this training package are: 

1) to familiarize you with three models of decision making) 

2) to discuss critical factors to be considered in designing 
shared decision making models* and 

3) to analyze the advantages and disadvantages of three 
typical decision making models. 

Ihc package consists of five parts. Part I is an individual 
exercise. After completing this you should read Part II, which 
introduces three types of decisions. A group exercise follows 
in Part III. Part IV discusses the factors to be considered in 
designing shared decision making models* while Part V analyzes three 
such models. 
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PART I • iNnivmiAL nximcisn 

On the following page you will find an exercise which 
you sliould take approximately fifteen minutes to complete.* 

After completing the exercise you stould read Part II 
of this training manual. Part III is a group exercise using the 
results of the individual exercise in Part I. 



Note: Anyone already having experienced this exercise should still 
participate, but not disclose the significance of the exercise 
until the following discussion. 
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LOST ON THE MOON 
Individual Woi*k8hcct 

The Situation ; Your spaceship has just crash-landed on the lighted side 
of the" moon. You were scheduled to rendezvous with a mother 
ship 200 miles away on the lighted surface of the moon, but the 
rough landing has ruined your ship and destroyed all the equip- 
ment on board, except lor the 15 items listed below. 

Due to technical difficulties the mother ship cannot come to you. 
You must go to it. Your crew's survival depends on reaching the 
mother ship, so you must choose the most critical Items available 
for the 200-mile trip. Your task Is to rank the 15 Items in terms 
of their importance for survival. Place number one by the most 
important item, number two by the second most important, and 
so on through number 15, the least important. You will have 
fifteen minutes to make the ranking. 

Supplies : ^ Box of matches 

Food concentrate 



Fifty feet of nylon rope 



Parachute silk 



Solar-powered portable hearing unit 



Two . 45-caliber pistols 



One case of dehydrated milk 



Two 100-*pounct tanks of oxygen 



Stellar map (of the moon's constellation) 



Self-inflating life raft 



Magnetic compass 



Five gallons of water 



Signal flares 



First-aid kit containing injection needles 



Solar-powered FM receiver-transmitter 
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PAivr II - lUicrsiON making 

WHAT IS DECISION MAKING? 

We are all constantly making decisions. Each day we make 
decisions about what to eat, what to wear, what to do in our spare 
time. Loss frequently we make decisions about where to go on 
vacation, which house to buy, which job offer to take. Many of 
us arc also fortunate to be able to make many decisions about what 
we shall do at our place of work and how we shall do it. 

But what is it, this thing we all do all the time? There are 
many definitions of decision making, ranging from the very simple 
to the very erudite. For the purpose of this discussion, we will 
begin with a fairly simple definition: 

decision making is the act of specifying future actions or 

events . 

'Ihat is, a decision is a statement of what may happen in the 
future. This simple definition covers decision making processes as 
single as what to eat for dinner, to those as complex as whether or 
not to make a pre-emptive nuclear strike against an enemy nation. 

Individuals make decisions that affect themselves or others. 
So do groups. 'Ihe influence, or power, that a decision has is 
often related to the power of the individual or group that makes it. 
For example, an individual citizen may decide that traffic signals 
are needed at a particular junction, but his decision won't put them 
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there. Some person, or iiroup, with a position ol' authority within 
local government has to agree to inclement the decision before 
the signals are actually installed. 

Specifying a future action or event (making a decision) will not 
in itself ensure that that action or event will take place. There is 
an important relationship between the ability to make decisions and 
the power to ensure that they are implemented. This idea is further 
explored in the shared decision making training package entitled 
"Accountability for Decisions." 

Wo have defined decision making as the act of specifying 
future actions or events. Itoes this mean that there is only one way 
of making a decision? Not at all. There are three broad categories, 
or types, of decision making with which we should become familiar. 
WllAT Alii; 'nili •nil^il: 'l-Yl'liS 01' DliClSION MAKINd? 

On tiic face of it, decisions are made in many different ways, 
but all decisions may be placed into one of three broad categories: 

1. rational decision making 

2. bureaucratic decision making 

3. political decision making 

BUT DON'T WE ALL MAKE RATIONAL DECISIONS? 

Well, we all think that "we" do, even if few other people seem 
to I However, if we adopt a fairly strict definition of rational decision 
making, then we shall see that, in fact, very few truly rational 
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decisions are made by anyone, anywhere 

A truly rational decision is one in which, given a specific 
problem requiring a decision (a future course^ of action to be specified) 

1) all possible alternative courses of action are listed. 

2) all possible consequences of each alternative course of 
action arc listed, and 

3) the course of action that best meets the criteria established 
for a decii^ion about this problem is chosen as the decision 
to be implemented. 

We my feel that very often we do just that in our lives, but 
it is doubtful that wc often find all alternatives and all consequences 
before choosing a particular course of action. Ihe amount of effort 
involved in making truly rational decisions about even simple things 
is very great, and typically we can't afford that much energy. Even 
if we try to make a good, rational decision, we cannot be sure that 
we have listed all the possible alternatives and consequences, since 
many may be outside the limits of our experience. As we shall 
see later, however, decision making that approaches the rational 
type is becoming more common. 
AREN'T BURI-AUCRATIC DECISIONS BAD DECISIONS? 

Not necessarily. The word bureaucratic is not used here in a 
negative sense (although frequently this is the case in normal 

* See; Simon, Herbert A., Administrative Behavior , Second Edition. 

New York: The Free Press, 1965 for a more detailed technical 
discussion. 
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conversation). Bureaucracies are often characterized as hierarchical, 
unyielding, luithinkini;, impersonal orgatii zations which are bad 
places tor people to be. Indeed, they often are, but t!)ey niay also 
represent one of the best ways we know of to organise some elements 
within our increasingly complex technological world. Whatever the truth 
is about them, bureaucratic decision making is related to ihe view 
of bureaucratic organizations as being better equipped to deal with 
a complex world. 

Pure bureaucratic decisions can be made by a computer as well, 
and frequently better, than by a human being. Bureaucratic decision 
making is decision making by rule ; regulations, published standards, 
guidelines, etc., e. g., if such and such occurs, do so and so. Thus, 
by the mle: "If a man clocks in to his job not more than 15 minutes 
late, witliliold 15 minutes pay"; then when a man clocks in 4 minutes 
late, he loses 15 minutes pay. 

Now wc may argue that this is a bad mle, for he may have 
been late for any number of reasons, many of which wore beyond his 
control. Still, it is possible to list any number of such rules, many 
of which would be associated with large, bureaucratic organizations. 

So, aren't bureaucratic decisions bad? No, they are not necessarily 
bad. Consider this rule: "Whei; the alarm rings, crews will immediately 
man their fire engines and proceed to the address <:iven them by the 
dispatcher." It is a bureaucratic rule that leads to a bureaucratic 
decision --when the alarm sounds, jump on the fire engine and go. 
Firemen don't sit around and talk about it, or ignore it because there 
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have been two false alantis today or because they are eating. Most 
would agree that society, and fi^'emen, regard that as a veiy good 
decision. Few people would want firemen to make the decision to 
respond to tho alam in any other way. 

But now we seem to be talking about bureaucratic rules . What 
happened to bureaucratic decision making? The two are, nf course, 
opposite:} sides of the same *oin. A bureaucratic rule might state: 

If A occurs, do B« 

When an individual is faced with situation A, he makes a 
bui^eaucratic type decision if he. applies the rule and does B. If you 
like, the individual's obligation is to obey the rule. 

llie rule to be obeyed may be a "good" rule or a "bad" rule, 
depending upon who is judging it. Most of the rules mentioned above 
are "good" rules. Other bureaucratic rules may be good for, say, 
80* of the people or situations to which they are applied, but bad 
for the rest. In any event, bureaucratic decision mi\king if 
implemented fully, is rarely a very con5)lex or exciting process for 
the individual. 

Bureaucratic decision making essentially refers to the 
process of applying pre-detemined courses of action to situations 
as they occur. There are, as we shall see later, variants of pure 
bureaucratic decision making. 

We have now suggested that truly rational decisions are very 
difficult to make and that although bureaucratic decision making 
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nuy he jiooJ or hiul, it is rarely exciting. This i^i lngs us to tlio 

tlurU type political decision making. 

Biri' ShKHJLDN'T lilXJCATORS STAY AWAY FROM POLITICAI. Dl-CISIONS? 

Conventional wisdom has said yes, educators should stay away 
from politics. This view dates from the struggle, at the end of the 
nineteenth century and beginning of the twentieth, by professional 
educators to wrest control of schools from party ward bosses in 
large cities. Schools should be run by professionals and should be 
well insulated from partisan politics and patronage, was the basic 
argument. Although professional educators won the first battle, 
tlic debate continues under the guise of community controi , 
community participation, etc. 

However, political decision loaking refers not only to partisan 
politics \ycY sc, but also to the political process of bargaining and 
compromise amongst individuals and groups holding differing views. 
It is sometimes called a democratic process when each individual 
has a right to speak up on issues and have some influence on the 
decisions which affect him. 

In this more broad view, schools are political institutions. 
Tliey are shaped by the needs, desires and wishes of many groups — 
sciiooi boards, administrators, teachers, parents, religious groups, 
state and federal governments, etc. All of these groups have had 
an effect on schools at one time or another. Although the degree each 
group has influenced the schools has varied, all have views on what 
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schools are for and how tiiey should be run. Hach group has 
espoused their views in public. 

Political decision making is concerned with the task of 
resolving the views of these different groups and arriving at some 
compromise that in some way may satisfy all parties Involved. It 
is unfortunate that the words "political bargaining" and "political 
compromise" have, like the word "bureaucratic", strong negative 
overtones, particularly in educational settings. It is unfortunate 
because political decision making is the dominant form of decision 
making in most organizations, and schools are no exception. 

Vor example, consider a debate in an elementary school 
over curriculum. Different groups of teachers have different 
preferences. Some want more emphasis on cognitive skills, some 
njore emphasis on affective behaviors, some want to stress the 
development of psychoF-otor skills, while still others feel the 
present balance is just fine. Where the school has the responsibility 
for making broad curriculum decisions, all these groins need to 
be heard clearly but all cannot be fully accommodated. Con5)rcmises 
are reached so that, while no one group gets all it wanted, most are 
reasonably happy with the outcome. 

This type of process occurs at every level within the school 
system, right through to the governing board of education. Of course, 
not all groins are heard at each level unless special precautions 
have been taken. This is really what shared decision making is 
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ail about. We should not be in any doubt, however, that shared 
decision making is essentially a political decision making process. 
WliY DO 1 NEHD TO KNOW ALL THAT? 

Tins breakdown into rational, bureaucratic and political 
processes for decision making has proven to be useful for looking 
at many organizations such as the federal government, business 
enterprises, hospitals, social welfare agencies and schools. 

It is important to understand the three decision making types 
because, as we shall see later, the type of decisions that have to 
be made are frequently determined by the setting in which they arc 
made. 

We have suggested that any given decision making process 
can rarely be described as purely rational, purely bureaucratic or 
purely political in nature. 

national decisions are difficult to make because of the 
difficulties involved in finding all alternatives and all consequences 
of these alternatives. Yet we all tend to feel that rational decision 
making is the best and, indeed, the way most of us operate. In fact 
we often use a modified fom of rational decision making called 
"satisfycing." We search for alternatives until we find one that is 
satisfactory. That is, it meets some minimum criteria we have 
established for a particular decision. It may not be the best 
available decision, but we are satisfied with it and can live with 
its consequences. 
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As you can see, satisfycing will greatly reduce the nuniber of 
alternatives that we have to consider, for we stop searching when 
a satisfactory one is found. We also tend to search for solutions 
that we, or someone we know, has successfully implemented before. 
In this way we rather severely limit the scope of our search for 
alternatives by looking for "proven" or demonstrated alternatives. 

Satisfycing has elements of rationality in it, but it also 
acknowledges the fact that we have neither the time nor the experience 
to indulge in purely rational decision making. 

Similarly, much bureaucratic decision making is a modified 
version of the techniques described above. An individual making 
decisions frequently has discretion in rule selection or rule 
application. This is especially true in school settings. Rules 
are frequently of the foxm: 

If A occurs, then do B or C. 
For example, a judge can use discretion in setting punishments 
for convicted persons. Legal statutes frequently set maximum fines 
and/or prison sentences for specific crimes, but a judge uses his 
discretion in setting the impropriate penalty in each individual case. 

Discretionary bureaucratic decisions, then are decisions 
that are made within some general rule, or guideline, for action. 

Finally, as we all know, a political decision making process 
can easily be distorted if one or more of the participants has 
considerably greater power or influence than the others. In such 
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cases, bargaining and compromise beccMe almost non-existent, with 
the powerful tacitly implying tliat the weak may not even be 
included in the process unless they agree to abide by the status 
quo . Clearly, this can be a major problem in shared decision making 
where seme of the participants, for example, administrators, are 
|X)werful by virtue of their role and status within the general 
school setting. Hiis status hvxy make them influential in some areas 
even in which they have little expertise. This seems to be because 
there there is an expectation that experts in one area should be 
experts in every area. 

It is this ;ibusc of |X)wcr and status that is largely responsible 
for the negative attitude so many people have to the political process 
of bargaining and compromise. 

Other training packages in this series deal with strategies 
for reducing status differences and interpersonal differences which 
often arise in shared decision making situations. 
THEN WHICH TYPE OF K-CISION MAKING SHOULD I USE? 

As we have stated, shared decision making in organizations 
is essentially a political decision making process. However, 
elements of rationality also need to be present. Where groins are 
in conflict, (that is, having different solutions to the same problem), 
and are reasonably well balanced in texms of power to influence, 
there would seem to be an increased possibility for the rational 
approach to play a larger part in the decision making process. 



Under these circumstances, Uecisions reached through bargaining 
and canprondse will tend to display elements of rationality also. 
Hie three types of decision making described are not mutually 
exclusive, and in a complex world where decisions have to be made 
often and quickly, all three have an inqportant part to play. 

The remainder of this training package is addressed to the 
problem of designing a "model" of shared decision making. That is, 
description of who is involved, their relationships with each other, 
how decisions are reached and imple tented and how they are 
evaluated. 

The relative importance given to arriving at speedy decisions, 
ensuring widespread participation, ensuring decisions that are 
satisfying to as many as possible, etc. , will largely determine the 
model used for shared decision making in any particular setting. 
WHAT'S A DECISION MAKING MODEL? 

A model is a description, either verbal, pictorial or mathe- 
matical, or a process. The model allows us to make predictions 
about the process and its outcomes given certain imputs. Here's 
an example of a simple mathematic model: 

a « 20 + 14 

If we are given a value for a, we can use the model to predict the 
corresponding value of b. 

Perhaps the most common torn of a decision making model 
is a canpar.y's organization chart. It shows the relationships of 
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(lepartmcnts and people and noxmally puts them in a hierarchical 
relationship. 

Organization charts similar to these are also common in school 
districts where the charts show relationships between the Board, 
superintendent, asi>istant superintendents, PTA, principals, etc. 

Although they are purported to, they do not always accurately 
portray the decision ..laking process within an organization. They 
imply an upward flow of infomation and a downward flow of decisions, 
lliat is, any level of the organization supplies infoxmtion to the 
level above it and makes decisions affecting the level below it. 
Decision making is rarely as simple as this, however. So, although 
organization charts have their uses, they are not always useful as 
decision making models, primarily because they do not allow us to 
make predictions about how decisions are made and who will be 
involved in making them. 

Sliared decision making represents one attempt to move away 
from this rigid type of organization and toward greater involvement 
in the decision making process of those who will be directly 
responsible for implementing the decisions and those who are most 
affected by the decisions. For this reason we will be talking about 
decision making models that focus more on the roles that people 
play and the processes people use in reaching decisions. 
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Holoiv discuss iuj; critical factors that should he eonsidcivd 
in designing a shared decision making model, it would he best to 
work the exercise that follows in Part III. 
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md III - GROUP EXERCISIi 

You should be in a group of 4 to 6 members. Taking about 
30 minutes for the task, use group discussion to arrive at a 
•'oasensus on the supplies ranking (see Part I exercise). That is, 
as a group, rate the 15 items. You may refer to your own previous 
ratings, at any time. One member of the group should record the 
final group consensus on the following page. When the ranking 
is completed, then complete the exercise by following the 
instmctions on page 19. 

Remember, tlic idea is to create a single ranking of all 
the items for the aroup within the half hour period. 
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LOST ON THE MOON 

Group Worksheet 
(To be completed by one member for the group) 

Supplies: Box of matches 

Food concentrate 

Fifty feet of nylon rope 

Parachute silk 

Solar -powered portable heating unit 

Two . 45-callber pistols 

One case dehydrated milk 

Two 100-pound tanks of oxygen 

Stellar map (of the moon's constellation) 

Self-inflating life raft 

Magnetic compass 

Five gallons of water 

Signal flares 

First-aid kit containing injection needles 

^ Solar -powered FM receiver -transmitter 



When you have completed this ranking exercise, turn to page 19. 
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You should now discuss, for about 15 to 20 minutes, the types of 
decision making procedures you used. Here are some suggestions 
to guide your conversation (you need not limit discussion solely to 
these suggestions) ; 

To what extent were group decisons reached in a rational 
way? (You might also discuss how rational individual 
decisions were.) 

To what extent were group decisions bureaucratic? 
To what extent were group decisions political in nature? 
If someone in the group had been an astronaut (!), a 
pilot, or someone with special expertise (if, for example, 
someone had played the Moon Game previously) to what 
extent did this person influence the group decisions? 
What techniques did you use to resolve conflicts and arrive 
at a consensus? (Coin flips, majority votes, etc.) 

When you have completed this part of the exercise you should continue 

with Part III on the next page. 
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rankinCkS spore 

This third part of the exercise is designed to demonstrate 
that, in general, group decisions in this game are better than 
individual decisions. 

Use the fonn on the following page. Take your individual 
rankings from page 2 and enter them. Then write down the difference 
between your ranking and that suggested by NASA under "Error 
I*oints." (Ignore pias and minus signs.) When you have done this 
for all 15 items, add up the total number of error points. 

Then repeat this process for the group rankings. 

In almost all cases the total error points for the group 
ranking will be less than that for each of the individuals in the 
group, lixceptions to this principle arc fairly rare. 

NASA suggests the following over-all rating for individual 
error points. 

0 - 25 fixcellent 

26 - 32 Good 

33-45 Average 

46 - 55 Fair 

56 - 70 Poor 

71 - 112 Very Poor 

There is no rating chart for group decisions error points. You 
should now read Part IV of this discussion guide. 
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NASA Rating of Supplies 
(To be completed by all group members^ 



l^upply 




NASA's Your Error Group Error 
Ranks Rank Points Ranks Points 


Box of matches 


No oxygen on moon to 
sustain flame; virtually 
worthless 


15 


Food concentrate 


Efficient means of 
supplying energy 
requirements 


4 


Fifty feet of 
nylon rope 


Useful in scaling cliffs, 
tying injured together 


6 


parachute silk 


Protection from sun's 
rays 


8 


Solar -powered 
portable heating 
unit 


Not needed unless on 
dark side 


13 


Two . 45 caliber 
pistols 


Possible means of self- 
propulsion 


11 


one case of 
dehydrated 
Pet milk 


Bulkier duplication of 
food concentrate 


12 


Two loo-pound 
tanks of oxygen 


Most pressing survival 
need 


1 


Stellar map (of 
the moon's con- 
stellation 


Primary means of navi- 
gation 


3 


Self-inflating 
life raft 


CO*^ bottle in military 
raft may be used for 
propulsion 


9 


Magnetic field on moon 
Magnetic compass is not polarized; worth- 
less for navigation 


14 


Five gallons of 
water 


Replacement for tremen- 
dous liquid loss on lighted 
side 2 


Signal flares 


Distress signal when 
mother ship Is sighted 


10 


First-aid kit 
containing 
injection needles 


Needles for vitamins, 
medicines, etc., will 
fit special aperture in 
NASA space suits 


7 


Solar-powered 
FM receiver- 
transmitter 


For communication with 
mother ship, but FM 
requires line-of-sight 
transmission and short 
ranges 


5 



Totals 

Error points are the absolute difference 
Q between your ranks and NASA *s (disregard 
ERjC plus or minus signs) ^ . 
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Vm IV IMUllSION MAKING MM)liLS 
Introduction 

We have discussed different types of decision making and 
indicated that these will have some influence on the shared decision 
making model adopted in any particular school. That model should 
allow us to make accurate predictions about who will be involved in 
any particular decision and what the process will be. In designing 
that model, however, several other important factoids imst be 
considered: the purpose of the model, the membership in the 
process, the operating procedures, how decisions will be imple- 
mented and how evaluations of both individual decisions and the model 
itself will be made. Each of these factors will be discussed in turn. 
We should point out that there are no final answers to be found here, 
rather we suggest several factors to be taken into consideration when 
slwrcU decision making models are being formulated. 
Purpose of the Decision Making Model 

licforc considering how a particular model should operate 
we must clear as to its purpose. Are decisions made within the 
model binding on others? Or is it primarily a model for making 
recommendations for action to some other party? Is the model to 
solve one particular type of problem or is it to solve problems of 
many types on an on -going basis? 

The first of these coasiderations is most critical. Although 
shared decision making is part of a move to more effective participation 
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by teachers, students, parents, etc. in the affairs of a school, one 
individual, the principal, is usually held responsible, both legally 
and traditionally, for tlic operation of that school. This applies 
especially to the district administration, the school, board, and 
the community. Since it is difficult to hold entire groups responsible 
for the conduct of a school, the legal situation is not likely to 
change substantially, with the possible exception of collective 
negotiations legislation emerging. Hence the question remains are 
decisions binding or are they subject to veto by a higher authority? 

If the output of a shared decision making group is advisory 
in nature, this will likely affect many features of the model, 
especially participation. Many people will not be willing to give 
time to making recomnendations which may then be accepted or 
rejected. Veto pcwer is an exanqple of the difference between the 
power to m;ike decisions and the power to implement them noted earlier. 

One way to reduce the Jikelihood of a veto is to involve the 
person liolding that power in the decision making process. This 
strategy allows that person to argue persuasively against any , 
decision that might result in his veto. In fact, his most powerful 
argument would probably be a statement to the effect that, "If you 
decide X, I'll have to veto it." Tnere is no one answer to how 
this veto power problem can be solved, for the character and 
personality of the veto holder will largely determine what happens 
in a particular setting. 
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It is also important to look at the size and scope of decisions 
to he niade within the model. Will the model solve a wide range of 
problems and make decisions in a number of areas, or will it be 
limited to a particular type o£ decision? 

Membership 

The people who have parts to play in the model are as important 
as the model itself. In fact, they may be more important, since the 
best model for shared decision making in the world cannot operate 
successfully without effective people. Here we will consider 
three variables concerned with membership in the model. 

First of all, who decides who shall participate in the decision 
makinji process? Arc members appointed, elected or do they volunteer? 
i'»iven the s«une motlcl, each of these methods of staffing might result 
in different people serving. Hach method has advantages and dis- 
advantages, some of which are sunmrized on the following page. 



Figure 2. Membership Variables 
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Selection 

Method Some Advantages Some Disadvantages 



y^pointed 
Participants 


a. Reduction in conflict as 
all might tend to have 
similar views as 
"leader" 

b. Tendency for decisions 
to be made raoidlv 

c. Composition can be 
more rationally 
determined in advance, 
i.e. , a fair 
representation of 
differing views and 

wUlld C X CUCiiwXwd W0UI uc 

planned and implemented. 


a. Possible reduction in 
alternative views that 
will be presented 

b. Tendency for appoint- 

for previous favors 
or support 

c. Possible exclusion of 
"good" people because 
they are a threat to 
con^etence of "leader" 

d. . Appointees tend to be 

accounLaDie lo leaoer 
rather than those 
for whom they are 
making decisions 


Elective 
Participants 


a. Everyone has a voice 
in selection of 
decision makers 

b. Decision makers tend 
to be accountable to 
electorate 


a. Good people often 
avoid the "publicity" 
involved in the 
elective process 

b. Hie most con^Jetent are 
not necessarily elected 


Volunteer 
Participants 


a. Normally only those 
who can spare necessary 
time will volunteer 

b. Those with strongest 
interest, expertise, 
motivation might serve 
especially if invited, 
but not feel obligated 
to assume unwanted 
responsibility 


a. Volunteers are not 
accountable to anyone 
for their actions 

b. Volunteers are fre- 
quently motivated by 
a desire to curry 
favor rather than a 
genuine dei^ire to serve 

c. Volunteers often have a 
limited and possibly 
fluctuating commitment 
which reduces effective- 
ness and responsibility 
of the groups. 
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This is by m moans iui exhaustive list of aUvMulaj;i's aiul 
disadvantages the reader is invited to add to this list. 

A critical problem in deciding on membership is to ensure that 
people witli both time and expertise seive. It is as useless to have 
experts with no time as it is to have non-experts with plenty ol 
time. 

Secondly, within a decision making model there will normally 
be positions of chairiierson and secretary. Someone has to assume 
responsibility for calling meetings, paissing on decisions, Keeping 
notes, drafting statements, setting the agenda, etc. Tliese tasks arc 
important, and thust tlie positions of stjcretary and chairperson are 
crucial. Tiic chaliporson tcndi^ to control process while the 
secretary facilitates "group memory." The ix»ople filling these 
roles clearly need tlie trust and support of the other participants. 
I(\flicn tlicrc is strong conflict between two or more faction-., it may 
he advisable to have these positions filled by "neutrals". 

Tliirdly, should the membership be relatively permanent or 
should it vary considerably, depending primarily on the type of 
decisions being made? This question is, of course, closely related 
to the questions about the purpose of the model. It is quite feasible 
as we shall see later, to have a model that allows for changing 
moiiibcrship witli ciuuiging tL'cision areas. 

Having considered the purpose and membership for a model, 
wc should next turn our attention to the procedures used to rcacli 
decisions. 
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Operating Procedures 

It is important to establish procedures for bringing matters 
needing decisions to the attention of the decision making structure. 
A closely related problem is that of timing can structure make a 
decision within the time constraints set by the problem? And, 
who makes that determination? 

These are knotty problems; however, they must be satisfactorily 
resolved or the shared decision making process may be subverted, 
either intentionally or unintentionally. 

To illustrate this point, let us suppose that a decision is 
required by tomorrow but the appropriate committee cannot meet until the 
duy-aftor-tomorrow. It is then likely that someone else will make the 
UcclHion ins toad o£ the connnitteo. This kind of situation will inevitably 
arise from tlmo to tiino quite nutunilly. However, we must he uwaro 
tliat u tiino limit can become a play used by those who aro opposed 
to any shared decision making model. Groups should guard against sucli 
subversion of its purpose and work. 

Another operational consideration is the method by Mch a 
specific decision is adopted as "the decision." Is it to be through 
un&iimous agreement, a majority vote or an infoimation "feeling of 
consensus." The method chosen will likely vary according to the 
importance of the decision and the people involved. 

Finally, will there be parliamentary rules govezning the 
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conduct of sliarcd decision making sessions or will they be "free-for-ali" 
unsttiKturcd sessions? Tlicre is nothing inherently right or wrong iibout 
either format and individual or group preferences may largely decide 
this matter. 

In general, however, operating procedures should be ar> 
simple and as clear as jwssible. Nothing is more damaginji to the 
spirit of shared decision making than constant haggles over procv»?^ure 
which interrupt the important business at hand. 
Implementation 

Onco di'cisions have l^ecn made tliat are binding upon some 
LndividiKils or groups, who is responsible for ensuring tiiat they are 
implemented? This is particularly important consideration for 
groups undowered to make district-wide decisions. Some form of 
reporting back to the decision making group is important to cionitor 
this most important dimension. 

Implementation of decisions may be the most difficult problem 
to overcome, particularly for decisions that are not very simple. 
Inevitably, many of those responsible for the in^lementation will not 
liave been involved in the decision making process which took place 
on behalf of a whole district. In such instances, in addition to 
deliberate non- implementation, multiple interpretations of the 
implications of a decision further complicate matters. 
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Kvaluatlon 

rinally, wc must have mechanisms for evaluating individual 
decisions » group decisions, and the decision making process. 
Feedback should be encouraged in each of these discussions. 
However , an absence of negative feedback should not be mistakenly 
accepted as evidence that everything is well. An on-going effort is 
necessary to actively seek out impressions of these decision elements. 
It is important that a critical eye be kept on the process by those 
who are involved in it, for general acceptance that it is "the 
best" method will inevitably lead to a general decline in its 
efficacy, 'lypically, more effective models for decision making 
roiiuiin in a state of constant change and tiiis dynamic process 
continiiiilly responds to changes in tJie real world. 

Those factors are summarized in Figure 3 on the following 

page. 
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Pigurc 3. Key l-actors to be Considered in Designing a 
Shared Decision ^4aking Model 



Purpose 



Final authority or advisory only? 
Permanent or temporary? 



Membership 

Appointed, elected or voluntary? 
Selection of chairperson and secretary? 
Permanent or ten5)orary composition of group? 



Operating Procedures 

How are matters brought to attention of decision makers? 
How are problems of timing resolved? 
Agreement by consensus, majority vote, etc? 
What rules will govern meetings? 



Implementation 



Who is responsible? 
How is it done? 
Nfonitoring Feedback? 



Evaluation 



Of individual decisions, group decisions, and the 
the decision making process? 
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Kvaluation 

I'inally, wc must have mechanisms for evaluating individual 
decisions, group decisions » and the decision making process. 
Feedback should be encouraged in each of these discussions. 
However, an absence of negative feedback should not be mistakenly 
accepted as evidence that everything is well. An on-going effort is 
necessary to actively seek out impressions of these decision elements. 
It is inqportant that a critical eye be kept on the process by those 
who are involved in it, for general acceptance that it is "the 
best*' method will inevitably lead to a general decline in its 
efficacy. 'lypically, more effective models for decision making 
roMKiin in a state of constant change and this dynamic process 
continiwlly tosponds to chiingos in tlie real world. 

TIicsc factors are summarised in Figure 3 on the following 

page. 
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Figure 3. Key l-actors to be Considered in Designing a 
Shared Ilccision Making Model 



I*ur pose 



Final authority or advisory only? 
Permanent or temporary? 



Membership 

Appointed, elected jr voluntary? 
Selection of chairperson and secretary? 
Permanent or temporary composition of group? 



Operating Procedures 

How are matters brought to attention of decision makers? 
How are problems of timing resolved? 
Agreement by consensus, majority vote, etc? 
What rules will govern meetings? 



Lnplementation 

WIio is responsible? 
How is it done? 
Monitoring Feedback? 



Evaluation 



Of individual decisions, group decisions, and the 
the d'^cision making process? 
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PAiyr V - ANALYSIS ov mm. models 

Tntroduction 

In this part of the discussion guide we will examine three 
decision making models and discuss each of them using the five 
general factors described in Part IV. These models represent 
two extremes and a middle ground. We will look in turn at a 
school council type of model, a model in which the principal is 
the major decision maker, and one in which a small, peimanent 
decision making group creates other comnittees as needed to help 
with its work. 
Ntodel 1 - School Council 

Wc call this the School Council Model to suggest that it might 
include teachers, parents, i^Ludents and administrators who hold 
"town mccliags" to reach decisions- 

What is the purpose of such a school council? It is intended 
to be a permanent decision making body which deals with all aspects 
of school afaairs. In as many areas as possible it will make 
binding decisions, but there will inevitably be some matters in which 
it is only advisory. Just what these matters are will depend to a large 
extent on the principal. 

Membership, at least theoretically, includes all members of 
the school community, although in elementary schools probably 
not the pupils. The meetings would be open to all, and membership 
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in the decision making process would be permanent for all. Partici- 
pution, however, will depend largely on the topic under discussion at 
any given time. This can make the selection of a chairperson and 
secretary something of a problem, as each major group in the community 
i:: likely to wont one of its ment)ers in those positions. Elaborate 
procedures for selection of leadership positions within the group 
will probably be devised. 

In fact, all the operating procedures have a tendency to become 
more coiiplex. In order to have a reasonable arrangement for 
bringing matters to the attention of the council and for resolving 
problems of timing, a "governing body" (or the chairperson) of some 
kind is likely to be established. This committee will be responsible 
for calling meetings, maintaining records and deciding which matters 
shall be brought before the full council. And here lies a problem 
decisions that have to be made in a hurry will tend to be made by 
this committee (or individuals) and not hy the full council , 

At full council meetings, parliamentary procedures will 
probably be required if a semblance of order is to be maintained. 
While such procedures are useful, the often have the effect of 
dissuading people from taking part because they don't understand 
all the "hassles" involved in making motions, wording resolutions 
or even catching the chairperson's eye. 

Finally, the larger the number participating, the less likely 
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will be consensus or unun unity and the more decisions will be bused 
upon majority votes. This tlien opens the door for the fonnation of 
coalitions between groups and the creation of "in" and "out" groups. 

An additional problem with this arrangement for shared decision 
making is that interest in all but very specific issues wanes quickly. 
Attendance is likely to decline rapidly after initial enthusiasm 
and then sporadically increase when "hot" issues are being debated, 
ITius, most decisions will tend to be made by the coordinating 
committee together with a few stalwart community members. 

Implementation and evaluation will probably become the 
responsibility of the coordinating committee also, since it would 
be impractical for each connnunity member to check on the 
implementation of a specific decision in which he was interested. 

An alternative trv iRo^t of the pcwer going to one coordinating 
committee (or person) would be a proliferation of committees dealing with 
specific issues. While this increa;>cs the number of people actively 
involved in decision making, it also tends to increase inter-group 
communication problems. Often the whole structure then becomes 
fragmented with frequent jurisdictional disputes between committees 
arising. 

In considering this type of decision making model for a given 
situation, one must balance the advantages of allowing for participa- 
tion by a maximum number of coninunity members against the disadvantages 
that may arise through fragmentation of effort or through domination 
by a single power group (or coalition). 
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MoJol 11 • Tlic Principal as "King" 

But surely this isn't shared decision making? Although 
"principal as king" usually does preclude shared decision making, 
it need not do so. It allows shared decision making only if the 
principal is committed to it, which is true to a degree of any 
model. 

The model is that the principal invite individuals to either 
form committees or to help him personally in the decision process. 
Tlius, this is largely an "ad-hoc" decision making model. As the 
disadvantages of the model are readily apparent, here we will discuss 
only the advantages, and implicit in the discussion is the idea 
that the principal is "a person of good will" who really wants shared 
decision making to work. 

The model is pcniianont as long as the principal remains. 
Wliiie decisions may be eitlior binding or advisory in nature, there 
is likely to be little doubt as to which it is to be in a particular 
circumstance the principal will make a point to tell those with 
whom he consults. 

Membership is permanent for the principal, temporary for 
everyone else, with all others being appointed to help solve a 
particular problem. The principal will probably serve as chair- 
person and use his own secretary as secretary to the group. 
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There arc no problems involved in bringing matters to the 
attention of decision makers they all go to tlie principal. Hie 
principal is then in a position to resolve timing problems. Meetings 
will require few formal rules and agreement will usually be by 
consensus. 

The principal or someone designated by the principal will 
be responsible for implementation and evaluation. 

Thus, if we assume that the principal really believes in 
shared decision making and is sensitive to the needs of various 
groups witJiin his school, this model can be highly effective and 
efficient. 

Model III - 1110 Central Comnuttoe 

This model lies somewhere between Models I and II. Here we have 
a small conmittee conposed of representatives of all factions in the 
school. It is responsible for handling all shared decision making 
by either making decisions itself or by creating tenporary sub-coimiittees 
to work on specific decisions. 

The central committee would be pemanent and, depending on 
the circumstances, make either binding or advisory decisions. 

While one would expect to find the principal as a member, all 
others would probably be elected to represent their various groups 
and would serve for specified periods. The chairperson and 
secretary would be chosen by central committee members themselves. 



(Vcratiiiii procedures would largely depend on the size of 
the central committee. In general one would expect matters requiring 
decisions to be brought to the attention of the chairperson, who 
could tiien lielp to resolve timing problems. Agreement might be 
through consensus of some type of maj:)rity vote, again depending jpon 
si^ie. 

Subcononittees could be formed as needed and chaired by a 
member of the central committee to further facilitate communications. 
Such subcommittees would be tonporary in nature, but would be held 
responsible for the implementation of decisions and for tlieir 
subsequent evaluation. 

A subcommittee could also be formed from time to time to 
specifically evaluate the work of the central canmittee. Only the 
interval between evaluations, not the style of evaluation would be 
prescribed. 

'Hus model shares advantages and disadvantages with each of 
the others. Its major advantage is that it tends to reduce some of the 
excesses of the others -- it is neither unwieldy nor easily dominated 
by one person. On the other hand, it is likely, in time, to be 
vulnerable to domination by a small group of like-minded individuals. 
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Ttie Importance oC I-eedback and Review 

An important finding of the Marin County Shared Decision Making 
Study is that decision models should contain definite and specified 
review procedures. This means that all decisions, after they have 
been implemented, should be reviewed ac some pre-established time 
by some designated person or persons. Although the specifics of 
such review vary, the authors believe that the review element is a critical 
link in successful decision making models. 
A Final Word 

Clearly, there is no one model of shared decision making that 
will fit all situations or that will fit one situation for all time. 
People change as do circumstances. The most beautifully conceived model 
will only work whore the participants want it to succeed. The most 
awkward appearing model can be made to function if the participants 
want it to. 

In designing a shared decision making model for any particular 
situation, one must be very careful to find out who supports it, who 
is against it, who doesn't care, etc. Otherwise the effort is likely 
to result in disappointing results. But, if the important questions 
can be answered and those answers taken into account, then shared 
decision making may bring significant positive changes to a school, its 
staff, its community and, most importantly, to its students. 
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EDITOR *S PREFACE 



This training guide has been set up for your use during the 
workshop. It Is Intended to serve as a workbook— one which you 
can keep and refer to after completion of the experience. The 
leader will ask you to do specific things with each part of the 
booklet. 

Because the parts are sequenced to occur In a special order, 
it Is best If you wait for Instructions from the leader before 
proceeding with the workshop activities and with this training 
guide. 

Comments and suggestions regarding the usefulness, 
appropriateness, relevancy, etc. of this training package should 
be directed to the address listed below. 

Dr. Raymond G. Melton, Director 
National Cluster Coordination Center 
2418Hatton Street 
Sarasota, Florida 33577 
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PART I 
RATIONALE AND PURPOSE 
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Much has been written about shared decision, making (see the 
Bibliography on Shared Decision Making). As one reviews the literature, 
two potential problematic factors become clear: 

L Not everyone desires to be involved in shared decision making, and 

2. Few people have sufficient information to adequately make 
decisions on all topics. 

The underlying assumption for this training module is consistent 
with the notion that those involved in shared decision making can make 
wiser decisons, assume greater responsibility for decisions, and 
exhibit more commitment to decisions when the decisions concern topics 
of highest priority for individuals in the decision making group, and, 
decisions are materially improved v^ere sufficient information is readily 
available to the decision making group. 

These assumptions are supported both by considerable research 
and by empirical evidence available from school personnel engaged in 
shared decision making activities. (The interested reader Is encouraged 
to review pertinent literature available through the ERIC system, and 
summarized in our BlbUography which highlights those references which 
might serve as excellent Introductory materials.) 

If results are to accrue from shared decision making, those 
Included In the decision making and those represented by the decision 
makers need to know "who is deciding and about what are they deciding?" 
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OBJECTIVES FOR THE PACKAGE 



There are three major objectives in this package: 

1. Given the need for this training module as determined by 
the diagnostic test in Part IV of this training module, 
participants will become familiar with general empirical 
findings from the literature as well as from our analysis 
of schools currently engaged in shared decision making. 

Evidence of the accomplishment of this objective will be demonstrated 

by 80% of those persons in the training program answering a poat-test 

with 90% proficiency. 

2. Given the need for this training module a,s determined by 
a majority vote of members in the decision making gr 

and follwlng the sequence of events outlined in Objecti^ j #1 
above, participants will complete a simulated training 
exercise In which areas of appropriateness for decision 
making &re determined and ideas are given a priority ordering 
by the decision making group. 

Evidence of the accomplishment of this objective will be the preparation 

of a list of ''prioritized"'*' concerns and an indication of who should 

be making decisions about the coriceras. (The listings will be based on 

a simulated school situation as provided for in this training module. ) 

3. Given the successful completion of Objectives #1 and #2, 
participants in the training group will participate in similar 
activities outlined in objective #? above and will prioritize 
and determine appropriateness of decision making vesponsi- 
bilitles relevant to their local school setting. 

Evidence of accomplishment of this objective will be the prioritized 

listing of decision making areas and an indication of those responsible 

for making decisions within the area. 




pr ioritize is a term coined recently. It Is intended to mean, to arrange 
items In a priority ranked order, I. e., from the most important first— 
to least important last. 
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While there 16 certainly mare than one way to determine 
appropriateness of decision making, this module provides a sequence 
or simulations lor determining answers to the question of **who makes 
decisions about what?*' The training is designed for members of a 
school decision making group. 

This module may not apply equally well to other organizatlon<il 
decision making group settings. At the outset, the authors recommend 
that the diagnostic test at the beginning of Part be utilized. If a 
majority of those in the decision making group have difficulty in 
responding correctly to mord than two or three Items, the authors 
recommend proceeding with this training as a reasonable means for 
improving staff understanding of **appropropriateness** issues in shared 
decision m!sklng. 



PART ni 

DIAGNOSTIC TEST 
PARTICIPANT'S NOTES 

On the following test, It two or more Items are not consistent 
with the responses suggested, it is recommended that you complete 
the balance of this training module. 

The leader will give you more specific information about 
scoring your responses and the test procedures. 
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DIAGNOSTIC TEST 

1. Which of the following represents the least probleniatic area for 
shared decision making groups? 

A. Determining appropriateness of decision making responsibility 

B. Making decisions 

C. Accepting responsibility for decisions after they have been 
made 

D. Evaluating the effectiveness and efficiency of decision making 
models 

2. What is the approximate range of time those involved in implementing 
shared decision making feel they have invested in discussion of 
"trivial" items? 

A. 10-201 

B. 30-40* 

C. 40-50* 

D. 40-701 

3. Hew many schools have at least one planned training program for 
determining the appropriateness of decision making responsibilities? 

A. All 

B. Half 

C. One- fourth 

D. Very few, i£ any 

4. Which of the following in not a technique for making decisions? 

A. Force-FieiJ Analysis 

B. Delphi Techniques 

C. Interpersonal Communication Techniques 

D. Brainstorming Techniques 

5. Which of the following statements is incorrect as far as the 
"eii?)irical data" study is concerned? 

A. Shared decision making is much more effective than other 
decision making approaches. 
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B. People who are involved in decision making generally accept 
more responsibility for the decisions than when they are not 
involved. 

C. Few people have participated in a variety of training programs 
which were designed to help them to make decisions. 

D. Some people in the schools do not care to participate in 
shared decision making activities. 

6. What of the following are problems which have been expressed by 
those practitioners engaged in shared decision making? 

A. Detemining the appropriateness of decision making responsibility 

B. Accepting the accountability and responsibility for decision 
making 

C. Determining the personality characteristics of those in decision 
making roles, e. g. , compatibility and willingness to decentralize 
decision making power. 

D. Agreeing on a decision making model 

E. All of the above 

7. While several different groups logically have vested interests in 
alternative models of shared decision making, which of the following 
groups are most often represented? 

A. Administration and staff 

B. Administration, staff and students 

C. Administration, staff, students and parents 

D. Administration, staff, students, parents and classified staff 

True or False : (circle ( 

8. Many schools involved in shared decision making find their decision 
making models to be workable; the major problems seem to come from T 
getting people to follow through on procedures they agreed to at an 
earlier date. 

9. Some participants in schools where shared decision making is 
encouraged believe decisions have been made previously by the T 
administration and they are being manipulated to have the decisions 
appear as though they were not pre -determined. 

10. Participants in schools where shared decision making is 

encouraged are aware of many problems with the processes and 
procedures but generally agree that siiared dtcision making is a T 
better approach to making decisions and is worth the extra effort. 



ANSWERS TO DIAGNOSTIC TEST 

1. ii 

2. U 

3. D 

4. C 

5. A 

6. I:. 

7. A 

8. True 

9. True 
10. True 
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PART IV 
FOR SELECTED PARTICIPANTS 

Instmctlons: The Arbitrator's Role 

Initially, inform the other members that they will be working 
through procedures \(iiich are designed to help determine areas of 
interest in which people may wish to be incliided in a decision making 
process. 

Then, tell the members that there are three sequences of 
activities which will help them in arriving at '^appropriate" decision 
making categories. These activities include: 

1. Generating a list of decision making areas or categories 
that might be typical of most school. 

2. Generating specific lists of decision making categories 
that might be of special interest to people in schools 
where people have different recognized and accepted 
roles, e. g. , administrators, department chairmen, 
first year teachers, etc. 

3. Then combine these lists and establish one single list 
which indicates whether each person has strong, average, or 
little interest in each of the areas indentlfied. 

Following these steps, using newspring paper and a felt -tip 
marking pen*, the arbitrator should solicit ideas from the group about 
categories of decision making that one could expect in a typical school 
setting. The arbitrator should note these on the paper. When the list 
is completed, the list might be expected to include some of the following 
categories: 

• Budget questions 

- Criteria for hiring 
* or butcher paper, transparencies, blackboard, etc. 
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- Criteria lor dismissal 

- Teacher evaluation 

- Utilization of space 

- Class size 

- Number of staff members per student 

- Criteria for honor roll 

- Curriculum content, instructional policies, etc. 

These categories should be broad and general. The arbitrator 
should allow approximately 10 minutes to generate the list. In the 
next 30 minutes, using the resulting categories as an outline, the 
three-man teams should break up into small groups to brainstorm 
specific concerns under each of the headings— with each person assuming 
the role previously agreed upon. For example, under the heading 
"Criteria for Hiring**, the administrators, department chairmen and 
first year teachers might be expected to have very different interests 
or perspectives. The arbitrator shou 4 point out that a major criterion 
for adding a decision making topic to the list is whether or not two or 
more members of the triad can agree that the topic is a legitimate 
decision-concern pertinent to their assumed role. 

After approximately 30 minutes for this discussion, the arbitrator 
should reconvene the large group to discuss the ideas generated by the 
groups. The arbitrator should make use of the large newsprint paper 
and marking pen to list all the ideas under the original headings. It Is 
likely that from six to fifteen decision-concerns may be Identified for 
each of the major categories. When the lists are complete, a short 

ERIC r 
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coffee break or pause is often a good Idea, suggested 15 minutes 
maximum. Then the arbitrator should have enough 3x5 cards so each 
of the nine members in this group will have one index card for each of 
the ideas listed. Also, during the break, it is suggested that the 
arbitrator go through the list and number each of the entries. The 
numbering proves useful \i^en participants are later asked to consider 
each of the ideas listed and to form value judgments from their assumed 
role perspective. 

When the participants return from the coffee break, each 
should be Instructed to look at the list on the newsprint pad and to 
mark each of the index cards in such a way as to remind them of an 
idea that was numbered on the newsprint pad. It is not necessary to have 
participants re- write word-for-word all of the statements onto their 
cards— this process would probably take more time than could be 
justified for this procedure. 

After completing the above step, ask each participant to look 
at the ideas listed on the newsprint pad and to sort the cards which 
represent the ideas into three piles according to three levesl of 
interest: (1) strong, (2) medium, (3) little. This task should be 
completed by the participants In about 10 minutes. The next task is 
for the participants to "order" the Ideas in each pile In priority order 
(so the card of highest interest is first in the pile and the lowest is 
last). The cards should then be marked in order so that the first 
card in each pile is #1, second is #2, and so on. 
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When the cards have thus been placed In priority order (or 
**prlorltlzed")» each arbitrator should work with his group to establish 
a rank order by group for the topics by determlng ^total" scores for 
each topic In the list. The topic with the least cumulative total Is the 
topic of highest priority (similar to a goU score where the lowest 
score wins). 

After each group has established the total for each topic and thus 
the items priorities, all the groups should return to meet with the workshop 
leader. The arbitrator should make available to the leader the 
''prioritized" topics. 
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PART V 

POST-TEST 
(lircle appropriate answer) 



Different people have different areas of interest for 
shared decision making. 

A systematic plan for establishing priorities is helpful. 

Staffs working on shared decision making will always be 
dependent on an outside consultant for answers. 

Shared decision making is always an efficient method. 

Educators in general know what the researcli literature 
has to say about shared decision making. 

Staff morale is generally improved when shared decision 
making is implemented. 

Brainstorming can be a useful technique for staff 
members engaged in shared decision making. 

In general the principal should always be the leader 
of a shared decision making group. 

Shared decision making can be effective and efficient 
usually without training on the part of most teachers. 

Staffs have the "right" to share in decision making on 
any topics they so determine. 
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1. 


True 




iTue 


3. 


False 


4. 


False 


5. 


False 


6. 


True 


7. 


True 


8. 


' F^^lse 


9. 


False 


10. 


False 



POST-TEST ANSWERS* 



* Further clarification of theye points can be achieved by reviewing 
these and other modules in the Shared Decision iMaking Series as 
well a:- the literature referred to in the bibliography. 
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These training materials are arranged in such a way 
as to help the reader to establish and/or operate a shared decision 
making group in an educational setting. Of the other titles In the 
series of Shared Decision Making Training Manuals, the package 
entitled "Decision Making Models" may be Important to review 
in order to further understand the "Appropriateness of Decision 
Making" material, 

"Decision Making Models" is available from: 

Dr, Raymond G. Melton, Director 
National Cluster Coordination Center 
2418 Hatt on Street 
Sarasota, Florida 33577 

Comments and suggestions regarding the usefulness, 

appropriateness, relevancy, etc. of this training package should 

be directed to the above address. 
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PARTI 



STRATEGY FOR CONDUCTING THE WORKSHOP 
The basic strategy for using the contents of this module is 
contained within the context of the document. At this early stage of 
developing conceptual consideration of "appropriateness" issues, 
this module intentionally constitutes guidelines for instruction. 
Objectives are, as yet, fairly global, offering general suggestions 
for participants while providing the necessary freedom for individual 
facilitators to incorporate their own teaching styles. 

The developers of this training package need and will 
appreciate feedback and suggestions concerning each part of the 
training outline. This is especially true of instructional suggestions. 
Modification of the package to accommodate your personal style of 
delivery might well be noted, recorded and sent to the training 
package developers for consideration. * Such ideas and suggestions 
will be carefully considered in preparatic*i of future drafts of the 
training materials. 



* Dr. Raymond G. Molten, Director, National Cluster Coordination 
Center, 2418 Hatton Street, Sarasota, Florida 33577 
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PART 11 

INTRODUCTION 

Prior to undertaking the training in this module, the workshop 
leader should thoroughly review the entire module and prepare the 
materials which will be used throughout the sessions, (See Appendix A 
for a listing of materials that should be prepared for use, ) 

In addition to the materials listed, other recommendations 
for the conduct of the training sessions are made. These include: 

1. The leader should "think through" each training session 
prior to undertaking the training with participants. 

2. The leader should preferably be an individual who is not 
a regular member of the group being trained, 

3. The training sessions for Objectives #1 and #2 (see 
Part IV of the training materials) should pref eri:bly be 
held at a time when the participants can get away from 
telephones and other interruptions for at least a 
seven-hour period of time . Some training sessions 
have been highly successful when they can be initiated 
one evening and carried out through noon on the following 
day. This arrangement allows for time to reflect and 
think about the ideas generated throughout the working 
sessions. 

On tlie next page, Part II will supigest the order in which events 
for the workshop might best take place. 

o . 
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PART III 

BEST copy mmit 

The leader will need to design the specific agenda for the 
workshop to make it compatible with the needs of the group. A 
suggested agenda, however, is offered, though local situations 
win undoubtedly require local modifications. The suggested agenda 
is as follows: 



. COPY AVAILABLE 



Large Croup 
Large Group 



Independent 
Study 



SUGGESTED AGENDA 
(appraximately six hours) 

Introduce Workshop and State Objectives 

Expktin and hand out diagnostic test 
to participants 



Individuals complete dla^a^oi^tlc test, 
self-correct, review Appendix B for 
greater explanation 



Break for Coffee, etc. 



Small Group 



Large Group 
Large Group 
Small Group 

Break for Coffee, 
Large Group 

Large Group 



Brcjik up into small croups of 
pre(cr;iblv five people or less !j 
discuss the answers and other inform- 
ation avalLiblo rekvani to '^approprlate- 
ness*' in shared decision making 

Loosening; up exercises for members in 
the group 

Es'pL'Xin slmuLitcd activity and establish 
work groups 

Break up into small groups with preferably 
no fewer than 10 pccjple and work out 
simulated activities 

etc. 

Leader calls for feedbr»r!: from the small 
groups, an:l ihcn sumnurir» s the concensus 
of findings fr or.i the small ;:ruup sessions 

Leader r>a^Lihis techniques for 
••prloritizinv/* .is a tcchnujuc to Improve 
decision nui:i:it; 



Break for Coffee, etc. 



Independent 
Study 



•Small Group 



Lar^;e Group 
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Participants mark their lists of Interests 
by indicitmi: imir levels of concern - high, 
medium, low 

Ituili Ulu li p t;?' ijKw.ts nu rrv V\r\r lists 
wilh othcTr. to I'jnn a sinr.ie Malrix Uec 
evimple in Ai«i nu\\\ Ci 

A ni.istrr lv of Uxivr* *5tf? i . r^i.ililishfd 
by mrrri.* ' » ..n-.i* |t Lp*'Ut 
summ rt/« > >? 1 th« n |».u u< jj»iitts complete 
and score p r ute.^t. 



30 Mlnutea 
15 Minutes 

20 Minutes 
15*30 Minutes 

30 Minutes 

20 MUiutes 

15 Minutes 
60 Minutes 
15 Minutes 
30 Minutes 

10 Minutes 
15 Minutes 
10 Minutes 

20 Minutes 
30 Minutes 



In suggesting this agenda, it is clear that local options and 
individual groups can be expected to take more or less time with 
some items, need to repeat specific experiences, and or delete 
activities, etc. Strict adherence to this agenda, therefore, is not 
advised based upon field training experiences of the authors. 

The leader should set up an agenda which meets local needs 
after a first read-through of these materials. After such an agenda 
Is designed, the leader should become thoroughly familiar with the 
elements and their sequence. Participants may be informed about 
the agenda early in the workshop (perhaps after an introduction, 
a review of the objectives and appropriate discussion, the agenda 
could be distributed to each participant). 

The leader may now proceed to the package objectives, as 
listed in Part IV on the next page. 
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PART IV 



OBJECTIVES TOn THE PACKAGE 
There are three major objectives in this package: 

1. Given the need for this training module, as determined 
by the diagnostic test in Part of this training module, 
participants will become familiar with general empirical 
findings from the literature as well as from our analysis 
of schools currently engaged in shared decision making. 

Evidence of the accomplishment of this objective will be 

demonstrated by 80% of those persons in the training program 

answering a post-test with 90*^0 proficiency. 

2. Given the need for this training module as determined by 
a majority vote of members in the decision making 
group, and follo\ving the sequence of events outlined in 
Objective #1 above, participants will complete a 
simulated training exercise in which areas- of appropri- 
ateness for decision making are determined and Ideas 
are given a priority ordering by the decision maidng 
group. 

Evidence of the accomplishment of this objective will be the 
preparation of a test of "prioritized"* concerns and an 
indication of who should be making decisions about the concerns. 
(The listings will be based on a simulated school situation as 
provided for in this training module. ) 

3. Given the successful completion of Objectives #1 and #2, 
participants in the training p,roup will participate in 
simlhr activities outlined in Objective v2 above and 
will prioritize and determine appropriateness of decision 
making responsibilities relevant to their local school 
setting. 

prioritize is a term coined recently. It is intended to mean to arrange 
items in a priority ranked order, i.e. , from most important first— 
to least important last. 
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Evidence of accomplishment of this objective will be the 
prioritized listing of decision making areas and an indication 
of those responsible for making decisions within the area. 
Please note that one of the first activities to be undertaken by 
workshop participants Is the diagnostic test. It Is very Important that 
the leader become familiar with the test (beginning on the next page - 
Part V), the correct responses, the procedures suggested and the 
additional responses to the diagnostic test answers (Appendix B). 
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PART V 
DIAGNOSTIC TEST 
LEADERS INSTRUCTIONS 



Before proceeding with the test the authors suggest that the 
following questions be considered by members participating In this 
training session. If two or more of the Items are not consistent with 
the responses suggested, It Is recommended that the participants 
complete the balance of the training module. 

The two procedures for taking the diagnostic test are: 

A. The pre-test should be administered to all participants 
and each person should respond to each question. When 
they have completed their responses, they should self- 
score their answers with the answer sheet provided. 

In the time available, they should then review the 
explanations in Appendix B, especially for those 
items where their responses did not match suggested 
answers. 

B. Leader should try to review each of the questions with 

the participants, permitting and encouraging the participants 
to talk openly about their answers. The responses in the 
answer sheet were compiled from empirical data from 
schools attempting shared decision making (see the 
document entitled: "Shared Decision Making— A Report 
on Eleven Western Cluster EPDA Field Models, " in 
Appendix C ) as well as from the authors interpretation 
of the decision making literature. 

After the people in the group have had sufficient opportunity to 

discuss their responses and after they have debated the "correct 

responses, " the leader should encoura^^e participants to again read and 

consider the supporting information as contained in Appendix B. This 

will further ckirify questions and answers which are particularly 



problematic and controversial. 
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DIAGNOSTIC TEST LEADER'S COPY 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

1. IVhich of ih2 following represents the least problematic area for 
shared decision making groups? 

A. Deterainins appropriateness of decision making responsibility 

B. Making decisions 

C. Accepting responsibility for decisions after they have been 
made 

D. Evaluating tlie effectiveness and efficiency of decision naking 
models 

2. Vvhat is the approxirate range of tine those involved in iiriplsmentir.g 
shared decision making feel they have invested in discussion of 
"trivial" itc.vo? 

A. 10-20?o 

B. 3Q-m 

C. 40-501 

D. 40-701 

3. Ho\\' many schools have at least one planned training progrrj.i for 
dcteiT.iining tlic appropriateness of decision making responsibilities? 

A. All 

B. Half 

C. One- fourth 

D. Veiy few, if any 

4. Wiicli of the following is not a tecluiique for making decisions? 

A. Forcc-Fii^lu .lysis 

B. Do • hi Tcclmiquos 

C. Intt i personal Ccmiiiication Techniques 
P. lirainstor.iinv; Techniques 

5. Whicli of t)'.c foliowiii';: staiments i:' incorrect as far as the 
"ciiipirical tlal.»" stiU) is conccniod.' 

A. Shared decision iv.iikin;: i^^ much more cffcctivo th;m other 
dccisicii naking approac;;js. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

B. People who are involved in decision making generally accept 
more responsibility for the decisions than when they are not 
involved. 

C. Fei^r people have participated in a variety of training programs 
which were designed to help them to make decisions. 

D. Some people in the schools do not care to participate in 
shared decision iraking activities. 

6. V.hat of the fcllcv.-ing are problems which have been expressed by 
those practitioners engaged in shared decision making? 

A. Detemiiiini; the appropriateness of decision making responsibilit>' 

B. Accepting tlie accountability and responsibility for decision 
making 

C. Determining the personality characteristics of those in decision 
making roles, e. g,, compatibility and willingness to decentrdlize 
decision makir.g power. 

D. Agreeing on a decision making model 

E. All of the above 

7. IVhile several different groups logically have vested interests in 
alternative r.odols of siiared decision making, which of the following 
groups are most often represented? 

A. Adjninistration and staff 

B. Administration, staff and students 

C. Aduiinistraticn, staff, students and parents 

D. Administration, staff, studcntr., parents and classified staff 

Tnie or Fal!;c : (circle > 

8. M.iny sc!'.cols involved in shared dv.-ci'^ion :;iakinr, find their decision 
naking ;;;caels to be workable; the i;aior probK:::s scc:n to co:ne from T 
getting people to follow through on procedures they agreed to at an 
earlier date. 

9. Some pariicip:mls in schools wiierc shared decision makinn is 
cncournr.Cvi bo 11 <-•'».: liccisicas have boon i:ick1c previously by the T 
acL'iiinist raL ica ai.J t!it.\" iivc \)ci\v^ i .anip.ulatcJ to liavc tlio Uocisions 
apiicar as Lh.a/ji tlicv were nut pi c-delen.iuicd. 

10. r.«rtici;\;at^ i:i schools w]-..'re siiared decision r.akin^ is 

cncourat'.cJ are aware of iwuiy probKi.is witli tlic processes nnd 

procoJuros but .r.cneraUy a ;rOv- that shared decision luakini; is a T 

bettor appi'0:icii to making; ciecisions and is wcrtii tlie extra effort. 



ANS^STRS TO DIAGNOSTIC TEST 



1. B 

2. D 

3. D 

4. C 

5. A 

6. E. 

7. A 

8. True 

9. True 
10. True 
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Leaders Summary 

To this point In the training package participants should 

have: 

1. Familiarized themselves with some of the current 
Information available on shared decision making. 

2. Completed, discussed, and analyzed the diagnostic test 
Items and responses in Appendix B. 

3. Determined whether the group wished to continue with 
the next phases of this training module. 

Thus, at least theoretically, greater understanding of shared 
decision making and Its implications should be occurring; In addition, 
some positive improvement in Iterpersonal relations may be noticed 
as a function of the Interaction opportunities which have occurred. 

Proceed to Parts VI and VII, when the group has had 
sufficient opportunity to discuss the material thus far. 
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PART VI 
LOOSENING UP EXERCISE 

Leaders Introduction to Parts VI and VII 

For this exercise to be beneficial to the group, interpersonal 
communications must be free and open« Participants for the first 
part of this activity will be asekd to "role-play. " The primary 
purpose of this exercise is to "loosen up" the group members so that 
they can more easily assume their respective roles. Much of the 
discussion and analysis of shared decision making up to this point 
has been on a rather impersonal level; however, the next part of 
the training is designed to lead to more direct, frank interchanges 
between participants in a group in an attempt to establish the 
''appropriateness" of decisions for the different individuals in the 
group. The exercise involves a team effort and considerable non- 
verbal communications, in fact, the learning activity utilizes role 
playing and acting out thoughts and emotions as a vehicle for insight 
and learning. 
Instructions 

The lender should divide the participants Into equal groups; 
preferably the groups should be no larger than ten members each. 
Assuming there are a total of 30 participants, thi e rather than two 
groups should be formed. Each group should choose a different 
specific working site in the general workshop vicinity. The locale 
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should be preferably such that groups cannot overhear or observe other 
groups. 

When in separate locations, the leader should then give each 
of the groups an assignment. The assignments are Intended to be fun- 
type experiences allowing for considerable laughter and enjoyment on 
the part of the participants. The members of each team will need to 
determine how they should best approach their tasks. For example, If 
one of the assignments were to demonstrate how a crane might be used 
to get a 5, 000 pound elephant out of the mud, the members of the group 
would have to determine "uch things as: who might play the elephant? 
the crane? should a truck be used to haul away mud as the feet of the 
elephant arc freed? etc. 

The group should work out the details of their specific roles. 
One can easily Imagine the contortions some of the team members 
might get Into in order to demonstrate the action of the team in an 
identifiable manner. Team members are not permitted to talk aloud, as 
In charades, though they can make certain other noises, e. g. , crash- 
sounds, hanging-sounds, machine -like noises, etc. 

In the event that there are several gri>ups, the assignments for 
teams might include: 

1. Demonstrate how a 5, 000 pound elephant might be removed 
from the mud by a largo crane. 

2. Demonstrate how a 2, 000 pound blob of jello could be put 
into a 10 cubic foot box. 

3. Demonstrate how a go-go girl might act if put in a water 
lajik that suddenly froze into a block of ice. 
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With more than three groups, the leader should try to invent 
similar situations requring diverse roles for the team members to 
assume, as required by the task assigned. 

The leader should give the team members enough time to 
plan what they will do. The leader should then re-convene the groups 
in the original large group location. Each group should then carry out its 
own assignment, while the other groups observe and try to guess the 
actions of the demonstrating group. Many observers take five minutes 
or more to come up with the correct answer. It is important to 
establish the rule that those putting on the demonstration can not talk 
although they can focus strong attention on individual members of the 
observer groups who are "on the right track. " 

When each group has taken its turn and their assignments have 
been identified, the leader should then spend a few minutes reviewing 
with the participants a few of the communication possibilities which 
could be illustrated through role-playing. For example, the leader 
should point out that almost every job, including making decisions, requires 
team effort. It might also be suggested that different members of the 
team have different functions, but collectively each are important and 
necessary. It is the case that much communication, for better or 
worse, takes place even when no sentences are spoken. Non-verbal 
communications arc a reality, and must be recognized and utilized as 
relevant fcedbvick in gi'oup processes. 
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A short discussion about role-playing Is in order, particularly 
in underscoring the point that not only can people gain from role- 
playing experiences, but that they often gain a greater respect for 
the role of others by the process of acting out another person *s role. 

The leader is advised to place the participants in the same 
groups as in the preceding role-playing experience. One person 
in each of the groups should be identified as "the arbitrator", three 
other members of the group should represent "administrators", 
another three should represent "department chairmen", the 
remaining members should represent "first year teachers". 
Modification may be made if there are fewer or more than 10 members 
in a team. 

The workshop leader will need to prepare special directions 
for the "arbitrator" role since this role serves to direct the three 
three-man teams through the exercises. (See Appendix D) 

The following directions for "the arbitrator" should be presented 
in printed form so they can be studied. An opportunity to discuss 
suggestions and/or to ask questions of the leader regarding any points 
where uncertainty exists should be provided. During the exercises, the 
leader should move between the groups observing and trouble-shooting 
where necessary. The loader needs to exert necessary self-restraint 
in order to avoid taking over any of the groups. 



PART VII 
THE LEADER'S ROLE 
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The workshop leader, when the large group Is reconvened, should 
illustrate some important principles by calling attention to specific 
information. Feedback from the group should suggest the following: 

L Not all people agree on the topics of greatest importance; 

this is even true of people who share similar role expectations, 
e. g. , administrators, aepartment chairmen, first year 
teachers. 

2. People are more able to "prioritize" topics of greatest 
concern when they have a systematic approach to the 
task. 

3. The processes used in a simulated situation can also be 
used in a real-life situation with only minor modifications. 

4. The research literature suggests that people are more 
likely to support decisions which thc3y havt helped to 
determine and whrn those decisions are o f particular 
interest to them . 

5. Some people prefer being "told what to do" because it 
better fits their life styles. Thus, the responsibility 
for making a series of "heavy" (or important) decisions 
may constitute a heavy burden. 

Finally, some legal and practical constraints need to be 
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considered when "appropriateness" of decision making areas is discussed. 
For example, there are certain decisions that must realistically be 
made by specialists In the school system. Identifying some of these 
specialists might be a useful topic of discussion for the participants. 
The concepts of jurisdiction, expertise and legal accountability might 
enter the discussion at this point. Some examples Include: the 
responsibilities of the Board of Education as stated in the State Education 
Code, the responsibilities of the Superintendent as usually contained in 
a district administrative policy handbook, etc. 

Before terminating the session, determine from the participants 
whether a commitment to follow-up the training can be made. Agreement 
by participants to further use the skills of Identifying "prioritizing" and 
ranking decisions relative to Individual roles and Interests are Important 
steps toward planned systematic and more rational shared decision making. 

Such a determination, from an earlier workshop. Is illustrated 
in Appendix E. As can be seen from this example, various issues were 
listed and individuals having an interest in the issues were listed 
appropriately. 
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POST-TEST 
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As suggested in the agenda, the last workshop Item is 
administration and self-scoring of the workshop Post-Test. The 
leader should become familiar with the test and suggested re^^onses 
before administering the test. The test and responses should be 
duplicated and distributed to each participant. The leader should 
turn to the next page. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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POST-TEST 
(Circle appropriate answer) 



1. Different people have different areas of intere-st for T F 
shared decision making. 

2. A systeniatic plan for establishing priorities is helpful. T F 

3. Staffs ^orkin^ on shared decision making will always be 

dependent on an outside consultant for answers. T F 

4. Shared decision making is always an efficient method. T F 

5. Ediicato/5 in soneral knov; v;hat the research literature 

has to say about shared decision making. T F 

6. Staff i.iornle is generally improved when shared decision 

making is Lnpicuented. T F 

7. Brainstoming can be a useful teclmique for staff 

members engaged in siiared decision making. T F 

8. In general the principal should always be the leader 

of a shared decision making group. T F 

9. Shared decision making can be effective and efficient 

usually witlicut training on the part of most teachers. T F 

10. Staffs have the "right" to share in decision making on 
any topics they so detcraiue. 

POST-TEST ANSV.-EKS* 



1. 


True 


6. 


True 


2. 


True 


7. 


True 


3. 


False 


8. 


False 


4. 


False 


9. 


False 


5. 


False 


10. 


False 



T F 



* Furtl'.or d.'irif icat ion of these points can be achieved by roviev.ing 
thc>c aiivl otl-.cr r.-nlules in the Shr.iwl Docision lakinq Sericr; as 
rn?r>- well as the lircrature icfenod to in the biblio^rapiiy. 
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APPENDIX A 
MATERIALS NEEDED 



1. A separate copy of the training manual for the workshop leader, 

2, Copies of the Diagnostic Test with answer sheet for self-scoring 
for each participant. 

3, Copies of Appendix B for each participant. 

4. Papers, pencils, chalk, felt pens, audio-visual equipment, etc. 
necessary for the parcicipants, 

5, Butcher paper sufficient for each of the small groups to write 
on during discussion sessions. 

6. Copies of the Post -Test, with answer sheet for self -scoring. 
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APPENDIX B 

ADDITIONAL RESPONSES TO THE DIAGNOSTIC TEST ANSWERS 
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Additional Responses to the Diagnostic Test Answers 

1. Which of the following represents the least problematic area for 
shared decision naking groups? 

While each of the alternatives indicated in the multiple choice 
selections for this question has some basis in fact, apparently 
the least troublesome problem faced by those involved in shared 
decision nakinn has to do with the specific act of "making 
decisions." Con.-«-idcrable attention has been given to this 
matter and a number of programs are currently available 
specifically to help indivic^'jals to make decisions. Unfortunately, 
little has been done to help those involved in shared decision 
making to determine appropriate areas for decision making or 
to hw^lp people subsequently assume responsibility after the 
decisions have been made. Also, little has been done to help 
evaluiite the effectiveness and efficiency of shared decision 
making models. Specific training programs for these latter 
three topics are not (to the authors' knowledge) currently 
in existence and it is only recently that serious attention 
has been given these matters. Indeed, even available 
literature on organizational studies from industiy, public 
administration, management, etc. is sparse relative to these 
three latter topics mentioned. The autliors strongly believe 
that such training appropriately designed, is urgently needed. 

2. What is the approximate range of time those involved in implementing 
shared decision making feel they have invested in disucssion of 
"trivial" items? 

There seems to be a very wide range of time spent on trivial 
itoru«?, according to actual questionnaire data received from 
several schools engaged in imp Icj.icn ting shared decision making. 
In the sample collected in this study, the amount ranged from 
40-70 percent. Tliis range needs to be considcied from several 
perspectives. First, is it related to the person responding 
to the issue, e. e. , would others in the same group estimate 
the same general range of time e:qiended on trivial item?? 
Second, is it related to the role of the individuals making 
such estimates, i. e., does a principal tend to see m.ore or 
less tine spent on trivia than department chairmen, students, 
or parents? The literature is too incomplete at this tir.c 
to dctennine, with great accuracy, the needed amounts of time 
needed to "maintain the group" (vhich may be tenncd trivial 
by some!), needed to "train tiic group", needed to "consider the 
issues", needed to "release emotional tensions", needed to 
reveal "hidden agendas,", etc. 

3. How many schools liavc at least one planned training program 

for determining the appropriateness of decision making responsi- 
bilities? 

App; '•ently none of the schools involved in the Western Claster 
arr-mgcrent have specific pro{:r;-.rLs available to dctennine the 
appropriateness of decision ruking respon-.uhili ties. Some of 
Q the schools have delincatcKi various catct'orical areas toward 
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responsibility. Responsibilities have generally been 
detennined by a felt need on the part of the people rather 
than through specific training and diagnostic activities 
designed to delineate the various areas of responsibility. 

Which of the following is not a technique for making decisions? 

Force-field analysis, the Helphi technique, and "brainstorming" 
are all techniques designed to assist people in making decisions. 
The force- field analysis approach has been developed by the 
National Training Laboratory. The Delphi technique was first 
established by social scientists attempting to "guesstimate" 
futu'-e situations, and has been used by school administrators 
in t.yiiig to arrive at consensus about the future prospects 
for issues in public education. The Delphi technique is 
especially useful when Isrgc volumes of data are available 
and priorities must be established for all the data. 
"Brainstorming" is a problem-solving strategy which is especially 
useful when open-ended, creativs possibilities for problem 
solving and decision making are sought. Brainstorming 
approaches are designed to generate a large number of new 
possibilities for problem solving even though some or even 
most may be impractical. 

Which of the following statements is incorrect as far as the 
"empirical data" study is concerned? 

From the available evidence, shared decision making is not 
necessarily much more effective than other decision making 
approaches. Currently, those involved in shared decision 
making suggest that much of a group's time is spent discussing 
non- substantive issues. Tliat is, too much often, time is 
spent on less significant but simpler matters because it is 
easier to make decisions in these areas. 

What of the following are problems which have been expressed 
by those practitioners engaged in shared decision making? 

All of the statements identified are problems of one degree 
or another, for those involved in shared decision niakinq. 
From the research data of this study, accepting accountability 
and responsibility for decision making is a very significant 
problem area. It also appears that detemining the appro- 
priateness for decision making is another area deserving 
serious attention in sciiools attempting shared decision 
making. A more recent problem area uiiich has emerged 
involves the personality ciiaracteristics of those involved 
in decision making roles. Tlie characteristics of the 
principal in a school seem especially critical. For 
example, it is obvious that some principals can live with 
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greater flexibility than others and this characteristic is 
possiblv associated with an ability to delegate authority and 
responsibility which is bound to have a profound effect upon 
decision making styles in a school. 

7. While several different groups logically have vested interests 
in alternative models of shared decision making, which of the 
following groups are most often represented? 

At the present time, administrators and paid staff typically 
represents those currently taking part in shared decision 
making activities in schools. Some schools have begun to 
include students and classified or paraprofessional staff 
personnel, while others have begun to include parents and 
volunteer aides. Most schools T.ave been inclined to gain 
considerable group decision making experience before 
expanding tlie i;iakeup of their decision making groups to be 
more representative. 

8. Many schools involved in shared decision making find their 
decision making models to be workable; the major problems seem 
to come from getting people to follow through on procedures 
they agreed to at an earlier date. True 

It does seem that most of the schools sampled in this study 
indicated that they have found their shared decision making 
models to be fairly workable. The difficulty with most 
models seems more related to human factors where those who 
had previously agreed upon processes and procedures have not 
met thoii' responsibilities to follow through on such 
commitments. 

9. Some participants in schools where shared decision making is 
encouraged belie /e decisions have been made previously by the 
administration and they are being manipulated to have the 
decisions appear as though they were not prc-dctcnnincd. True. 

There is evidence that some participants believe they arc 
being majiipulated in the decision making process. This complaint 
seems positively correlated to a lack of trust with school 
adminiptrators aiv\ to the number of substantive issues 
actually considered by the group for major decisions. 

10. Participants in schools where shared decision making is 

encouraged are aware of many problems with tlie processes and 
procedures but generally agree that shnred decision making ii> 
a better approach to making decisions and is worth the extra 
effort, 'iiue. 

It is true that most practitioner responses analyzed inc'icateiin 
this study im awareness oi problems associated with shared 
decision making; liowever, there was unanimous agreement iimong 
respondents that shared decision making should be continued, 
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expanded, and refined. Even though there are problerns and 
frustrations associated with iinplementing greater sharing 
of decision making, there was strong consensus that the 
effovis were worth w-hile and that it would be undesirable to 
go back to a more traditional, principal centered autocratic 
decision making style. 



APPENDIX C 

REPORT ON ELES'EN EPDA l\TSTERN OUSTER PROJECTS 
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REPORT ON THE SHARED DECISION-MAiaNG 

QUESTION'N/URE: Western Cluster EPDA* School Personnel 

Utilization Project^ 

INTRODUCTIO: ; 

Keeping in mind that an eleven page questionnaire can elicit a 
variety of responses when the questions are of an "open-ended" type, the 
following sicnmar)' is not intended to substitute for an in-depth analysis 
of the entire questionnaire. It is intended to provide, however, some 
broadly brushed at-a-glance material which synthesizes and summarizes the 
primary results of the questionnaire study. Essentially, twenty-five (25) 
items were selectoti for analysis from the original thirty-nine (39) itDjns 
in the total questionnaire. The twenty- five items selected ivere chosen 
on the basis of project expediency, overall project significance and 
loca^ relevance for future planning purposes. All the responses and 
the attached materials submitted were carefully studied for their 
significance to additional research and evaluation documents. 

In general, the approach used for presentation of the study involves 
the analytic combination of responses and response categories. Because 
these techniques ore sometimes unique to individual question format, 
occasionally notes describing the techniques for combining responses are 
included. The important point from this summary is that there are a 
variety of approaches being tried in implementing shared decision making, and 
tliat there i^ no recognized "right answer" or right approach." 

* Education Professions Dovclopmcnt Act Projects funded through the School 
Personnel Utilization Program in the U. S. Office of Education. 
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What mnjor channcs have been made in your school's approach to 
shared decision ruikinu ? 

One set of responses addressed themselves to changes relating to tlie 
composition cf tlic decision -making group (senate, council, etc.)* Others 
indicatc-l ad- inistrative changes or procedural changes which would be 
implemented ;ivca the opportunity to make this kind of revision. Responses 
in the fonner category included: add subject area coordinators, add vice- 
principal representative, add at-large and student representatives, and, 
add more "non-administrators". Responses ir the latter category included: 
use of a "quality control device", allow policy decision changes by a 
simple majority vote, pemit senate responsibility for developing program 
goals, and giving senate a greater role in district-wide decisions. 

Viho i> involved in the docis ion-making group? i\Tio is represented? 

Five projects reported tliat all staff were involved in the decision- 

ruVing procci:.'',. Six projects indicated tliat "selected members" were 

involved and several projects indicated the titles of those involved 

(i . c. , Principal, vice-principal, ciassified personnel, teachers, etc.)* 

Is it :i dc-jision-inakin;;; p.roup or i<^ it an advisory grcup? Does the 
Pfinct'pj.d ha'.v veto pouvr ? Sliould t'nv'-'rc veto pouer? 

Decision-making = eleven (11) 

Advisory - two (2) some overlap here 

Seven (7) indicated that the principal had veto power, four (A) said 
The Principal did not have the power. Four (4) ii/licatcd that tb-;re 
should be such power while t^v'o (2) indicated such powe* <hni'la not exist. 
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How are decisions arrived at? Are votes taken? What type of 
majority vote is noetled to pass itens? If you operate by consensus, how 
does your group define consensus? ' ~ 

Nine (9) projects reported that they used some form of formal or 

informal voting procedure while eight C8) said that they required consensus, 

most commonly defined as agreement by all individuals present. Majority figures 

varied from one more than half or simple majority C -/2 ♦ 1) to 3/4 majority 

to 805 majority. 

How 'v.'as the group composition determined? How were the members 
selected? (i. c. , appointed, elected, volunteered, etc.) How frequently 

is membership changea ? 

Group composition was determined in the following manner: 

Technique Number of Projects 

Appointed 3 

Elected 6 

Screening committee selection 2 

Volunteer 2 

IF 

* Some overlap due to multiple techniques in two of the projects 
Changeover is generally built-in to the model used by each project. 

The responses varied from one year terms for all members to overlapping 

tenns on one or more years. 

Is there a regular time when the t-roup meets to consider issues? 
tVhen? How frequently? Before- school, during-school. after-sciiooT ? 

Nbst met once a week (eight -8) , one project held monthly meetings, 

one group met three times each month and one project had no regularly 

schedule meeting times or dates. T^^o (2) had during- school meeting times, 

three (3) had after- school meetings, two (2) held before- school meetings, and 

two (2) projects indicated no special tim.e for meeting. 
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How is the agenda generated for your meetings? Ts it in vvTiting? 
Posted m advance? Are tune limits sot? .\re priorities established? If 



so« how? Ub.j is re^'rcnsihlc for tl'iesc fanctlons ?" 

All the projects indicated that they used an agenda of some kind for 

their meetings. The ways in which the agenda items are assembled varies 

with each project. Generally, items can be added to the agenda directly by 

individual committee members. No clear cut techniques for establishment 

of priorities were enunciated except where this was the responsibility of 

administrators or chairpersons. 

Are written minutes taken? Hov are they distributed ? 

Ten (10) indicated that minutes were taken. Nine (9) said that tlie 

minutes were distributed either to the indivduals or to their school 

mailboxes. Three (3) projects said that they posted a copy of the minutes 

and one (1) said that the minutes were kept on file. 

Miat changes might mke sense if the ^cision-making group were to 
be reconstituted ? ' 

These responses included the following ideas: 

changes should be made to reflect specific needs within the project, 

changes should be made so that the operations become more 
"humanistic", 

representation should include more students and more parents and 
fewer administrators, 

the use of standing committees should be tried, 

there should be more or less representatives sending on the 
council (both ideas wore mentioned) 

Ho w successfully do you believe those who are involved in decision - 
ma kin pTnv c 'gathered the kind of haCfTr^ i ound infonnatlon t'hcy nro^l in ordl-r 
to ma!<e decisions effectively and rntional^iv? 

■ I I II II , m , ,M ui ■■■II ■ . ■ ., « t ■ ■■ I ■ 

Tne responses to this item were displayed on a continuum as follows : 
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Excellent Highly Poorly 

(No problems) Variable Prepared 

, 1 1 

No. of r « One CI) Five (5) Three (3) 

Have any, or all, mernbers of the group participated in any 
in-service activities to iiriprove their skills in decision-making? 

Tliese responses were tallied under the following headings : 

^Ul Any (some) None 

Five (5) Five (5) One CI) 

Uliat kind of activities did they undertake? 

These responses were categorized and tabulated: 

Comn unication (4) Evaluation CI) Leadership Training (A) 

Problem Solving (2) Decision-Making Cl) Group Process C2) None C2) 

Do those who are involved feel that too much time is expended 
on making decisions ? 

These responses were placed along the following continuum: 

Too Much Proper Amount Too Litl:le 

I 1 1 1 

Resp. « Six (6) Five C5) One CD One Cl) 

Please "guestimate" the amount of time expended on trivial 
matters? (Please use your own jud j iient In terms of criteria for "tr ivia". ) 

None - two responses 
Very little ■ 
10 - 151 - 
151 - 

20 - 251 - 

331 - ^ All one response each 

Under 501 - 
50% - 

Over 50 - 
701 - 
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How docs this tijnc? compare with the amount of time spent 
on determining! infi^ortnat suhs'taiAlve issues that come up in school? 

1001 - ' \ 
m - \ 
75 - 801 - \ 
751 - 

60 0 - I One response in each category 

ever 50^ - / 
Most \ 

50*0 - 

SO'i - ) 

I.if.t at least four things that need to be improved about 
your current dec is ion'T..iking model? ~ ~ 

A composite listing is being prepared of responses in this 

catcgor)'. 

How does the group communicate to others what doc i sons have been 



made? 



Res jonse categories and tabulations: 

Minates Bulletins ^ Memos 2?!3i-B9E2II^fL 

" lUscussion 

Nine (9) Four (4) Ten (10) 

Other 

One (1) 
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Instructions: Tho Arbitrator's Role 

Initially, inform the other members that they will be working 
through procedures which are designed to help determine areas of 
interest in which people may wish to be included in a decision making 
process. 

Then, tell the members that there are three sequences of 
activities v/hich will help them in arriving at "appropriate" decision 
maldng categories. These activities include: 

1, Gei crating a list of decision making areas or categories 
tha- might be typical of most schools „ 

2, Gei.erating specific lists of decision making categories 
that might be of special interest to people in schools 
where people have 'iiffercnt recognized and accepted 
roles, e. g. , administrators, department chairmen, 
first year teachers, etc. 

3, Then combine these lists and establish one single list 
which Indicates v/hether each person has strong, average, or 
little interest in each of the areas indentiXied, 

Following these steps, using newsprlng paper and a felt-tip 

marking pen*, the arbitrator should solicit ideas from the group about 

categories of decision making that one could expect in a typical school 

setting. The arbitrator should note these on the paper. Wlicn the list 

is completed, the list might be expected to include some of the following 

categories: 

- Budget questions 

- Criteria for hirinfe- 

ERjC * butcher paper, transpiircncies, blacl^board, etc. .; 
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- Critorlii for dUiAlssal 

- Teacher evaluation 

- Utilization or space 

- Class size 

- Num^o^r of staff members per student 

- Criteria for honor roll 

- Curriculum content, Instructional policies, etc. 

These categories should be broad and general. The arbitrator 
should allow approrclmately 10 minutes to generate the list. In the 
next 30 mlnutts, using the resulting categories as an outline, the 
three-man teuns should break up Into small group j to brainstorm 
specific concerns under each of the headings— v/lth each person assuming 
the role previously agreed upon. For example, under the heading 
"Criteria .for Hiring", the administrators, department chairmen and 
first year teachers might be expected to have very different interests 
or perspectives. The arbitrator should point out that a major criterion 
for adding a decision making topic to the list is whether or not two or 
more members of the triad can agree that the topic is a le'j;itimate 
dccision-ccncorn pertinent to their assumed role. 

After approximately 30 minutes for this discussion, the arbia-ator 
should reconvene the large group to discuss the idea J generated by the 
groups. The arbitrator should make use of the brgc newsprint papnr 
and marking pen to list all the ideas under the original l\cadings. It is 
likely that from six to fifteen decision-concerns may be identified for 
each of the major catcf^ories. \Vl\cn the lists are complete, a short 
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coffee break or pause Is often a good Idea, sug{^ested 15 minutes 
maximum. Then the r.rbitrator should have enough 3 k 5 cards so each 
of the nhi8 members in this group will have one Index card for each of 
the Ideas listed. Also, during the breal^, it is suggested that the 
arbitrator go through the list and number each of the entries. The 
numbering proves useful when participants are later asked to consider 
each of the ideas listed and to form value Judgments from their assumed 
role perspective. 

When :he participants return from the coffee break, each 
should be ins ructcd to look at the list on the newsprint pad and to 
mark each of the index cards In such a way as to remind them of an 
idea that was numbered on the newsprint pad. It is not necessary to have 
participants le-write word-for-word all of the statements onto their 
cards- -this process would probably talce more time than could be 
justified for this procedure. 

After completing the above step, ask each participant to look 
at the ideas listed on the newsprint pad and to sort the cards which 
represent the ideas into three piles according to three levesl of 
Interest: (1) Ftrong, (2) medium, (3) little. This task should be 
completed by the participants in about 10 minutes. The nesd task is 
for the partic pants to "order" the ideas in each pile in priority order 
(so the curd of Inchest interest Is first in the pile and the lowest is 
last). The carets should then be marked in order so that the first 
card ill each pile is ."1, second is i/2, and so on. 
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When the cards have Uius been placed In priority order (or 

**prloritUed")i each arbitrator should work with his group to establish 

a rank order by t^rcup for the topics by determlng "total" scores for 

each topic In the list. The topic with the least cumulative total is the 

topic of highest priority (similar to a golf score where the lowest 

score wins). 

After each group has established the total for each topic and thus 
the items priorities, all the groups should return to meet v;ith the workshop 
leader. The a rbitrator should make available to the loader the 
"prioritized" topics. 
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STAFF MEMBERS AND AREAS 


STRONG 


Peer Evaluation 


13, 20, 17, 15, 4, 
18, 14, (Qt. 2 


Hiring Practices 


@, 2. 16 


Staff Representation to Board 




New Student Orientation 


17, 4,@ 11 


New Teacher Orl;;ntatlon 


® 18, 21 


Publication & Product Quality Control 


20, 19, 16,(11) 


Salary Proce lures 


20,(5; 1, 2, 16, 7 


Staff Self-Rei ewal 


15, 4, @ 12, 11, 19 


Dismissal Pr ictices 


2,@ 


Flective ProjTam 


15,© 16, 11 


Snhpdulint^ Ci iterla 


(2^ 8, 1, 11 


Qfii/lonf Qnrl Tpnrhcr FolloW*-UD 

When Leaving School 


18, 16,(20; 4, 13 


Activity Journal 


® 


School Yearbook Publication 


19, @, 8 


Recruitment 


0 18, 16 



•Tno numbers circled (person for .hich the number corresponds) wlU convene the first 
STAFF ORDER session ui uic u^; 



1. Alberto 

2. Anderson 

3. Bannion 
1. Dillohust 
5. DoluMiy 

FR?r' Farlhinj): 
Finkiyson 



8, Fitzmauricc 

9. Jonsson 

10. Kaneko 

11. Laycock 

12. McElvcuy 

13. Mason 

14. Morino 



15. Nyquist 
IC, Osmond 

17. Sachs 

18. Sallcc 

19. Stone 

20. Sorreil 

21. Warren . , 
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AREAS OF CONCERN 



Proefifiontr't 
RvsQurecs Avoilobte Questions 

—A 



RATIONALE 
FOR SHARED 
OECiSiON MAKING 
PROS & CONS 



Responses to 

Questions from 
Practitioners 



OrgonitatlonQi 
Development 
Moterlots ond 
Programs 

£ 



Humon 
Resources 

D 



PERSONALITY 
CHARACTERISTICS 
& 

INSTITUTIONAL 
VALUES 



DECISION MAKING 
MODELS 



LOCATION OF AND 
APPROPRIATENESS OF 
DECISION MAKING 
RESPONSIBILITY 
(POWER) 



PROBLEM SOLVING 
& 

DECISION MAKING 
PROCESSES 



COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS 



ACCOUNTABILITY 
FOR 
DECISIONS 



ASSESSING 
Q DECISION MAKING 
° EFFECTIVENESS & 
EFFICIENCY 
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PART I 

INTRODUCTION ! PROBLEM SOLVINQ AND DECISION MAKING PROCESSES 

This training module Is designed ^or members of shared decision meldng 
groups* In addition, some suggested exercises in this module encourage those 
In decision groups to worl( with others outside the group to help others become 
more i<nowledgeab1ii about problem solving techniques and decision malcing proce- 
dures* 

A review of empirical data from practitioners on shared decision maldng 
has helped to determine the need for this module. Unfortunately, although 
many people have identified the onerous difficulty of getting acceptance on 
a decision, efforts to locate training programs designed to help overcome 
this difficulty have been largely unsuccessful. For this reason, simulated 
exercises suggested here have been selected from various programs attempting 
to offer assistance to those who are concerned about group problem solving. 

The leader should understand that there Is much that remains unl<nown 
about preparing people to be decision makers; the authors are convinced, 
though, that a learning process Is possible and that shared decision making 
can occur if people come to believe It is Important. Because of the many 
"missing links" in problem solving techniques and processes, there will un- 
doubtedly be times during the training session when situations arise where 
the leader will need to Improvise and create appropriate responses. This may 
foster feelings of loneliness and add to the leader's frustrations. For this 
the authors apologize, but It must be recognized that all of the necessary 
resources and solutions to rescue the leader front such predicaments simply are 
f.-.t available, it should be useful for all users of the packac- to analyze 
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the times when feelings of **uncerta!nty** occur and report ensuing struggles 
to recover from such siFoattons. These reports could be useful for package 
developmental efforts In the future* 

To complete this training module, the following ideas are recommended 
for the leader: 

1. The leader should **th{nl( through'* the training sessions as 
outlined in the materials prior to undertaldng the training 
with participants; 

2. The leader should preferably be an individual who Is not a 
regular member of the group to be trained} and, 

3. The training sessions for the Objectives (See Part IV of this 
training module) should pr<^ferably be held at a time when the 
participants can get away from telephones and other distractions 
for a 'iufficient period of time^ (The authors suggested minimum 
is seven hours of training. Some training sessions work best 
when they can be initiated one evening and carried out through 
nuoii or the second day. This arrangement allows for lime to 
think and to begin to internalize the ideas generated through- 
out the working sessions.) 



P«irticipont Hondout 
(or Miinc modified form) 
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SUGGESTED AGENDA 

A List of Materials Needed to Conduct this Workshop Is Contained In Appendix At 



eps Gruup Size 

I large Group 

I i Small Group 

1 1 1 Shidl I Group 

IV Break 

V Large Group 

V I Sma 1 1 Group 

Vi i Large Group 



VII 



IX 



Xi 



xi 



Break 

Large Group 

Small Group 
Large Group 



Sma 1 1 Group 



Lurgt' Group 



ActWttv 

Participants introduce themselves and leader 
outlines objectives for the workshop. 

Leader divides participants into groups with 
preferably no 'ore than 8 people in each group, 
individuals in the small group complete the 
diagnostic test and discuss the responses* 

IndiviHuals read additional information pro- 
vided t Appendix B and discuss the data 
out I ined there* 

Coffee, etc. 

Leader explains format for '^Budget'' simulation 
game (Appendix D) 

Participants read specific roles (groups of 
preferably no more than 8 people) «nd carry 
out assignments in Simulation Game. 

Leader obtains Information from the group on 
what was accomplished and he also provides feed- 
back to the groups based on his observations 
of their instructions. 

Coffee, etc. 

Leader outlines purpose behind Force Field 
Analysis and works through Probleni Solving 
Procedure with the total group. 

Identify one problem area and *'force field*' 
it through to a solution. 

Leader outlines "Brainstorming" procedures 
and quidelines. Participants give responses 
in •^brainstorming** pos'sibic solutions to a 
prob It^m. 

Participants "ara Instorrr" actions fo«' twc lop 
p' lority areas determined earMer--and estab- 
lish priorities on acilons^ Then, each individ- 
ual i to prepare a written plan for cicUon to 
use w'r: p ;it hnvov s i tt?. 



1. <'ade 



.t n odmip 



Time 
A I lowanee 

30 minutes 
^0 minutes' 



^5 minutes 

20 minutes 
15 minutes 

75 minutes 
30 minutes 



20 minutes 
60 minutes 

^5 minutes 
30 minutes 



20 minutes 
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LEAOCft>$ INTRODUCTION 

Considerable aiteniion hab been given to problem solving and decision 
hi* uy Uchniques, It must be recogni^ed that many decisions are made each 
dciy by ui) individual. It seems apparent to the authors that some people appear 
i(> Icibot over even seemingly simple decisions whereas, by contrast, others are 
abii to make difficult decisions quickly and effect ively« This suggests major 
incnvidudi differences in capacities for analyzing and sorting out various 
fuc tors for arriving ai sensible conclusions based upon clear priorities. 

The more complex an issue becomes (as e rule, the more people are affected 
by ^ decision, the gretUer the complexity of that decision), the more likely 
I I is that systematic approaches need to be followed in arriving at decisions. 

Without going into too great detail, there are at least three reasons 
why outlining specific decision making techniques is valuable: 

1. The process helps to keep people ^'on course*^ and helps to reduce the 
tendency to side-track discussions or group efforts. 

2. The participants in decision making groups, when following agreed 
upon procedures for making decisions, should be able to focus mort? effect iv^ i, 
on levant issues laiher tluin personalities. 

3. The purliciponts tire more likely to focus on "causaP* ehinients ruther 
thon "effect** elements; thus, underlying probhtiis in some ord*M- oi pri<»rily uf 
importance may be addressee* sys tema I i Cii 11 y enabliruj inembors to ?>HiKtuie th»Mr 
own v'tforls in order to r.a/Mui/e decision making effectiveness. 

In r»::viewing the I i tt rcUure on decision inakinu, one should rtc'.>qni?.c that 
several v^orkable and practical approc>che'j> to probK-n solvuuj iilrt^^Jy exist. 
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The Nv)tiona1 Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) has used a **Delphi<' 
process to examine future nt-cds and to arrive at decisions concerning those 
projected needs* Other ^^systems approaches'^ have worl<ing models which can be 
adtipred and adopted to good advantage. For example, the Association of California 
School Administrators have developed an important plan which is similar to other 
applied approaches while having some unique characteristics malclng their design 
poi I iculcir ly well suited to educators. 

The approach here includes a number of tools from a variety of sources* 
Ihe eclectic approach has been adopted in order to achieve three goals; (1) to 
l<eep people ^'on course*^; (2) to provide a systematic procedure; and, (3) to 
focus energies on »*causnl'* rather than "effect"^ elements in problem solving. 

The first activity in this module is a simulated game having to do with 
the taste of deciding where to add $10,000 to a schooPs budget (see Appendix D) • 
Members in the worlcshop group are asked to role-play personalities within a 
hypothetical decision mailing group and from this experience it is anticipated 
that they will have an opportunity to observe complex decision making and see 
how dilficu^t il i> to urrive at decisions when individuals within a group hold 
specific, [^arochujl c;ofu:orn«; which do not necessarily address the needs of 
children. Differences in individual perspectives, values, biases, concerns, etc. 
.>rf hitjhl iijhtod Tor einphasis, for dealing with such realities effectively is 
always challenging in fjroup decision making, 

A second technique selected fi)r discussion is the now fairly weli known 
**bro instorniinc/* technique. This technique helps to get ideas out in the open-- 
no natter how ••far out*' the ideas seem in order to facilitate identification 
of ' reat ive potential solutions to problems. The process is very simple, but is 
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ri*co*:MiZe<l cib <>iu» of the most effect ive tools for ellmlnatlncj pv-rsonallty prob- 
lem*) plciyuifui HJciny decision okiking riruups. Hcjwever^ certain •*grouncl-ru les*' 
must he followed by tho whole group to make this technique work effectively. 
A mor«* positive, supportive orieniation to creative problem solving is usually 
i/iuienderi'd by {he '^brains torrnirKf technique. 

A third technique* highlighted in this module is called **force field 
iiruilyiis/* The National Training Laboratory (NTL) was one of the first to use 
this ,ipprt>ach which is designed to help people focus on problems and then pro* 
vide*, n framework whereby members of a group can analyze specific problem resoiu 
tions in ternjb of both approaches for eliminating the constraints preventing the 
problem resolution and ways of contributing to solutions through positive initia- 
tive. It is obvious thtit proponents for the force field approach believe that 
almost any problem is resolvable JJ[ people truly wa nt to resolve t h e problem . 
For ihib reason, the technique presumes that group members will actively seek 
ways to eliminate constraints. 

Finally, this training module provides an opportunity for participants to 
determine how they can make best use of workshop skills in their own educational 
s'tUtUion.. Hopefully, parliciponts will learn skills they will use not only 
whil»- they nre :jt the workshoi), but th<jt they can apply In their clas^>roam, in 
Ihei' school cioJ »ch(>ol district, and even within their personci] lives to cv>sist 
Ihef- in resolvinq a wi('e variety of problems more effectively. 

The leader shouM novi c^^ntiniie with the next section of ♦he mdnucj l--begin- 
f.inqwith the s to teintn I of performance objectivt»s nnd the diognostic test instru- 
nent . This training module has four specific objectives. The leader should makt 
suftif. iont copies of the slnted Objectives to provide one for »-ach participant. 
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By sharing the objectives explicitly, the leader can better keep the workshop 
focused. The objectives should help the participants by providing advance 
. Information about the training and what Is expected to be gained from It. 
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PART IV 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



*fho four objectives for this training module ore: 

1. Given the need to acquaint group participants with inforvcition about 
decision making processes, pnrtlcipants will be familiar with and bt- able to 
use "''orce field analysis" and "brainstorming" techniques upon completion of 
this training module. 

^v i dence i Participants will demonstrate their sl<ill by working through 
two force field exercises and two bra Instorniiug exercises. 

2. Given the need to establirih specific knowledge of problem solving 
and decision making techniques, participants will demonstrate their knowledge 
on c test administered at tho close ot the workshop. 

Evidence ; To fulfill the requirements for this objective, participants 
will respond correctly to 6 out of 7 questions on the post 
test. 

3. Given ths need to distinguish between probable -'causes" and "effects" 
as well as the need to identify significant causes, participants will demon- 
strate their ability to identify significant cause-effect relationships during 
a problem solving exercise. 

Evidence: Participants will work through a simulated problem solvirui 
exercise using the force field analysis technique to dettM- 
mine causal factors and the priority of actions which arc- 
necessary lo resolve the problem. 

k. Given the need to help others become aware of problem solving tec.hniquei», 
participants will l»MVe the workshop with specific plans for sharing n«wl / ac- 
quire«l skills with other members of their school community. 

Evidcncf : To meet this objective, plans, in written cut line form, 

will be completed prior to the end of train inq. F.u !i plcin 
will indicate imlividuol responsibilities t (»r ncliof!, in- 
cluding statements about "Who" is tf> do "who!" by "v;h»-n" . 
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DIAGNOSTIC TRST - LEADERS INSTRUCTIONS 

Before moving to this activity* the leader should explain that not 
(ill people need training in this area. However, it should be pointed out 
thrit the traminq may btill be of significant value to those who already 
art' tamiliat with some of the techniques planned and such persons may be 
ablu to assist others in the group. If the paci<dge were totally individual*- 
ized, participants scoring h gh on the diagnostic test would be able to opt 
out of the training. However, due to the need for group Involvement in the 
simulation exercise and other problem solving activities, the authors suggest 
thai everyone, regardless of diagnostic scores, actively participate in the 
suggested workshop activities. However, the discretion of 'J\*.. leader should 
be exercised here. Seven out of eight correct answers could be considered a 
•^passing" test score. 
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rtAGNOSTtC TEST 



Directions: Select the must appropriate answer and circle your choice. 

When the test ib completed, you may score the test using the 
answer sheet provided. 

1. Which of the roUiv^inq is not usually considered a problem solvincj technique* 

n. Tlie Delphi Technique 

b. Random Selection 

c. Force Field Analysis 

d. Brainstorming 

2. All the information on an Issue must be considered before a TP 

decision is made* 

3. Decision making techniques have been derived primarily from T F 
business, sciences, education, psychology, sociology and 

mathemat ICS. 

k. Often "personal i ty'' problems rather than »»issue" problems T F 

hamper the decision making process. 

5. The question of determining »*hov/* a decision will be decided T F 
may often be as important as the decision Itself. 

6. Most schools using shared decision making have formalized T F 
systematic plans which they follow. 

7. Relatively few teachers have had sufficient opportunity to T F 
learn about the complexity of many educational decisions. 

8. Special training is usually needed to enable people to T F 
make effective decisions in groups. 
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Answer Sheet to 

DIAGNOSTIC TEST QUESTIONS 

1. 6 (Randum Selection) 

2. False 

3. True 
True 

i». True 

6. False 

/. True 

8. True 
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PART V I 

AFTER THE Dt AGNOSTIC TEST 
LEAPER INSTRUCTIONS 

After thv p.irt ic ipont s have had an cipportunity to check their answers 
aquinbt our auiqc'.tud ^'correct'* responi>ev, 'hey should be directed to the 
que- . t ion und answi^r intc^rmal i<>n contained in Appendix B, so that they can 
review and be prepared lo discuss these materials. 

When ihts has been completed, Durticipants may wi >h to take a break. 
Afit.r the break, the leader r^hould proceed by having the participants re-assemble 
in the full group. At this time, the leader should outline work to be covered 
in the siniulation exercise. The exercise materials for the simulation game 
entitled **The Budge t*' is contained in Appendix D. The leader should become 
thoroughly familiar with this game before explaining it to others for their 
use. Also, the leader should consider some of the constraints associated with 
the materials (i.e., assigning the participants to atypical roles, the fact that 
it is a hypothetical situation, etc*). 

After an explanation of the simulation exercise, the participants should 
move into small groups of preferably eight people. They should then read and 
consider the roles they are to assume during this training experience. The 
authors anticipate that this oxercise will require approximately af> hour and fif- 
tecii i.iiriutes. Frequently, ifi this omount ('f time, either a cjroup v^ill com" to 
'^ome decisions or find itself hopelessly bogrjed -Jrv/n. 

As the game proqres e*^, the leader should move from grtjup to group analyz- 
ing the processes and discussions so as to provide some feedback tor participants 
vihen appropriate* To assist the leader in knowing what to observe, the leader U 
attention is directed to the questions in Appendix C entitled ••Problem AreOb in 
Shared Decision Making/' 
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When the simulation exercise is concluded, the leader should re-convene 
ihc lull qroup. Al thib time, the person representing Ed Kraftie, parent and 
chiiirperson of the Parent Council, should describe the events which took place 
during the simulation experience and try to relate some of the feelings of 
the people involved, H decisions were made, this person should indicate how 
the group reached its decisions. 

The leader, using the set of problem questions in Appendix C, should 
report on the observations of the small groups. The leader should point out 
that the workshop is designed to help decision making groups learn more about 
needed processes and techniques and that the next step (following a short coffee 
break) will be to address these techniques. It is recommended that the leader 
adjourn the group for a short break prior to undertaking the next step. 
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At this time, the iedder should have two specific objectives in mind: 

1. To provide information to the group which will help them realize 
\HiM important it is to hav»^ a procedure or system for dealing with problems. 

2. To provide an opportunity for the group to complete a given problem 
usinci the force field analysis technique, (The leader will be expected to 
lead this activity so i t is important that he or she understand the process.) 

Why Have a System ? Basically, there are three reasons for approaching 
decision making systematically, as follows: 

1. Decision makerb are more likely to discuss the real issues as opposed 
to the personality problems which may emerge; 

2. A good decision making system will aid in the identification of '^causal'' 
problems rather than continuing to focus simply on '^effects'*; and, 

3. A system will offer some thought about how to get at problems through 
selected solutions organized In pr lor i ty fashion. 

FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS EXPLANATION : 

Of the problem solving approaches suggested, the leader will begin by 
ixplaining the •^Force Field Analysis'* techniques. First, the leader should draw 
ii chirt on the blackbourd (or newsprint paper) v/hich is similar to Diagram L 

Al the tiH) of thii chciri is a space for the participants to identify the 
problem thvy ht>pe to solve. Any number of problems might be cljosen I roin typical 
school operational problems. 

Once* the prr)blem is identified, members of the group list under the 
column all the reasons why the problem needs to be dealt wlth--and the partici- 
pants should be given a few minutes to call then out while the leadcfr records 
their Next, the participants should mention all the difficulties Ihey niel in 
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prevent int] the problem from occurring. These should be placed under the " - 
column In the chart. Again, the leader should encourage and use recommendations 
{•niiinot Incj from the members of the group. 

By looking at the column, the members of the group can determine 
quickly--und without having personality clashes, some of the reasons why It 
seeino sen-uible to do something about the problem. The next order of business 
Is to consider items in the '» - »» column to see which of these Items are "causes" 
ond v/hich are »»effects." Participants should also determine which items need to 
be addressed before work on the others Is possible. This activity will suggest 
alternative solution strategics. However, It is preferable to avoid discussing 
specific actions to be taken at this time. 



Problem tdent i fi cot ion: 
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Positive Forces 



Negative or Restraining Forces 
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FORCE FIELD ANALYStS ■ EXERCISE 

Before miiving on tu the actudi **act!on** steps, the leodor should provide 
an opportunity to experiment with the force field analysis procedure. To do 
ihis, panic! pan Is should break up into small groups^-the author" suggest that 
small yroup arrangements other than those established for the simulation game 
be croated for this exercise. 

Each group should identify a problem that Is of mutual concern. Areas 
such as peer evaluation, use and abuse of drugs, open campus issues, etc. are 
all t.iirly common problems suitable for this technique. The groufs should pro- 
ceed through the process. 

When the groups conclude their woric sessions, the person chairing the small 
qroi should be able to: 

1. State the problem the group chose. 

2. State the reasons ('*+") they wanted to solve the problem. 

3. State some of the constraints - •') which stand in the way of 
resolving the problem. 

k. State the items in the constraint column - ") that are "causes" 

and those thnt aro "effects." 
'j. State the priority ordering tor alternative solution strategies, 

.-jjsumintj something vh re to be done to correct the problem. 
If these five steps cun be met, the participants are rtody to move on to 
the of.xt activity. If the objectives cannot be met, the participants need to 
diaglogue with the leader the difficulties tliey are having so that a procedure 
for arriving at successful completion of the above steps can be assured. Most 
• jrf'ups, when open lO' Iiility between members is minimal, can come to woi-l<able 
■ i.jr< cim-nt s . 
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When ihe leader and the groups are reaoy to proceed, the next stop is to 
assist the participants by demonstrating ways to take action on the alternatives 
they have chos&n. This action would Include three basic steps to insure closure 
and positive direction tor the future action: 

1. Determining what actions shall be taken and establishing guide- 
lines For dec iding who wi n be responsible for what action; 

2. Oc termining the people responsible for which specific actions; and 
3« Establishing a deadline or target date by which time a given action 

v/i 1 1 be completed, 

The^e three actions outline the implementation strategies for the group's 
dec'sion. They have been listed because of their frequent omission in actual 
decision strategies to the detriment of responsible follow-through. 

BRAINSTORMING EXPLANATION 

One way to arrive at decisions for step H\ just mentioned is to have 
people'*brainstorm»' potential actions open to them. Bra instorminq is a technique 
(or Munerat inq ideas from a yroup. It entails approximately the following: 

A. Tell the participants they will be learning a technique called 
''brainstorming,** and thot this is •> quick way to bulicit everyone*s ideaSc Make 
the important point that all i deas are acceptable ^ No idea in brainstorming is 
unacceptable; thot is, do fu.t pdss judgment on any idea generated from the qroup 
durincj the **brainstornung'* process. Followiny this guideline is essential for 
the |)rt>cess to work eifectivcly, 

B, Tell the participants that tl»ere is something called a *^di*;q-a-nni)'' 
comment and that the leader reserves the right to ring a bell or clank a spoon 
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on a glass if and when anyone offers '& "dl ng-a-1 Ing'* comment. Generally, the 
coiwifnts referred to here are defeatist statements such as, "...you can't do 
that becaube ... When ideas are being generated, such defeatist statements 
(i.e., negative value judgements) can do more to "turn people off" than crazy 
Idea^. The intervention of the leader, if necessary, will help people remain 
In n positive frame of mind avoiding the urge to repress Imaginative and crea- 
tive ideas. 

C. To help participants learn about brainstorming, let them try the 
following exercise: 

The leader should tell the participants that their responsibility 
is to think through as rapidly as possible the uses which might 
be made of two train carloads of ping pong balls cut in half. 

When the leader says "go," the group members, as quickly as possible, generate 

options. Generally, the group is surprised at the myriad of suggestions they 

create. The leader should make certain to emphasize the bell ringing if there 

are defeatist statements during this idea-generating period. 

D. Once ideas have bten stated, there should be some opportunity for 
di-'cussion and c lar i t i cat ion . Then, the participants should indicate, by a 
shtA. of hands, those ideds of "high," "medium,'" end "low" intoresl and/or 
potential . Mark each idea with an "H," "M," and "L' i espect ively. Cross ot f 
all of the "M" and "L" ideds and focus attention only on tht^sc marked "H." At 
leo->L theoret iccTlly , the group hat, indicated these items are the ones which 
de->rves first attention. 

By a 'vhow of hands, have the members determine which item they think is 
the one they need to do first, second, third, and so on. This wl 1 1 estabi Ish 
lh« group's suggested priority order for action. 
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The exerci*w tries to get many ideab out Into the open, subsequently 
r I tm i not i ng those which only seem to have medium or low intoro^^t and/or potential 
ond elevating thosv wilh hiqh interest to a position where priorities for action 
can bi* delerminod. 

The ieoder then should illustrate how a person or group of persons may 
lake responsibility for a decision if it is to be implemented. The leader can 
orbitrnrily assiyn such responsibility or preferably the group can make such 
OSS I qnineru s . This procedure should be completed in a fairly short period of 
t iint , but is o very important step for responsible follciw-up activities. 
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PRACTtCING THE USE OF THESE -ECHNtaUES - GAINING COMMITMENT 

The- luadur should demonstrate practical uses of the techniques Just uut- 
lluc'tJ by fuwiny ihc pi'jr 1 1 c ipunti, work through the same proce-^ses with the alter- 
norivos they earlier identified In their small group activities. 

When this hits been completed, the participants may move back to small 
yroups. The leader charges the small groups to »»brainstorm«* the action that 
•nuVt be token on a school site to acquaint others (not In attendance at the 
workshop) with the processes and procedures of force field analysis, brainstorm- 
inq, prioritizing, establishing personal responsibility and determining action 
deadlines. The chairpersons of the small groups should return to the Summary 
Session, with written plans of action. 

After returning to the full group, the workshop leader should summarize 
the workshop and listen to the plans the group members have made In their small 
groups for ?ol low-up action. Finally, the leader should give a copy of the 
post-test to the participants. The answers to the post test should be made 
avc liable so participants can check their responses. After the responses have 
been checked and reported back, the workshop is concluded. Clarification of 
♦he post test or points raised during the workshop can lake place on an Individual 
ba-;!-:. for those individuals with concerns (»r further questions. 
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Problem Solving^ Techniques and Processes 



DtrecMons: Please circle the response which best represents your 
nnbwer to the question or statement* 
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3. 



Trust ijmong parttctpants is important if effective shared True False 

di-cisiun making is to become a reality. 

There is less hope that definite action will be taken If True False 

specific persons are not named as responsible and If a 
deadline date for that action is not determined. 

When 0 systematic procedure for problem solving can be True False 

jgreed upon, little need exists to continue working on 
'nterpersonal communication skills. 

'4. Brainstorming is a technique which helps those using the True False 

process carefully delimit the scope of their concerns in 
such a way that sharp focus can be given a problem. 

5. The force field approach to problem solving assumes that True False 
almost any problem is resolvable if people truly wish to 

resolve problems. 

6. Often determining what procedure will be accepted for True False 
resolving a question or problem is as Important as 

'he actual decisior. . 

7. A systematic approach to problem solving helps to keep True False 
decision makers on target— usual ly adding efficiency 

lo the decision making ptocess. 
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ANSWERS TO POST TEST 



1. 


Trtic 


2. 


Tr uc 


3. 


Fo 1 se 


4. 


Fa 1 «,e 


5. 


True 


6. 


True 


7. 


True 



4 
i 
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MATER lALS SUGGESTED FOR THE WORKSHOP 

A. leader M«:jtcrinls: 

1. Manual for the Workshop ieader 

2. Compote sets of "Budget Game". Reproduce materials for each 
small group (preferably no more than 8 people) in the workshop 

D. Portiripnnt M.iterials: NOTE: The actual number of materials needed 
is dependent on the number of participants in Che workshop, 

1. Copies of the Workshop Objectives 

2. Copies of the Suggested Workshbp Agenda 

3. Diagnostic Tests with Answers for self -correcting 

4. Copies of Questions and Answers about Problem Solving and 
Decision Making Processes Available from Prnct i t ioners 
(see Appendix B) 

5. Copies of the Post Test with Answers for self-correcting 
C. Small Group Materials: 

1. The necessary number of individual role descriptions for the 
budget simulation exercise (i.e., total number oi pnrticipants 
divided by 8) 

2. Extro Force Field Worksheets 
(2-3 for each pdrticipant) 

Usual paper p..ds, pencils, newsprint paper, felt tip p(-ns , and 
other workshop -.laK-riols, i.e., coffen arr^r genicnts , name tags, etc. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS OBTAINED FROM PRACTITIONERS 
IN THE FIELD ON THE TOPIC OF PROBLEM SOLVING AND 
DECISION MAKING PROCES^^S AS'D PROCEDURES 



1. How can one avoid watering down a solution to the point 
whei e it Isn't mearing^ful? 

When decision making groups first begin, there is a tendency 
to "water down" or make less powerful decisions for fear of causing 
111 feelings. As the i^roup gains confidence, and, as they begin to 
attack more substantive Issues, more meaningful decisions may 
be made. Time seems an important variable in the consideration of 
this problem. 

2. How can problems be solved without having a "winner" 
and/or a "loser?" 

Until the group gains confidence and trust In its Individual 
members, the problem of a "winner" and/or a "loser" persists. 
This is frequently because the Individuals consider the problems 
to be their own rather than matters for the attention of the whole 
school. The force field analysis approach Is one technique which 
can be employee beneficially. Force field analysis helps to 
Identify basic causes of problems, to separate causes from effects 
and to rank solutions in priority order. 



3. How can the decision making group come to understand 
the mechanics of decision making? 

D'-'cision making groups "practice and learn" the appropriate mechanics 
which apply to their decision making model. This does require 
specific training and opportunities to simulate and thus test the 
procedures prior to implementation. Perhaps one of the major 
difficulties faced by some ^;i oups is the problem of getting into 
the actual decision situations prior to f'eld testing the problem 
solving techniques. 

4. How does the decision making group come to make decisions 
and then follow the decisions with implementation strategies? 

The decision making group must consider implementation 
strategies while considering specific decisions. This may require 
a second consideration of a problem prior to making a final 
decision. Such second considerations should relate to the actual 
steps to be taken in carrying out a decision. This activity may be 
undertake!, by an^ hoc committee- vested With the purpr e of 
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designing implement /, on strategies. When appropriate implementa- 
tion strategies hiive been defined, review by the total decision making 
group should occur prior to ln»t*atlng the decision. 



5. How does the decision making group move from the super- 
ficial to the real problems? 

Diicision makin,: groups move from superficial to real problems 
when they have gained confidence and trust in each other, when they 
have learned requisite decision making skills, when they have an 
acceptable deciisiun making process or model, and when they see 
their decisions as having importance. This may happen within a year 
or it may take as loii^ as two or three years? 



6. What are the different ways to generate solutions to 
problems? 

There are at least three skills which we feel are useful to 
decision making groups in t/enerating solutions to problems: 
(1) brainstorming techniques, (2) skill in Delphi problem solving 
techniques, and (3) skill in the force, field analysis technique. 
Other techniques are under development which may prove to be 
equally helpful to future groups. 



7. How does the decision making group learn listening skills- 
necessary for considering and reflecting on what others meant when 
they said something? 

Most Individuals within decision making groups must learn 
listening skills as such skills are apparently not inherent. T3ecauso 
this is the r:i5<e, it may be wise to use outside conHultants prepared 
*o develop "listenin-';" skills in others. Such trainiiic^ proi^rams anc- 
consultants make up tlu* Uj? ju'>ian rtrjources listed in llu? overview 
package of this Sharod yOcciaioii Making series. 



8. Feelings arc importjint; how can they bo taken into account 
when decisions are made? 
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Personal feelings are extremely Important when decisions are 
being made. Our Information at this time Is minimal relative to 
ways in which individual feelings can be safeguarded when decisions 
are being generated. Special care should be the rule In all 
situations where human feelings and emotions are likely to become 
involved. 



9. How do decision making groups learn about communication 
skills, forcefleld analysis, Delphi techniques and other approaches to 
problem solving? 

Decision making groups may learn about communication skills, 
force field analysis, Delphi techniques and other approaches to problem 
solving by contacting Dr. Raymond G. Melton, Director, National 
Cluster Coordination Center, 2418 Hatton Street, Sarasota, Florida 
35577 for further information. 



10. How does the decision making group avoid the potential 
contest to determine who Is right rather than what Is right for 
children? 

See response to question number 2. 

11 . How do individual members develop objectivity skills and 
openness to change their opinions? 

See response to question number 9 above. 
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PROBLEM AP^AS IN SHARED DECISION MAKING 

During the simulation game, "Budget, " the leader may wish to use 
the check list below to help identify some of the problem areas the group 
may be having making decisions. 

1. Do members uf the group talk without thinking or respond to others 
without listening to what the others had to say? 

2. Are interests of the members too parochial— to the point that 
the best interests of students are not served? 

3 Is there a systematic procedure for problem solving followed? 

4. Do Individuals within the group get off on tangents that are 
counter-productive? 

5. Is "trust" established? 

6. Do members of the group come to realize that It Is easier to 
"add on" ($10,000) than It Is to "cut -back? ' 

7. Is at^ooment ever reached on how the decision (whatever It Is) 
will be made? 

8. Do members of tlie group use available information and data for 
fomin^'; t«' i docisidii? 

0. Does the leader of the «/,roup Veep the dlscussifm centered? 
10. Does the leader pericxlicuUv synthesize those points where 
agreement is reached? 
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BUDGET SIMULATION EXERCISE 



•*The Budget'* siiuulation exercise is played by preferably eight (8) 
(i.irt icipants. Each participant has a specific role to fulfill; these 
roles are spelled out on the pages which follow. The eight roles are as 
fol ]owt»: 

1. Parent and Chairman of the Council 

2. Teacher and Representation of Teacher Council 
3* Student and Student Body President 

k. School Board Member 

5. Principal 

6. Parent and PTA President 

7. Community Representative 
8» Art Teacher 

The leader should make certain that c complete set of the game materials 
ib availubU- for each cjroup. (Should there be fewer than eight people, 
eliminiitu the art leacher's roU and/or the boord member role.) 
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"THE BUDGET' 

A Simulation in Participatory 
Decision-Making 



Situation: Senate Bill 90 has passed. Ihe Buena Vista High School Advisory 
Council is meeting to advise on how new funds will be used in next 
year's program. The CJouncil represents diverse interests. 
There is a principal, two teachers, two parents, a community 
representative , a student , and a school board meniber. 

Tl\e time is the present. The third page shows a budget for this 
year. The budget is for the 9th grade only (not the whole school 
--for the purposes of simulation). This year's budget is $80,000 for 
the 9th grade. The committee's job is to recommend the addition 
of $10,000 to this budget for next year. You may cut existing 
program allocations if you wish, and you may add programs. You 
may change goal statements. However, you may not expend more 
than $90,000. 

Other data: Total nuraber of students of 9th grade: 100 (this year 

and next) 

Per piqpil costs: $B00 
If any other data is needed for your decisions, make assumptions. 

The Chairman of your group is Mr. Kraftie, parent. 
Your role is on the second page. 

Your groMp has 45 minutes to solve its problem. 
Good luck I 

Members of the Council: Mr. Jim Mittle, Principal 

Mr. Bob Strong, Teacher and Representative of 

the Teacher Council 
Mrs. Ardy Tumdon, Art Teacher 
Mr. Ed Kraftie, Parent and Chairman of the Council 
Mrs. Janie Black, Parent an^ PTA President 
Mr. Tom Hardy, Cormunity" Representative 
Ellie Kidd, Student and Student Body President 
Mr. John Leader, School Board Member 



This exercise is ad£q?ted from: Robert C. Horn, "Participative Decision- 
Making: A Simulation," Infomation Resources, Inc., P. 0. Box 493, 
Lexington, Mass. 02173. The source is not only recommended for the 
'exercise, but also because it includes a most concise set of instructions 
(and bibliography) on how to "build" simulations. 
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Mr. Jim Mittle, Principal 



Below is your role description. Please study the interests of your role 
:md tr>* to represent your role as responsibly as possible. Use your 
best judgement imd bring all of the good will you can to your role. 



You would like to see the school have better community relations and 
community involvement. Some indicators are: 



•decrease the incidence of pregnancy among students. 

• decrease the amount of drug use . 

•decrease the amount of vandalism in the neighborhood. 

• increase the number of college bound. 

The school did not meet its goals of 80% student advance this year, ine 
actual figures were: 



• Math 
•English 
•Social Studies 

• College Bound 



72% 
4U 
581 
65% 



You arc relatively open, wanting everyone to have his or her opinion 
incorporated into tiie final decision. However, you are convinced that 
your job depends upon making the 801 listed above for next year. 
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"Th© costs bolow incluilc teacher snlarics, books, oquipnenf and nupplio*;, and administra* 
tivc overluMd* Lil.e majiy school buiiftcts, teacher salary tompo,sc5 api»roximalcly hO% oi 
sts. ISO Adiooi days. 

COST COSi* 
NO. OF NO. or THIS NHW 
ST\iO. HUS. TEAQI. UIXS. YEAR YEAR 



NO. SUDJKCr AND GOAL 

S 

X 80-« of the studcntn in the clans will ad«> 90^000 
Vance one ;:radc* level in ro a d }ju\ skills and 
Di£lif*h Inn^'Ma^.e knowlcdv;c a:> measured by 
a st.\ndard test. 

2a ^0'« of the students will advance one grade 90,000 
level in motn (algebra) as measured by a 
standard tesT* 

2b of the students will ••like*' matlt as 

well at the end of the year as they did 
when they entered as measured by attitude 
questionnaires, homework done, etc* 

3 BOH of the students will advance one grade 60,000 
level in biology as measured by a school 
developed tesu 

4 80\ of the students will show the ability 90,000 
to exrunine social issues critically as 

indicated by a scliool developed test. 

All students will be provided with ed- 22,500 
ucation on tobacco » al cohol , and narco- 
tics^* Effectiveness measured by 
sampling the tobacco and alcohol purchases 
at local stores and narcotics by several 
indicators, e.g. reported use, arrests, 
anon)*mous questionnaires, etc. 

6 All students will be provided with a 22,500 
coniprehons ivc fami ly 1 ivin t; course inclu- 
ding sex eJucal iou • Li'iect ivcness will 

be estimated by the nuiaber of unwanted 
pregnancies reported amonp, school-age 
girls, VD reports sampling of local 
racdical com2«iinity, etc. 

• 

7 All students will be provided with an 22,500 
cxj)Osurc to art forras by two field trips 

to city art ir.u^icuns and an audio-visual 
course in art appreciation, 

8 60"« will rank above SO percentile on 22,500 
President's physical fitness scale. 



3,000 



$15,000 



3,000 



$20,000 



2^000 



3,000 



750 



$14,000 



$14,000 



$ 4,000 



750 



$ 5,000 



750 



$ 1,500 



750 



$ 6, SOU 



$90,000 
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"THE BUDGET" 

A Simulation in Participatory 
Decision -Making 



Situation: Senate Bill 90 has passed. The Buena Vista High School Advisory 
Council is meeting to advise on how new funds will be used in next 
year's program. The Council represents diverse interests. 
There is a principal, two teachers, two parents, a community 
representative, a student, and a school Ijoard member. 

The time is the present. The third page shows a budget for this 
year. The budget is for the 9th grade only (not the whole school 
--for the purposes of simulation). This year*s budget is $80,000 for 
the 9th grade. The committee's job is to recommend the addition 
of $10,000 to this budget for next year. You may cut existing 
program allocations if you wish, and you may add programs. You 
may change goal statements. However, you may not expend more 
than $90,000. 

Other data; Total number of students of 9th grade: 100 (this year 

and next) 

Per pupil costs: $800 • . 

If any other data is needed for your decisions, make assun^jtions. 

The Chairman of your group is Mr. Kraftie, parent. 
Your role is on the second page. 

Your groip has 45 minutes to solve its problem. 
Good luck I 

Members of the Council: Mr. Jim Mittle, Principal 

Mr. Bob Strong, Teacher and Representative of 

the Teacher Council 
Mrs. Ardy Tumdon, Art Teacher 
Mr. Ed Kraftie, Parent and Chairman of the Council 
Mrs. Janie Black, Parent and PTA President 
Mr. Tom Hardy, Community Representative 
lillie Kidd, Student and Student Body President 
Mr. John Leader, School Board Member 



This exercise is adapted from: Robert C. Horn, "Participative Decision- 
Making: A Simulatioj'," Information Resources, Inc., P. 0. Box 493, 
I.cxinqton, Mass. 02173. *lhc source is not only recommended for the 
exercise, but also because it includes a most concise set of instructions 
umd bibliography) on how to "build" simulations. 



K.A. Tye/.'an. '73 
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ROLi; uliscuir'noN 

Mr. Hob Strong, Teacher aiul Ucpresontativc 
of the Teacher Coiuicil 



i3elow is your role description. Please study the interests of your role 
;uul tiy to represent your role as responsibly as possible. Use your 
best judgement iu\d lu'ing all of the good will you cim to your role. 

Vou vviuit smaller classes. 'Iliirty students is too many. 

Teachers want to have time off to take .courses to improve their skills. 

The facilities for the math iind science teachers are so much better tlian 
those for others that conflict arises. 

,'\l)ove all, >'0U represent the interests of the faculty'. 
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li« costs below include teacher snlarics, books, equipment and aupplicr., and admin istra* 
Ive ovorhciU. Like many school biuiRcts, teacher salary composes approximately tQ% of 
sts. aao ftdiool days. 

COST COST 

J, SUBJKCr ASO COAL NO. OF NO. OF THIS NKXT 

SlUO. llilS. TCAQI. liRS. YEAR YEAR 



80* of the students in the cla^s will ad* 
vancd one f^raJc- level in rending skills and 
English language knowledge au Measured by 
a standard test. 

80** of the students will advance one grade 
level in math (algebra) as measured by a 
standard test. 

9S% of the students will "like" math as 
well at the end of the year as they did 
when they entered as measured by attitude 
questionnaires « homework done, etc. 

B0% of the students will advance one grade 
level in biolot;v as measured by a school 
developed test. 

80% of the students will show the ability 
to examine social issues critically as 
indicated by a school developed test. 

All students will be provided with ed- 
ucation on tobacco , alcohol , and narco« 
tics. Of fcctivJness measured by 
sampling the tobacco and alcohol purchases 
at local stores and narcotics by several 
indicators, e.g. reported use, arrests, 
anon>'nous questionnaires, etc. 

All students will be provided with a 
comprehensive family living course inclu- 
ding sex eUucaiioii. Li icccivcnoss will 
be cstiuated by the nuubcr of unwanted 
pregnancies reported among school-age 
girls, VD reports sampling of local 
medical comisunity, etc. 

All students will be provided with an 
exposure to art forms by two field trips 
to city art ir.u^;icums and un audio-visual 
course in art appreciation. 



80* will rank above SO pcrccntil 
President's physical fitness sea 



0 on 
calc. 



90,000 



3,000 



90,000 



3,000 



60,000 



90,000 



22,500 



3^000 



750 



22 ,500 



750 



22,500 



750 



22,500 



750 



$15,000 



$20,000 



2,000 ^14,000 



$14,000 



$ 4,000 



$ 5,000 



$ 1,500 



$ 6,500 



$90,000 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



'•HIE BUDGET' 



A Simulation in Participatory 
Decision -Making 



Situation: Senate Bill 90 has passed. The Buena Vista High School Advisor)' 
Council is meeting to advise on how new funds will be used in next 
year's program. The Council represents diverse interests. 
There is a principal, two teachers, two parents, a community 
representative, a student, and a school board member. 

The time is the present. The third page shows a budget for this 
year. The budget is for the 9th grade only (not the whole school 
--for the purposes of simulation). This year's budget is $80,000 for 
the 9th grade. The committee's job is to recommend the addition 
of $10,000 to this budget for next year. You may cut existing 
program allocations if you wish, and you may add programs. You 
may change goal statements. However, you may not expend more 
than $90,000. 

Other data: Total number of students of 9th grade: 100 (this year 

and next) 

Per pupil costs: $800 

If any other data is needed lor your decisions, make assumptions. 

The Chairman of your group is Mr. Kraftie, parent. 
Your role is on the second page. 

Your group has 45 minutes to solve its problem. 
Good luck! 

Members of the Council: Mr. Jim Mittle, Principal 

Mr. Bob Strong, Teacher and Representative of 

the Teacher Council 
Mrs. Ardy Tumdon, Art Teacher 
Mr. Ed Kraftie, Parent and Qiairman of the Council 
Mrs. Janie Black, Parent and PTA President 
Mr. Tom Hardy, Community "Representative 
Ellie Kidd, Student and Student Body President 
Mr. John Leader, School Board Member 



This exercise is adapted from: Robert C. Horn, "Participative Decision- 
Making: A Simulation," Information Resources, Inc., P. 0. Box 493, 
Lexington, Mass. 02173. The source is not only recommended for the 
exercise, but also because it includes a most concise set of instructions 
(and bibliography) on how to "build" simulations. 



K.A. Tye/Jan. '73 



RDLIi #3 



ROLH DESCRIPTION 
Mrs. Ardy Tumdon, Art Teacher 



Below is your role description. Please study the interests of your role 
and tr>' to represent your role as responsibly as possible. Use your 
best judgement and bring all of the good will you can to your role. 

Vou want things changed in the school. You would, like an "alternative 
school" established within Buena Vista. 

You are opposed to "performance evaluation" because "we really can^t 
measure the important things" (e.g., pupil attitudes, self concept). 

The arts are underfinanced. 



BEST COPY Av . JBLE Bi I ir^r2 imr 



"The costs below include teacher salaries, booKSi equipment and auppiic;, and administra- 
tivc overhead. Like maiiy school biulp.cti . icachcr salary composes upi^ruximaicly bO% of 
sts* ISO sdiooi days* 

COST cofrr 

no. suaji-cr and coal no* of no. op tjiis nhxt 

STUD. mS. TCAQU URS. YEAR YHAU 

I 80^# of the studcntn in the cla'ss will ad^ 90,000 3^000 $1S«000 

vancc one ^raJc- level in ron^ui?U! skills and 
La>glif*)i lan^ntagc* knowlcdi;c {tTcasurcd by 
a standard test. 

2a S0% of the students will advonce one grade 90^000 3^000 $20,000 

level in math (algebra) as measured by a 
standard icsl. 

2b 9S^# of the students will *Mike" math as 
well at the end of the year as they did 
when they entered as measured by attitude 
questionnaires, homework done, etc. 

3 B0% of the students will advance one grade 60^000 2^000 $14,000 
level in b iology as measured by a school 
developed tesu 

4 B0\ of the students will show the ability 90^000 3^000 $14^000 

to ex:ininc social issues critically as 
indicated by a school developed test* 

All students will be provided with cd« 22^500 7S0 $ 4,000 

ucetion on tobacco » alcohol , and narco> 
tics , Ef fcctivJaiess measured by 
sampling, the tobacco and alcohol purchases 
at local stores and narcotics by several 
indicators, e.g. reported use, arrests, 
anon>'n)ous questionnaires, etc* 

6 All students will be provided with a 22 ^S(^^ 7S0 $ 5^000 

coniprchcnsivc family living course inclu- 
ding sex eJucalion ♦ i.i icct ivcncss will 
bu estiiaatcd l>y iho nuiaber of unwanted 
prepnaiicics reported ainonp, school-age 
fjirls, VU reports saoplinf. of. local 
ncdicai comsnanity, etc, 

7 All students will be provided with an 22,500 7S0 $ 1,S00 
exposure to art forms by two field trips 
to city art i:;ujcuas and an audio-visual 
course in art appreciation • 



8 



S0\ will rank above 50 percentile on 
PrcsidL(it*s physical fitness scale. 



22,500 750 $ 6,500 

$90^000 
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"THE BUDGET" 

A Simulation in Participatory 
Decision-Making 



Situation: Senate Bill 90 has passed. The Buena Vista High School Advisory 
Council is meeting to advise on how new funds will be used in next 
year's program. The Council repi-esents diverse interests. 
There is a principal, two teachers, two parents, a community 
representative, a student, and a school board member. 

The time is the present. The third page shows a budget for tliis 
year. The budget is for the 9th grade only (not the whole school 
--for the purposes of simulation). This year's budget is $80,000 for 
the 9th grade. The committee's job is to recommend tho addition 
of $10,000 to this budget for next year. You may cut existing 
program allocations if you wish, and you may add programs. You 
may change goal statements. However, you may not e'^end more 
than $90,000. 

Oth^- data: Total number of students of 9th grade: 100 (this year 

and next) 

Per ptpil costs: $800 

If any other data is needed for your decisions, make a'isumptions. 

The Chairman of your group is Mr. Kraftie, parent. 
' Your role is on the second page. 

Your groijp has 45 minutes to solve its problem. 
Good luck! 

Members of the Council: Mr. JimMittle, Principal 

Mr. Bob Strong, Teacher and Representative of 

the Teacher Council 
Mrs. Ardy Tumdon, Art Teacher 
Mr. Ed Kraftie, Parent and Chairman of the Council 
Mrs. Janie Black, Parent and PTA President 
Mr. Tom Hardy, Community "'Representative 
Ellie Kidd, Student and Student Body President 
Mr. John Leader, School Board Member 



This exercise is adapted from: Robert C. Horn, "Participative Decision- 
Making: A Simulation," Infoimation Resources, Inc., P. 0. Box 493, 
Lexington, Mass. 02173. The source is not only recommended for the 
exercise, but also because it includes a most concise set of instructions 
(and bibliography) on how to "build" simulations. 



<S' A. Tye/Jan. '73 



ROU- #4 40 



ROLli DHSCRin'ION 
Mr. l:d Kraft ic, Parent and Chairman of the Council 



Below is your role description. Please study the interests of your roU 
and tiy to represent your role as responsibly as possible. Use your 
best judgement and bring all of the good will you can to the role. 

.Above all, you want the Council to work well. You want it to be 
"democratic." 

Personally, you feel that the school should take on an expanded role: 
involving the community in decision-maVing, taking responsibility for 
drug, sex and political education; and extending education outward froiu 
tlie campus to the community. 

You are s>nipathctic t(^ the problems of school people. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



J costs below include teacher snlarics, books, equipment ond auppJicr,, and admin 1st ra- 
;e overhead. Like maiiy school bmip.cts . teacher salary composes appruximatcly bQ% oi' 

Its. ISO f.thOoi days. . 

COST CO., I 

SUDJUCr AND COAL NO, OF NO. OF THIS NHXT 

STUD, imji. TEAQI. MS. YEAR YHAR 



60« of the students in the cla?s will ad- 90,000 
vancc one f.raJe-lcvel in rontiin <: skills and 
liiclish lani^tu(>e knou-lcdgu liiTcasured by 
a standard test. 

60** of the students will advance one grade 90,000 
level in math (algebra) as measured by a 
standard test. 

9S'« of the students will "like" math as 
well at the end of the year as they did 
when they entered a& measured by attitude 
questionnaires, homework done, etc. 

80^ of the students will »dvanco one grade 60,000 
level in biolotyy as measured by a school 
developed test. 

80% of the students will show the ability 90,000 
to examine social issues critically as 
indicated by a school ucve loped test. 

All students will be providad with ed- 22^500 
ucation on tobacco , alcohol , and narco- 
tics. Ef<;cctiv<?ness measured by 
sampling the tobacco and alcohol purchases 
at local stores and narcotics by several 
indicators, e.g. reported use, arrests, 
&non)'mous questionnaires, etc. 

All students wJlU be provided with a 2r,S00 
comprehensive f jr.ii ly livint; course inclu- 
ding sex cUucaiiOu. Liioct iveness will 
be estimated by the nuubcr of unwanted 
pregnancies reported among school -age 
girls, VD reports sampling of local 
medical community, etc. 

All students will be proviUcu with an 22,500 
exposure to art forms by two field trips 
to city art ii:u:;cums and un audio-visual 
course in art appreciation* 

80* will rank above SO percentile on 22,500 
President's physical fitness scalCv 



3,000 



3,v00 



2«000 



3,000 



7S0 



7S0 



750 



750 



$15,000 



$20,000 



$14,000 



$14,000 



$ 4,000 



$ 5,000 



$ 1,500 



$ 6,500 



$90,000 



ERIC 
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"TIU; BUDGET" 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE simulation in Participatory 

I>2cision-Making 



Situation: Senate Bill 90 has passed. The Buena Vista High School Advisory 
Council is meeting to advise on how new funds will he used in next 
year's program. 'ITic Council represents diverse interests. 
There is a principal, two teachers, two parents, a comriunity 
representative, a student, and a school board member. 

The time i;> tiie present. The third page shows a bud^',ot for \hi-^ 
year. The budget is for the 9th grade only (not the whole school 
--for the purposes of simulation). This year's budget is $80,000 for 
the 9th grade. The committee's job is to recommend the addition 
of $10,000 to this budget for next year. You may cut existing 
program allocations if you wish, and you may add programs. You 
may change goal statements. Moweve/, you may lot expend more 
than $90,000. 

Other data: Total number of students of 9th grade: 100 (this year 

and next) 

Per pupil costs: $800 

If any other data is needed for your decisions, make assumptions. 

The Chairman of your group is Mr. Kraftie, parent. 
Your role is on the second page. 

Your group has 45 minutes to solve its problem. 
Good luck! 

Members of the Council: Mr. Jim Mittle, Principal 

Mr. Bob- Strong, Teacher and Representative of 

the Teacher Council 
Mrs. Ardy Tumdon, Art Teacher 
Mr. Ed Kraftie, Parent and Chairmjui of the Council 
Mrs. Janie Black, Parent and PTA President 
Mr. Tom Hardy, Community "Representative 
El lie Kidd, Student and Student Body i^rcsident 
M". John Leader, School Board Member 



This exercise is adapted from: Robert C. Horn, "Particip^cive Decision- 
Making: A Simulation," Information Resources, Inc., P. 0. Box 493, 
Lexington, Mass. 02173. The source is not only recommended for tlio 
exercise, but also because it includes a most concise set of instructions 
(and bibliography) on how to "build" simulations. 



ErJc Tye/Jan* '73 



ROLii ifS 



ROLE DESCRIPTION 
Mrs. J;uue Black, Parent and PTA President 



Below is your role description. Please study the interests of your role 
;ind try to represent your role as responsibly as possible. Use your 
best judgement and bring all of the good will you can to the role. 

You are oiixious for your son to get into a college and into medical 
school. 

Tliere are many students in the school who will not go to college, and 
you feel that tl^ey should be prepared to enter the world of work upon 
graduation. 

The general feeling in the PTA is that the homes should be responsible for 
education directly related to the values of the students, like sex, drugs, 
and health. 



BEST cdPY mmiB 



•14 



'The costs below include teacher snlaries, books, equipment and aupplics, and administra- 
tive ovcrhoad. Like moJiy school biuip.cts, teacher salary composes approximately H0\ of 
sts. ISO sdiooi days. 



NO. ^UJIlCr «\ND COAL 



fiO* of the studcntn in the cla'ss will ad- 
vance o:io f^raJe-lcvcl in rcnviinj' skills and 
tni;lif.h lan^.-MUge knowledge aililTeasured by 
a st;\ndard test. 

BO*t of the students will advance one grade 
level in math (algebra) as measured by a 
standard test. 

9S*# of the students will "like" math as 
well at the end of the year as they did 
when they entered as measured by attitude 
questionnaires « homework done, etc. 

80% of the students will advance one grade 
level in biolo{>v as measured by a school 
developed test. 

80*t of the students will show the ability 
to ex.'anine social issues critically as 
indicated by a school developed test. 

All students will be provided with ed- 
ucation on tobacco, alcohol , and narco- 
tics , nf fcciivt*ness measured by 
5ujnpliii[<. the tobacco and alcohol purchases 
at local stores and narcotics by several 
indicators, e.g. reported use, arrests, 
anon>mous questionnaires, etc. 

All students will be provided with a 
conprchensivc fomi ly 1 ivinq course inclu- 
ding sex cJucaiioij . i.i loctivcness will 
be cstii.iatcd by the nuwbor of unwanted 
pregnancies reported among school -age 
girls, Vb reports sampling of local 
medical comiainity, etc. 

All students will be provided with an 
exposure to art forras by two field trips 
to city art j:.u;icunis and an audio-visual 
course in art appreciation. 

SO*, will rank above 50 percentile on 
President's physical fitness scale. 



COST 

NO. OF NO. or THIS 
SIVD. tms. TEAQi. liRS. ye/r 



90,000 



3^000 



90,000 



5,000 



60,000 



90,000 



22,500 



2,000 



3,000 



750 



22,500 



750 



22,500 



750 



22,500 



750 



KHXT 
YKAk 



$15,000 



$20,000 



$14,000 



$M,000 



$ 4,000 



$ 5,000 



$ 1,500 



$ 6,500 



$90,000 



ERIC 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE '"^'^^ ™GnT" 

A Simulation in Participatory 
I>;c is ion -Making 



Situation: Senate Bill 90 has passed. The Bucna Vista High School Advisory 
Council is meeting to advise on how new funds will be used in next 
year*s program. The Council represents diverse interests. 
There is a principal, two teachers, two parents, a community 
representative, a student, and a school board member. 

The time is the present. Hie third page shows a budget for this 
year. The budget is for the 9th grade only (not the whole school 
--for the purposes of simulation). This year's budget is $80,000 for 
the 9th grade. The committee's job is to recommend the addition 
of $10,000 to this budget for next year, you may cut existing 
program allocations if you wish, and you may add programs. You 
may change goal statements. However, you may not expend more 
than $90,000. 

Other data: Total number of students of 9th grade: 100 (this year 

and next) 

Per pupil costs: $800 

If any other data is needed for your decisions, make assumptions. 

The Chairman of youi- group is Mr. Kraftie, parent. 
Your role is on the second page . 

Your group has 45 minutes to solve its problem. 
Good luck! 

Members of the Council: Mr. Jim Mittle, Principal 

Mr. Bob Strong, Teacher and Representative of 

the Teacher Council 
Mrs. Ardy Tumdon, Art Teacher 
Mr. Ed Kraftie, Parent and Chairman of the Council 
Mrs. Janie Black, Parent and PTA President 
Mr. Tom Hardy, Community l^epresentative 
Ellie Kidd, Student and Student Body President 
Mr. John Leader, School Board Mem ar 



This exercise is adapted from: Robert C. Horn, 'Tarticipative Decision- 
Making: A Simulation," Information Resources, Inc., P. 0. Box 493, 
Lexington, Mass. 02173. The source is not only recommended for tlie 
exercise, but also because it includes a most concise set of instructions 
(and bibliography) on how to "build" simulations. 



K.A. Tye/Jan. '73 



ROLi; H) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



ROLE DESCRIPTION/ 
Mr. Tom Hardy, Community' Representative 



Below is your role description. Please study the interests of your role 

try to represent your role as responsibly as possible. Use your 
best judgement and bring all of the good will you can to the role. 

Vou are concerned about the growing element of the student body which 
is experimenting with drugs. 

Your best friend's daughter got pregnant last year. You would like to 
see the school do something about student morals. 

Vou are anxious to eliminate the frills from the curriculum. You 
learned from books. Why do the students today need a $3,000 leased 
computer to learn math? 

Vou believe that schools should be run like businesses. 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

BUDGET 
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The costs below include teacher snlarics, books, cquipncnt and aupplicr., and adir.inlstra 
tive overhead. Like mwy school bmip.cts, teacher salary composes approximaioly H0% oi' 
sts* ISO sdiouX days. 



iO. SUUJUCT AND COAL 



80^* Of the student f. in the class will ad* 
vanec one f.i-aJc<*Icvol in rcndinj! skills and 
Diglish lanpiuge knowlcdi;e aJlhToasured by 
a standard test. 

80** of the students will advance ono grado 
level in math (algebra) as measured by a 
standard test. 

9S*i of the students will *'like** math as 
well at the end of the year as they did 
when they entered as measured by attitude 
questionnaires, homework done, etc. 

80% of the students will advance one grado 
levvl in biolotiy as measured by a school 
developed test. 

80% of the students will show the ability 
to exra^ine social issues critically as 
indicated by a school developed tost. 

All students will be provided with ed- 
ucation on tobacco , alcohol , and narco* 
tics. Cf fectiv<Jncss measured by 
sajnpiiaf, the tobacco and alcohol purchases 
at local stores and nai'cotics by several 
indicators, e.g. reported use, arrests, 
anon)'mous questionnaires, etc. 

All students will be provided with a 
comprehensive family livint; course inclu- 
ding sex cducaiiou . Lii'cctivcnoss will 
be estimated by the number of unwanted 
pregnancies reported among school-a^je 
girls, VD reports sampling of local 
medical community, etc. 

All students will be provided with an 
exposure to art forms by two field trips 
to city art »;u;>cums and an audio-visual 
course in art appreciation. 

B0\ will rank above 50 percentile on 
President's physical fitness scale. 



COST 

NO. OF NO. OF TJfIS 
SIVO. imS. TCAQI. HRS. Y£AR 



COST 
YEAH 



90,000 



3,000 



90,000 



3,000 



60,000 



90,000 



22,500 



2,000 



3,000 



7S0 



22,S00 



7S0 



22,500 



750 



22,500 



750 



$15,000 



$20,000 



$14,000 



$14,000 



$ 4,000 



$ 5,000 



$ 1,500 



$ 6,500 



$90,000 



FRir 



BEST copy mmiE 



"THE BUDGET" 

A Simulation in Participatory 
Decision-Making 

Situation: Senate Bill 90 has passed. The Bucna Vista High School Advisory 
Council is meeting to advise on how new funds will be used in next 
year's program. The Council represents diverse interests. 
There is a principal, two teachers, two parents, a community 
representative, a student, and a school board member. 

The time is the present. The third page shows a budget for this 
year. The budget is for the 9th grade only (not the whole school 
--for the purposes of simulation). This year's budget is $80,000 for 
the 9th grade. The committee's job is to recommend the addition 
of $10,000 to this budget for next year, you may cut existing 
program allocations if you wish, and you may add programs. You 
may change goal statements. However, you may not expend more 
than $90,000. 

Other data: Total number of students of 9th grade: 100 (this year 

and next) 

Per pupil costs: $800 

If any other data is needed for your decisions, make assumptions. 

The Chairman of your group is Mr. Kraftie, parent. 
Your role is on the second page. 

Your group has 45 minutes to solve its problem. 
Good luck! 

Members of the Council: Mr. Jim Mittle, Principal 

Mr. Bob Strong, Teacher and Representative of 

the Teacher Council 
Mrs. Ardy Tumdon, Art Teacher 
Mr. Ed Kraftie, Parent and Chairman of the Council 
Mrs. Janie Black, Parent and PTA President 
Mr. Tom Hardy, Conmunity llepresentative 
El lie Kidd, Student and Student Body President 
Ml". John Leader, School Board Member 



This exercise is adapted from: Robert C. Horn, "Participative Decision- 
Making: A Simulation," Infoimation Resources, Inc., P. 0. Box 493, 
Lexington, Mass. 02173. The source is not only recommended for the 
exercise, but also because it includes a most concise set of instructions 
(and bibliography) on how to "build" simulations. 



ERIC K.A. Tye/Jan. '73 



■ ■ / \ 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



m.\i DHSCRIPTION 
El lie Kidd, Student and Student Body President 



Hus is your role description. Please study the interests of your role 
and try to represent your role as responsibly as possible. Use your 
best judgement and bring all of the good will you can to the role. 

i\ot all the students in the school will go to college. They should be ^ 
prepared to go into the world of work, if this is their goal, at graduation. 

The students should be prepared to do the work in tlie better colleges if 
they wish. 

Some students strongly and vocally oppose having sex education in the 
school. Others find it their only source o£ reliable infoiroation. 

Some kids question why there is so much emphasis upon interschool 
athletics when they don't benefit from them. 



ERIC 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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The costs below include ^eachor ?;nlaries, books, cquipnent and aupplie^i and administra- 
tive cvcr!u*aU, liko r.iajiy school Duuf.ct.s, teacher salary composes appruximaioXy bQ% of 
%la. ISO r.diooi days. 

COST COST 

NO. i^lJlXr /VND COAL NO. OF NO. OF THIS NKXT 

SIVD^ im. TEAQU liRS. YEAR YEAH 

1 80% of the students in the class will ad«* 90,000 3^000 $15,000 

vance oas> ^•raUc-ievol in reniiinj! skills and 
Dijjlirh laui^niage knowlcdjiiTT^ "measured by 
a standard test. 

2a 80^^ of the students will advance one grade 90,000 3^000 $20^000 

level in matn (algebra) as measured by a 
standard ic^t. 

2b 9S% of the students will "like" math as 
well at the end of the year as they did 
%4ien tlicy entered as measured by attitude 
questionnaires, homework done, etc. 

3 80% of the students will advance one grade 60^000 2^000 $14,000 
level in bioloey^ as measured by a school 
developed tcsu 

4 80% of the students will show the ability 90^000 3^000 $14^000 

to exranine social issues critically as 
indicated by a school ueve loped test. 

All students will be provided with ed-* 22^500 750 $ 4,000 

ucation on tobncc o, alc ohol » and narco- 
tics. Kf feclivc'ness meTisurcd by 
sampling the tobacco and alcohol purchases 
at local stores and narcotics by several 
indicators, e.g. reported use, arrests, 
anon>inous questionnaires, etc. 

6 All students will be provided with a 22^500 7S0 t 5^000 

comprehensive fami ly livin g course inclu- 
ding sex cducalioli . i.; I'fCt ivcncss will 
be est' Mated by the nuuber of unwanted 
pregnancies reported among school-age 
girls, VD reports sanpling of local 
ucdical comiatnity, etc. 

7 All students will be provided with an 22^500 7S0 $ 1,500 

exposure to art forms by two field trips 
to city art n;ujcurns ;ind an audio-vi^sual 
course in art appreciation. 

r S0\ will rank above SO percentile on 22^500 750 

President's physical fitness scale. 




ERIC 
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*nm BUDGiiT" 

BEST COPY AVAIUBLE ^ c- w • n • . 

A Simulation m Parti cipatcry 

Decision-Making 



Situation: Senate Bill 90 has passed. The Bucna Vista High School Advisory 
Council is meeting to advise on how new funds will be used in next 
year's program. The Council represents diverse interests, 
nicre is a principal, two teachers, two parents, a community 
representative, a student, and a school board member. 

The time is the present. The third page shows a budget for this 
year. The budget is for the 9th grade only (not the whole school 
--for the purposes of simulation). This year's budget is $80,000 for 
the 9th grade. The committee's job is to recommend the addition 
of $10,000 to this budget for next year. You may cut existing 
program allocations if you wish, and you may add programs. You 
may change goal statements. However, you may not expend more 
than $90,000. 

Other data: Total number of students of 9th grade: 100 (this year 

and next) 

Per pupil costs: $800 

If any other data is needed for your decisions, make assumptions. 

The Chairman of your group is Mr. Kraftie, parent. 
Your role is on the second page. 

Your group has 45 minutes to solve its problem. 
Good luck! 



Members of the Couicil: Mr. JimMittle, Principal 

Mr. Bob Strong, Teacher and Representative of 

the Teacher Council 
Mrs. Ardy Tumdon, Art Teacher 
Mr. Ed Kraftie, Parent and Chairman of the Council 
Mrs. Janie Black, Parent and PTA President 
Mr. Tom Hardy, Community llepresentative 
Ellie Kidd, Student and Student Body President 
Mr. John Leader, School Board Member 



This exercise is adapted from; Robert C. Horn, "Participative Decision- 
Making: A Simulation," Information Resources, Inc., P. 0. Box 493, 
Lexington, Mass. 02173. The source is not only recommended for the 
exercise, but also because it includes a most concise set of instructions 
(and bibliography) on how to "build" simulations. 



K.A. Tye/Jan. »73 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



ROIJi #8 



ROLE DESCRIPTION 
Mr. John Leader, School Board Member 



l^elow is your role description. Please study the interests of your role 
and try to represent your role as responsibly as possible. Use your 
best judgement and bring all of the good will you can to the role. 

Vou want to get re-elected. This depends on your pleasing the taxpayers 
and parents of your district by representing their interests in this gr-^up. 
Although you realize that obiective tests cannot measure all the goals of 
the school, you know that the school is judged externally on the basis of 
objective test performance. You hold the principal directly responsible 
for the school's poor performance this year and you expect him to hold 
teachers responsible for their performance, also. 



# » • * 
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Iho costs below include teacher salaries » book* equipment and Aupplic;! and administra- 
tive ovcrluMd, Like niojiy school bu(i{>cts« leather salary composes appruximatoly tiO% ol* 
StS# ISO ftciiooi days» 



«iO« SU&JUCr ASQ COM 

I B0% of the stuUcntf. in the clarjs will ad^ 
vancc oae f:raJc-icvel in rending skills and 
Di{;lir*h lan^iugc knowledge aJ liiTeasurcd by 
a standard test. 

2a 60^1 of the students will advance one grade 
level in math (algebra) as measured by a 
standard tcst\ 

2b 9S*^ of the students will "like" math as 
well at the end of the year as they did 
when they entered as measured by attitude 
questionnaires » homework done^ ctc« 

3 801^ of the students will advance one grade 
level in biolopv as measured by a school 
developed test. 

4 80\ of the students will show the ability 
to exruninc social issues critically as 
indicated by a school developed test* 

All students will be provided with ed<* 
ucation on tobncco » alcohol » and narco- 
tics, lif fcctiv Jness me;u>urcd by 
Siunplia['. the tobacco and alcohol purchases 
at local stores and narcotics by several 
indicators, c,g, reported use, arrests » 
anonymous questionnaires » etc. 

6 All students will be provided with a 
coniprchcnsivc fami ly living course inclu* 
ding 5ex educaiioa • TTTccTiv jness will 
be cstiuatcd by the nuiaber of unwanted 
pregnancies reported among school -age 
girls » VD reports sampling of local 
medical comioinity^ etc. 

■ 

7 All studcjits will be provided with an 
exposure to art forms by two field trips 
to city art jcujcums and m audio-visual 
course in art appreciation. 



COST 

NO, OF NO. or Tins 

STUD. imS. TCAQi. liRS. YEAR 



co?:t 

KKXT 
YHAH 



90,000 



3^000 



90»000 



3^000 



60,000 



90,000 



22,500 



2.000 



3,000 



7S0 



22,S00 



750 



22,500 



750 



$15,000 



$20,000 



$14,000 



$14,000 



$ 4,000 



$ 5,000 



$ 1,500 



8 80* will rank above 50 percentile on 
President's physical fitness scale. 



22,500 750 $ 6,500 

$90,000 
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COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 



Available Materials 

Clearly, communicating the "decision" to those who will be affected 
by a decision Is often a delicate task. While there Is agreement that this 
process Is significant, the shared decision making project researchers 
were neither able to identify specific training packages which would assist 
with the total area nor were they able to develop prototype materials for 
subsequent field testing and development. Our concern has led, however, 
to one important conclusion— that the paucity of training materials in this 
area underscores one of the major voids in training documentation. 

The Interpersonal Communications training materials we have 
included in our listing appear to be one set of training packages which are 
conducive to improving In-group communication. (This package Is available 
from the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 500 Lindsay Building, 
710 S. W. Second Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97204.) Other training 
sequences are offered by the NTL (National Training Laboratory), TET 
(Teacher Effectiveness Training) and other human awareness and sensitivity 
training groups and seem to provide reasonable assists for responsible in- 
group communication. Each of these programs. In some fashion, tends to 
emphasize skills such as reflective thinking, paraphrasing, listening, etc. 

Important as these skills may be, the "communication" factor in 
decision making refers more broadly to the communication of results of 
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the decision making; j£rouj)s' work to those who, allhou|?h not involved in 
making the decision, are directly «affected by the decision or can influence 
the effectiveness of the decision either directly or Indirectly. 
Inter- and Intra^Group Communications 

In our experience, we have seen several Instances where people 
affected by decisions but not involved In making them have voiced doubts 
about the credibility of the decision maimers. We suspect there are sufficient 
examples from our social experiences relnfotcing this concept so as to 
warrant special attention to the issue. - reading of the literature relative 
to the communication of decisions to "others", I. e. , anyone not part of the 
decision making group, has uncovered considerable use of the concept of 
'trust. " "Trust" Is a noble and global concept— and, even though It becomes 
a somewhat nebulous term, the word seems to encompass the very essence of 
the attitudes and perceptions which need to be fostered between the "in" and 
the "out-group. " 

This trust Is developed In a variety of ways, for example: 

1. By establishing mechanisms In the decision making model whereby 
anyone can offer Input on a matter under consideration by the 
group. (Inter-Group) 

2. By establishing mechanisms In the decision making model which 
permit greater understanding; of "how" decisions were made for 
those not involved in the group. (Intra-Group) 

3. By establishing mechanisms in the decision making model which 
permit, at any reasonable time, opportunities for both those 

••2 

o 
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within the p:roup and outside of the group to request reconsideration 
of the decision. (Follow-up Appeal and Quality Control) 

The first topic above Is emphasized In other portions of the available 
materials; we offer a few suggestions here on the second topic, though we 
are aware of few specific training materials on this aspect of communication. 

We feel that certain actions can be taken to alleviate the tendency for 
people affected by decisions to characterize decision makers as those who 
plan clandestine activities behind closed-doors In smoke filled rooms. For 
example, schedule meetings on an open, anyone Invited basis, at a time 
when most could attend, if they chose to. Also, provide the attendees an 
opportunity to raise concerns so that the decision group can deal with such 
issnes openly and appropriately, other alleviating actions, for example, 
may be for decision makers to stress communication on a personal basis 
(face-to-face) rather than to rely solely upon written documents for such 
Important communication. 

It may be that receivers of decisions can be made to feel better about 
decisions if they are aware of the reasons why particular decisions were made, 
lhat Is, knowing what alternatives were considered before final action was 
taken. Although some people may continue to disagree with the actual 
decision, they are frequently more likely to Implement the action following 
from the decisions if they are convinced the decision process was not 
arbitrary or capricious. 

Finally, a mechanism in the decision making model for disseminating 
aitd recording decisions must be escablished. This procedural technique 

-3- 
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holpH rodwco ambltcully iiboul doclsloiis urlalns from Ichh formal "rumor 
mill" typo communications. 

Certainly, there Is much those interested in shared decision making 
need to learn about communicating decisions. Hopefully, feedback Informa- 
tion from concerned practitioners will begin to Illuminate this complex 
topic --ultimately allowing for pertinent training materials to be conceived, 
written and tested. Until such a time, application of existing materials, 
though only partially appropriate, will have to suffice. Procedures developed 
at the building level to address and at least improve effectiveness in this 
crucial area are greatly encouraged by the authors. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY AND RESl'ONSin II.ITY 



PART I 

« 

Leader's Instructions 

For the Training Program Leader: 

This training package is designed for members of decision making 
groups. In addition, some suggested exercises in the package encourage 
those in the decision groups to work with others outside their groups to 
accept accountability and responsibility for decisions once tiiey have 
been made. 

A review of empirical data from practitioners on shared decision 
making has helped to determine the need for such a package. Unfor- 
tunately, although many people have identified the onerous difficulty 
of getting acceptance of a decision and carrying out the intent of the 
decision, a search of training programs purportedly designed to help 
overcome this difficulty has been largely unrewarding. In brief, no 
such training programs were found — hence, the development of this 
package. 

The leader should understand that there is much we still do not 
know about preparing people to accept responsibility for decisions 
which are mad^. There will be times, perhaps, when situations may 

:iri.so dur inj; the implementation of the suggested training sequences 

1 

when the leader may feel fairly alone because the package contents 

# 

1 



do not supply all the necessary resources for the predicament in which 
the leader finds himself. Candidly, however, the leader should be 
aware that what is available in the package (to the best of our knowledge 
and Interpretation) reflects the "state of the art** at this time. In this 
regard, the authors would urge that all users of this package analyze 
the times when feelings of '^uncertainty** due to the voids in the package 
occur and that they appropriately attempt to report their struggles and 
techniques for recovery from the situations. These reports could be 
useful in subsequent package developmental efforts. 

To complete the training, the following are recommended: 

1. The leader should *think through** the training sessions 
prior to undertaking the training with participants. 

2. The leader should preferably be an individual who is not 
a regular member of the group being trained, and, 

3. The training sessions for objectives #1 and #2 (see next two pages 
of the training materials) should preferably be at a time 

when the participants can get away from telephones and 
other interruptions for at least a seven hour period of 
time. Some training sessions work best when they can 
be initiated one evening and carried out through noon of 
the second day. This arrangement allows for time to 
think and digest the ideas generated throughout the working 
sessions. 
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PARTH 
PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



Tho foUowin(>; four statements should bo irurofuUy oxiiminod by 
participants and workshop leaders. They constitute the central functions 
intended for the workshop and thus you may wish to refer to the objectives 
from time to time throughout the workshop experience. 

This training module has four specific objectives: 

1. Given the need to establish individual and group account- 
ability and responsibility following a decision, the 
participants will become aware of relevant research 
and information on this topic. 

Evidence : Participants will demonstrate their awareness 
and knowledge of such information by completing a post- 
test based on the authors interpretation of literature, 
research studies, and field interviews from schools 
attempting to improve shared decision making practices. 
Participants will answer 9 out of the 10 questions 
correctly. 

2. Given the need to establish individual accountability and 
responsibility following a decision, each participant 
will be able to complete a planned design for upholding 
decisions. 

Evidence : Participants will be able to prepare an approach 
or system for improving follow through on decisions made. 
Each participant will prepare one planned format before 
terminating the training session, and the group will attempt 
to arrive at consensus on an approach to "try out. " At 
least, a group commitment to pursue this important subject 
should be obtained. 

3. Given the need to establish group accountability and 
responsibility following a decision, a system for obtaining 
group support will be studied and learned. 

Evidence : The group will be able to initiate a prepared 
system for group action to uphold the results of a decision. 
The group will attempt to complete one planned format before 
terminating the training ."^ession to achieve a reasonable 
"action plan. " 



Givon the need to establish a workable plan for both Individual 
and group responsibility following a decision, specific plans 
are to be generated by the participants for arrival at group 
consensus and commitment. 

Evidence : Two plans will emerge from the efforts of the 
group. Acceptable plans will be incorporated into the 
ongoing shared decision making procedures at the school. 
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PART in 

Leaders Instructions for Participants Introduction 

In the introductory paragraphs for participants the discussion 
turns to the idea of allowing for a periodic review of decisions at a 
set Interval. The psychological and accountability aspects of such a 
built in review must be stressed. The leader should be prepared to 
explain the idea of including a review loop in a decision making model, 
while being aware that the training procedures in this particular model 
do not sharply focus on these Issues. If the Issues need greater 
attention (in the best estimation of the leader), the leader may wish 
to suggest to the group that participants consider reviewing the "Models 
for Decision Making*' module for further information and training. * 

This module, then, addresses primarily individual and group 
accountability. It should be stressed that the leader should read and 
become familiar with both the Leaders Guide and the Participants Guide 
prior to the workshop. If these documents have been carefully 
reviewed, the leader should now continue with the next section of the 
module—beginning with the specific objectives and the diagnostic test 
Instrument. 



* Available from Dr. Raymond G. Melton, Director, National Cluster 
Coordination Center, 2418 Hatton Street, Sarasota, Florida 33577 
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PART IV 



Steps 
I 

ZX 



III 



IV 

V 
VI 



VII 
VIII 



IX 

X 

XI 

All 
XIII 



Group Size 
Urge Group 

Small Groi^ 



Large Group 



Independent 
Stud^ 



Coffee Break 
etc. 

Large Groiqp 



Stnall Groiq> 
Large Group 



Coffee Break 
etc. 

Individual 
Study 



Large Group 

Small Group 
Large Group 



SUGGES1S0 AGENDA 

Activity 

Participants introduce themselves and 
Leader outlines objectives for the 
workshop 

Leader divides participants into groups 
idth no more than 10 people. Small 
groups atterrapt to generate lists of 
problems with accountability for 
shared decision making 

Leader summarizes what research 
and organizational literature have 
to say about accountability. States 
purpose for administering diagnostic 
test and distributes it 

Individuals c(^lete the diagnostic 
test and review their answers with 
the answers provided by the authors 
of this training module 



Leader amplifies infomation regarding 
responses to the diagnostic test and 
sets stage for remainder of the 
training session. Briefly discusses 
decision making alternatives for *'group** 
accountability 

Discuss models for decision making and 
criteria for effectiveness 

Recorders from small groixps offer 
feedback on decision making model 
discussions* Leader cements on plans 
suggested to establish accountability 
and responsibility on the part of the 
individual 



Individuals review the simulated decision 
exercise and conqplete ''Accountability 
Instrment'* 

Review feedback from "Accountability 
Instrument'* and establish general 
rules for monitoring committees to work 
In small groups 

Simulated "Nbnitorinj Committees" 
Review Part III of "Accountability 
Instrvmcnt" 

Suiranary Session sunmarise small 
group work; consider subsequent 
activities; ^' 



TiM 
Sequence 

30 Minutes 



30 fttnutes 



45 ^!inute8 



20 Minutes 

20 Minutes 
45 Minutes 



30 Minutes 
45 Minutes 



15 Minutes 
20 Minutes 

20 Minutes 

30 llinutes 
40 Minutes 



• Editors Note: The time rcconmcnded for completion of this package is 
approximately 6 hours. The ajienda might be covered, 
exclusive of teacher preparation time, in one workshop day. 



PART V 

Backt^'oiind Discussion and General Instructions 

The authors have discussed the need for both individuals and 
groups to accept responsibility and accountability for decisions ones 
they have been made. There are a number of avenues available for 
accomplishing this important purpose. Only one approach will be 
discussed in this module. Initially, the factors related to "group" 
responsibility will be examined. Later, attention will be given to the 
Issues surrounding "individuar* responsibility. Obviously, however, 
group accountability cannot be attained if Individual accountability is 
not first practiced. 

One of the places to look for group accountability and responsi- 
bility is in the decision making model Itself. The authors believe one 
can reasonably assume that group responsibility will not be possible 
If some review mechanism Is not built into the decision making system. 
That is, does the decision making model have a review mechanism which 
enables members of a decision making group to periodically consider 
the consequences of decisions they have made— and does the group 
solicit information from those outside the group in order to help 
determine the Influence and real impact of their group decisions. 

To clarify this matter, the leader should ask the participants 
to look at the shared decision making models (see step VI of the 
suggested Agenda) and consider the following questions: 
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1. Is there a standing committee or an ad hoc committee 
specifically established to review consequences of decisions? 

2. Is there a plan at the decision making episode point to record 
decisions? 

3. Is there an interval when each decision is formally reviewed? 

4. Is the review responsibility assigned to a specific individual? 

5. Does the model offer the possibility for changing a decision 
should additional data suggest such a change? 

After the leader raises these issues and Illustrates how one might 
obtain such information from a review of the models, he/she should ask 
the participants to break up into small groups to facilitate discussion 
if the decision making models* and, after a sufficient Interval, to 
return to the larger group prepared to analyze the potential effectiveness 
of the models which have nome sort of built-in review process (see step VII 
of the suggested agenda). 

The leader should assign the person with the longest hair in the 
group to assume the role of group leader. The group leader should 
then ask the person with the shortest hair to be the recorder for the 
discussion. 

When the small group participants report to the large group, the 
leader should provide sufficient time for the recorders to report on the 
observations of the participants in the small group settings (see step Vm 
of the suggested agenda). 
* provided by the leader 
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Durlnp; the tlmo the participants aro in the small t^roups, each 
participant should ask the questions listed above rcgardlnt;; shared 
decision making models. While there Is no universally "best" 
model, the members of the small group should attempt to rank the 
models according to the potential power of the model. More Important 
than the resulting ranking are the reasoning processes which go into 
the rank ordering. 

The workshop leader should remind small group participants 
that the part of the model which they are primarily considering Is the 
part which has to do with assuring Individual and/or group accountability. 
While the members may be Intersted In other portions of the decision 
making model, they are asked to rank the models according to the 
likeliness that decisions will be carried out (the potential power of the 
model). 

In brief, small group activity discussion of models for decision 
making (step VII of the Suggested Agenda) should consist of the following: 

1. Selection of the small group leader and recorder, 

2. Provision of models for the small group to consider, 

3. Having the small group analyze the decision making 
models for the likely potential that decisions will be 
supported by the people most affected by the decision, 

4. Having the participants rank order the models from 
best to poorest (most powerful to least powerful), and 

5. Having the small group leader prepared to give Interpretations 
back to the large group. 

ERIC 
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When the large group reassembles, the workshop leader should 
have small group leaders report on the discussions which took place. 
The leader, also, should collect the rankings of the models and should 
tally these on a chalk board or newsprint pad. 

After small group leaders have had the opportunity to report 
their conclusions, the workshop leader should provide additional 
interpretative remarks analyzing discussions. The leader, among other 
things, should point out that no one decision making model is "universally 
best" but that some— particularly tliose having a "review loop"— are 
apparently potentially more powerful models. He should conclude his 
interpretation with the point that models are only as good as their 
implementation; that is, that a model may look outstanding but if the 
assumptions on which the model was based are not carried out, there 
is little hope that well-planned decision making will result. 

Once there has been an opportunity for discussion to subside 
regarding the "review loop" In the model, the workshop leader should 
direct the attention of the participants to the need to f'ncourage account- 
ability on the part of each individual staff member. Because many ways 
to do this exist, the workshop leader should underscore the notion that 
the one approach being advocated here represents only one procedure 
among many possibilities. 

The procedure to be explored includes: 

1. A system for obtaining individual commitment to a decision, 
and. 
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2. A monitoring group to ascertain whether or not the decision 
is being supported as staff members have indicated by 
their willingness to lend support. 

Because the decision making group may be most knowledgeable 
about action which will be necessary to carry out the intent of a decision, 
there is space on the form* for decision makers to Indicate one or 
more specific actions that they can take to support the decision. 

In this system, the first step is to list on a form the results of the 
decision and some of the discussion that helped produce the decision. Then, 
individual staff members who are external to the decision making group 
should indicate on the form what they can do to support the action taken 
by the decision making group. The form should be returned to the 
chairman of the monitoring committee so that the committee will know 
what kind of information to consider during a formal review session (as 
established by the decision making model). The monitoring committee is 
formed from a group of staff members, outside of the decision making 
group, having as their task, the obligation to monitor the actions of 
staff members in support of a decision. These must be the actions staff 
members themselves have said they will take. 

The committee may be either a standing committee or an ad hoc 

committee. They may be appointed, elected or they may decide to 

volunteer for the positions. Specific arrangements should be established 

and consensus, if possible, should be achieved from all staff members 

of the school. One precaution the authors of this package offer is to make 

♦ (see Accountability Instrument for Participants - Appendix A of this 
document) 
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certain the members of the monitoring committee are not administrators . 
Some reasons for this precaution are obvious: however, one reason should 
receive special attention. From the empirical evidence available, there 
is a tendency to believe (even in the schools where shared decision 
making is practiced) that administrators manipulate the decinlon makers 
in one way or another so the decisions reflect what administrators desire. 
Hence, if administrators are part of the monitoring committee, there 
tends to be an increased belief that efforts are being made to control 
and Influence decisions. 

A final word about the accountability instrument form ! The 
workshop leader should point out that the form is not only used to obtain 
commitment from other members of the staff, but it is also used as a 
communication device to help those who are affected learn about a 
decision. While "communicating the results of a decision" is not the 
aim of this training package, this element is part of the Master Matrix 
and it is considered an essential variable. 

The workshop leader should make certain that the above points 
are mastered before proceeding to the next step of the workshop. Open 
discussion may facilitate this step. 

The leader (step VIII of the Suggested Agenda) should make avail- 
able to the participants a copy of the "Accountability Instrument" (see 
Appendix A). The leader should call to the attention of the participants 
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the fact that the top portion of the Instrument has been completed. This 
.adlcates to the participants that a decision had previously been made 
by a decision making group. Part n of the form attempts to summarize 
some of the thought that went Into the decision. 

The task of the participants in the workshop and the charge 
that the workshop leader gives is that each participant is to complete 
Part IV of the "Accountability Instrument*'. Each Individual should state 
in Part IV what he wlU do to uphold the decision (see individual review 
of the Accountability Instrument— step X of the Suggested Agenda)* 
When the Instrument has thus been completed, the participants should 
reassemble in one group to discuss the instrument and the range of 
individual responses. 

The "Accountability Instrument", particularly In Part I, the 
decision, and Part II, the discussion. Is designed to help transmit 
information regarding decisions as well as to transmit some brief 
information outlining additional assistance necessary to carry out the 
intent of the decision. For the sample document included as a part 
of the training package, the workshop leader should call attention to 
the possible different levels of authority. For Instance, the leader 
could point out the legal authority of the School Board to establish 
self-renewal days for teachers and administration within the district. 
The leader could further illustrate the responsibility of the decision 
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making group to establish two days of self-renewal for its own purposes; 
and, finally, the leader could illustrate how the remainder of the staff 
might participate in shared decision making. 

The concept of ''freedom within a structure*' is an all-important 
matter as illustrated by the example chosen. That is, one group has 
authority when another has established the boundaries from within which the 
"lower" group can operate. This arrangement seems to work reasonably 
well where "lower" groups have open avenues to influence the "upper" 
groups in the structure. Throughout our social fabric, there are 
almost always certain limitations, either natural or intentional, which 
Influence the degrees of freedom one enjoys. 

The workshop leader (see Step XI of the Suggested Agenda) should 
ask some of the participants to share their response statements with 
others in the large group setting. To establish the tone for this feedback 
session, the leader should ask the participants In the large group to 
Imagine that they are members of an ad hoc committee appointed by the 
decision making group. Then, as statements are read, the workshop 
leader may wish to comment on them In light of the concerns which 
represent special Interests of the monitoring committee. The leader 
performing this service will set the stage for the next activity. 

After the large group feedback, the participants should divide 
Into smaller groups (preferably no more than ten (10) members each). 
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Each group should play the role of the monitoring committee as if teachers 
on the staff had submitted the "Accountability Instrument" to them for 
monitoring. It is suggested that the person in the small group with the 
blouse or shirt closest to the red end of the rainbow spectrum should 
be named the task leader and the person with the blouse or shirt nearest 
the violet end of the rainbow spectrum should be made the recorder (e. g. 
biolet, blue, green', yellow, orange, red). 

The Self-Commitment Section of each of the ten (10) (depending upon 
the size of the small group) "Accountability Instruments" should be 
analyzed by the simulated monitoring committee (as in Simulated 
"Monitoring Committees", of the Suggested Agenda). As the instruments 
are reviewed, some or all of the following questions should be raised: 

1. Does it appear from the response in the Self -Commitment 
section of the "Accountability Instrument" that the person completing 
the instrument understood the decision? 

2. Does it appear that the person completing the instrument will 
support the decision? What evidence can you develop to rely upon? ^ 

3. Does It appear from the instrument that the individual 
completing the instrument has some specific way to support the decision; 
that is, what specific action does the individual say he/she will take to 
carry out the decision? 

4. Did the individual volunteer to do any additional work on the 
topic under consideration, e. g. , did the individual make any attempt 
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to volunteer for the committee to determine other self-renewal days? 

5. Can the "actions" stated by the individuals be categorized 
Into different types of major areas for monitoring purposes? 

. 6. What kinds of actions would the monitoring committee 
undertake to assure that staff members were supporting previously 
made decisions? 

While the small groups are engaging in their discussions, the 
workshop leader should move in and out of the groups attempting to get 
a feel for difficulties the small groups are encountering. Undoubtedly 
the groups will have some difficulties, especially if they begin to ask 
such questions as: 

1 - How do we find time to do our monitoring responsibilities? 

2 - What should wc do if a staff member says he will do 

something to support a decision but In actual practice he 
doesn't? 

3 - What is a reasonable interval for a review date so a 

decision can be given other consideration? 

These questions are> indeed, complex and the authors do not 
claim to have sufficient empirical evidence to answer the issues completely. 
The authors have attempted to rely on what has been tried, hoping that 
additional data may be obtained through additional usage. Theoretically, 
feedback data should help to give some clues to answering the above 
questions. 

If the small group participants avoid raising the "tough" questions, 
workshop leaders should make certain to raise the issues during a 
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summary session. The summary session (see Step XIII of the Suggested 
Agenda) has four major foci: 

1. Summarizing results of small group work in Part IV of 
th* "Accountability Instrument". 

2. Raising "subsequent" issues once the monitoring committee 
begins functioning. 

3. Administering the post test. 

4. Obtaining a commitment for action at the program conclusion. 
Additional information regarding each of these four factors seems 

pertinent. 

1. Summarizing Results - the workshop leader should focus 
primarily on the issues related to Part IV of the "Accountability 
Instrument". That is, analysis should be given to the question 
of how a monitoring team would follow up to see if a person 
was carrying out his self -commitment. 

Any decision may be rendered ineffective If one or both of the 
following mattera are not considered: 

A. Was the decision "correct" In the first place? 

B. Was the decision less than powerful because the actions 
necessary to support the decision were not carried out? 
(It Is possible to make reasonable decisions; however, If 
they are not acted upon, the results may be more 
frustrating than if the Issue had never been dealt with.) 

2. Subsequent Constraints - assuming a monitoring committee 
Is Instituted, there will undoubtedly be constraints which make the tasks 
of the monitoring committee difficult. The authors take the position that 
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any problem may be resolved if the people Involved wish to Invest the 
the resources necessary (i. 0. , time, energy, thought, sharing, 
problem solving skills, etc. ). 

As a training skill, however, the workshop leader should conduct 
a brief training session on the use of the "force field analysis" and 
"brainstorming" techniques. (Presuming the workshop leader is trained 
in the use of such techniques and can transmit the procedures to others. ) 

When teaching the techniques the workshop leader should use a 
"live" or realistic example of the constravats identified by a simulated 
monitoring committee. It will be impossible to do a force field on 
each of the constraints and it is true that actual constraints will differ 
in different institutions. For these two reasons, the workshop leader 
is actually teaching a process for overcoming constraints rather than 
tryittfC to solve the problems that may emerge locally. 

4. Obtaining Commitment for Action - there is no clear-cut 
formula for assurmg that follow-up activity will occur. Perhaps the 
most that can be reasonably expected from the workshop are testimonials 
from participants about how they plan to proceed following the workshop. 

A key question that can be raised by the workshop leader is, 
•Where do we go from here?" Psychologically, if the participants are 
willing to make public testimony they are more likely to follow up on 
their statements than people who simply "nod yes" without registering 
a definite, planned commitment. 
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In keeping; with the purpose of the workshop, the leader might 
hand out a blank "Accountability Instrument** and ask the participants to 
complete Part HI, Recommendations for Action, of the document as if the 
first two sections were completed and as if a decision had been made to 
have a monitoring committee. When the instrument has been completed, 
it should be collected and held by a representative of the school who will 
then agree to review the documents two months after the workshop to 
see if the recommendations for action have been followed, and if not, 
ask "why not?" 

At Ihe final conclusion of the workshop, sprinkle the water — 
bless the people — stand back and hope for the best! 
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ACCOUNTABILITY INSTRUMENT 
(COMPLETED) 

Part I: Decision 

The decision making group has determined that seven half -days 
for self -renewal will be established for the 1972-73 school year. 
Two of the activities of the self-renewal effort will be determined 
by the decision making group and a special ad hoc committee 
(appointed by the decision making group) will determine by 
surveying other staff members the remaining workshop topics. 
Part II: Discussion 

The Board of Education has established seven half-days 
for self-renewal and in service during the 1972-73 school year 
and three days have been placed on the official school district 

calendar. Because of the need to have continued work on shared 

i 

decision making activities, two days have been set aside to 
continue staff training. Clearly tliere are other staff needs that 
can be met via the self -renewal days and the decision making 
group is soliciting staff members to participate on an ad hoc 
committee to determine what would be appropriat' for other 
training sessions. 
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Part III: Rccommcndation(8) for Action 

1 . Volunteer to serve on the ad hoc committee to consider 
alternative self -renewal days. 

2. Carefully analyze personal needs for self-renewal 
' recommendations. 

3. Participate in the self -renewal days. 
Part IV: Self-Commitment 

(This section should be completed by the staff member 
and turned in to the mail box reserved for the chairperson of the 
decision making group. 
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ACCOUNT/VniLITY INSTRUMENT 
(BLANKS 



Part I: Decision 



Part II: Discussion 



Part III: Recommendation(s) for Action 



detach here 



Part IV: Self-Commitment (This section should be completed by 
the staff member and turned in to the mail box reserved for the 
chairperson of the decision making group. ) 



(date) (sij^naturc of individual) 
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THE DIAGNOSTIC TEST 

A copy of tho Diii|;Tioslu^ Tost should now bo i;ivon to each 
participant. As participants complete the items they may self-score 
the test, using the answers provided. Those who finish the test items 
quickly may wish to read and review the Additional Responses handout 
document. 

Before moving to specific activities in the training package, the 
leader should explain to the participants that not all people need training 
in this particular area. The diagnostic test should, therefore, help to 
identify those who do and thoso who do not need assistance. Beyond this 
differentiation between the two types of participants, the diagnostic test 
may be used to identify staff assistants who could help In the training 
sequence. In this case, those who do well on the diagnostic test and are 
interested may serve profitably as assistants or discussion leaders 
with the other participants. 

Missing two or more questions suggests that continuation with 
the training is advised. If fewer than two questions are missed, the 
participant may discontinue the training, or complete only the final 
phases at his or her own choice. Please see Part V for a Suggested 
Agenda. The suggested agenda may be ' 1 additional help to those 
who qualify. Each participant may select the most appropriate training 
sequences for his needs as diagnosed by the test. 
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DIAGNOSTIC TCST 



Directions: Select the most appropriate answer and circle your choice. 
When the test is completed score the test using the 
answer shcec on the back of the test. 

1. Experience has shovNii that to date » most schools involved in shared 
decision making have had their staffs involved in specific training 
to learn about sharing responsibility and accountability. 

2. Too often, educators associate "accountability** simply with 
putting minutes of meetings in teachers* mailboxes. 

3. Sliared decision making bodies In schools seem to both want and 
expect to have full responsibility for their decisions. 

4. ••Accountability" can be most easily achievw*d when decision 
inaking groiip bases its actions on reasonably complctedi 
accurate, and relevant data. 

5. Of schools attempting to iiiiplement shared decision making, most 
have successfully utilized a review process following the 
actual trial of an important decision. 

6. Getting people in the "outgroup" to accept decisions made by 
a representative group of decision makers may be closely 
related to the quality of communications in a school. 

7. Individual responsibility and group responsibility matters are 
essentially the s^unc thing. 

8. While most teachers believe greater responsiblity for decisions 
is accepted when xUvy participate in decision making, 
administrators tend to have reservations about teachers being 
willing to accept necessary responsibility and accountability 
associated witi) siiarcd decision making. 

9. Most teachers believe there is little possibility for ••real" 
staff involvement without decision making power. 

10, Which of the fclla%'ing has not been expressed as a frequent 
problem in shared decision making? 

A. Lack of luiderstanding about the procesj cf shared 
decision making. 

B. Ntembers of decision making groups are sometimes not 
"strong** cMOugh to lesist less well informed faculty 
pressures. 

C. A specific form for review of decisions made is 
available and used. 

D. Lack of trust. Many things remain unsaid only to appear 
latt r through someone's failure to fulfill an obligation 
to a group decision. 



ANSWERS TO DIAGNOSTIC TEST 



1. False 

2. True 

3. False 

4. True 

5. False 
6.. True 

7. False 

8. True 

9. True 
10. "C" 
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TllST* 

1. li\|HM ionco has shown thut to Uato, mosl schools iiivt)lvoil in sh.nvtl 
Uccision uuikiut; have had their stuffs involvod in spec i Tic traiiiinn 
to Icani ahout sharing vesponsihiUty and a«' ountabllity. l-ALSli. 

A|)parently fcnv schools have had their personnel engaged in training 
programs to learn specific tediniqucs for accepting accountability. 
IXiring the early days of shared decision making, most people failed 
to recognize the importance and/or necessity of monitoring actions 
which support shared decision making. Most of the schools engaged 
themselves in training programs which would help personnel within 
the scliools learn to "make decisions". Now that techniques for the 
actual making of decisions have been pretty well articuJatcd in 
ti»c problem solving literature, .-it least theoretically, it is 
necessary to look to other elements reflected in the Areas of 
Concerns Ovart. One important concern identified by the authors 
is the need to establish accountability and responsibility for 
decisions agreed upon and carried out by those who are affected. 

2. Too often, educators associate "accountability" simply with 
putting minutes of meetings in teachers' mailboxes. TRUE. 

It is difficult to document the hypothesis of the authors' that 
school staff meml)ers really believe that putting minutes of decision 
making meetings into the mailboxes of other staff members is 
accomplishing accountability. It does appear, however, that in 
practice "accountability" is synonymous with "minutes in mailboxes" 
because this is the primary way in which the matter seems to be 
carried out. /Xnyonc wlio has been around educators for any length 
of time is more than moderately aware of the syndrome of the non- 
reading educator (more typical than atypical), l-or years, 
atiministrators and teachers have put memos in staff mailboxes only 
to find the moinos wore cither Lguorod, unread, or in some way disposed 
of. To continue this approach secjiis wasteful. The fact that a 
memo comes frojii a group »ather than from an individual seems to 
have little impact as far as getting the minutes read is concenied. 
It is clear that if people are to be genuinely accountable for 
decisions, they must internalize tlioi r speci fie resjwns i b i 1 i t i es 
for can7ing out such decisions. 

3. Shared decision making bodies in schools seem to both want OJid 
expect to have full responsibility for their decisions. rALSIi. 

The data gathered in this study, would tend to support the 
hypothesis that for tlie most part, principals have "veto" power or 
they are ex-officio members of the decision making group, and by 
' their presence and ability to articulate matters they have the 
tendency to sway the remainder of the decision makers who might 
vote in a manner counter to tiie response they offer when the 
principal is present. Most deicison making models in the schools 
call for the principal to have "veto" power-perhaps because the 
Board of liducat ion has failed to delineate what responsibilities 




Leader; 'lliis handout should be copied in sufficient quantities so that 
each participant can have a complete set. 
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c;ui Ik* docontral i zoil. It Is haul to ilctoniiino whciv tlio "comrol" 
lor the iin.il rcsponslhi I ity rcsulcs if the «m«ul rules nrc not 
spcIUxl out. nicorctically. at least, iiumy of the decision makinii 
group moi!ib(M-s would bo willing to take on complete responsibility 
It they also had complete authority. At this time it is impossible 
tor lioards ot klucatioii to delegate all control (and probably 
unwise If tliey could) and exactly what can bo delegated, in most 
cases, has not been defined. This matter will need careful 
attention if shared decision making is to develop successfully in 
public schools. The entire matter is very complex, but at this time 
It appears that most membe»-;; of shared decision making groups do 
not wa.it or expect to luivo the final say and/or authority on all iiuittci 
It doos ippear, on the other lumd, tliat in those schools wliere 
shared decision making efforts have seemed to work most effectively 
groups apparently have hccu willing to take on more and ,»oro 
responsibility. 

"AccoujitabiUty" can be most easily achieved when decision makino 
group bases its actions on reasonably completed, accurate, aiul 
relevant data. TKUH. ' 

Obviously, those decisions which are made after careful discussion 
a analysis are likely to be those for which agreement and support 
p n .^^^^ non-participants of the decision making group. 

i;o good" decisions to be made, relevant data and background 
nuormation for making the decision should be gathered and used 
as much as feasible, appropriate and practical. When this has been 
done consistently Ijy a decision making group tliere is greater 
credibility established with those who will be carrying out the 
decisions; gonorally, the greater the credibility, tlie greater the 
supix)rt whiclj can h<> expected form the body at large, liven when 

henevolent despots' have been very effective in their roles -- 
and aos{)ots are often mere efficient than shared decision makinu 
groups- -their effectiveness is usually generated as a result of 

trust in an individu/il rather than as a result of those carry inji 
out tJic decisions actually understanding the factors which were 
weighed when the decisions were made. 

Of sdiools attempting to implement shared decision makin<i, most 
have successfully utilized a review process following the actual 
trial of an important decision. FALSE. 

^^From this study, very few schools seem to have a systematic 

review process built into the shared decision making plan wherein 
decisions made on one date are analyzed later based on their actual 
consequences. Schools which do have the "review" mechanism generally 
seem to have greater accoiuitahil ity because tliose reviewing the 
decision take a look not only at the results of the decision, but 
rne re:)sons the decision may have or may not have been implemented 
l)y members of the staff. It is a iiypotliesis of the authors that 
even when i-riportant decisions arc made, there is seldom a genuine 
100? support of those decisions. Schools which do not plan a- 
review mechanism ,ire potentially developing difficulty for 
themselves for at least two reasons: (1) Staff members are not 
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likely to tiy lu^ jtpproacUes if Ihoy socminjily iiuist live with liio 
now approach forever; ;ujdy (2) New data often generate information 
t'cquirlng different decisions. 

(). ilctting jieoplc in tlic "outgroup" to accept decisions made by u 
representative group of decision makers may be closely related to 
the quility of coiiomuii cat ions in a school. TIUli;. 

In aluKist any work sotting or organization fnuncwork involving many 
|HH)plo, the 'VonBiiunication" problem is always potentially an 
imijortant factor which needs careful attention and action. 
Undoubtedly, one of tlic major problems with shared decision making 
is effectively communicating the results of decisions once they 
have been made, l^ittle attention was given to this matter during 
the early days of shared decision making, Init greater realization of 
its imi)ortancc is being discussed now by those who arc conccnied 
with this oversight. As surprising as it may seem, some schools 
have been involved in shared decision. making without bothering to keep 
minutes recording the major decisions that have been made. Often 
when a subsequent decision must be based on earlier action, there is 
no real agreement on what had been decided, the problems which this 
kind of situation can cause are obvious. 

7. Individual responsibility and group responsibility matters arc 
essentially tlic sijme thing. I'ALSli. 

Individual responsibility and group responsibility are part of the 
s.unc general responsibility and accountability issue, but they are 
not the "sajnc". It is possible for a numlicr of individuals within 
a group to accept accountability and responsibility while others 
do not and while they are doing everything they can to uphold a 
decision, they often get the feeling that they are being under- 
mined by others on the staff who do not carry out the same action. 
Itocision making usually requires some sort of "monitoring'* system to 
see that the game is played essentially the same way l)y all members 
on the team. If one member plays the game by the agreed rules and 
another member decides he will make his own rules, this can quickly 
lead to the internalized position that "no one really cares, so 
why should I support any decision?" A procedure for disagreeing 
with decisions and for giving additional consideration to decisions 
must be provided in the decision maling model, but an attitude 
of trust for carrying out decisions must prevail if :>hared decision 
making is to becOTie a reality. 

8. Wliile most teachers believe greater responsibility for decisions 

IS accepted when they participate in decision making, administrators 
tend to have reservations about teachers, being willing to accept 
necessary responsibility and accountability associated with shared 
decision making. THUL. 

Ther is general belief by most teachers that since many are now 
involved in shared decision making, they aro accepting more and 
more responsibility and accountability for their actions. At the 
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s;uHo time, m\u- iulininlst rntors believe that while tcijchcis arc 
involval in shaml Joeisioii makinji, touchers Jo n<»t , in fact, 
.'O.vpt ippropii.itc .Kvoiuitahi I ity ami rosponslhi 1 1 ty for their 
.K tion^. SoiiK' of tins IVeliiJg, umiouhtcil ly , comes about when other 
niombers on the staff .vho are di^pleasiHl with decisions UKiUe by 
the group refer their problems and concerns to the administrator 
rather than to the decision making group. Tliere is a tendency on 
the part of some teachers to circumvent the system, going directly 
to the administrator. Wuon everything is said and done, it is 
usually the principal who must accept the responsibility for the 
decision as he is tiic one to wliom the Board, the Superintendent and 
di;;uatisficd teachers, pa.-cnts and/or children refer. Details 
'*'>r working out greater responsibility and accountability need 
considerable and serious attention. 

Most teachers believ^e there is little possibility for "real" 
staff involvomcnt without decision making power. TIM:. 

Ntost teachers believe that "real'* involvement is impossible without 
some "power" in the decision naking process, liducation has been 
very similar to the Anny in r^any instances; historically*, many 
tcaclicrs ioiuul themselves in a position where someone else would 
make a decision and then they, the teachers, would be expected to 
simply carry it out without any questions being asked or opinions 
expressed, no matter how relevant or constructive. Generally, 
decisions were made by tiie Board of Education, the Superintendent, 
principals and other administrators. In some cases, moreover, 
important decisions were made by state legislators, the U. S. 
Office of Hducation and the professional associations. Perhaps 
because most decisions liave been made by external individuals 
and/or groups, teachers iiave never really been in a position for 
involvement and have not, as a result, effectively learned how to 
analyze problems, discuss alternatives for resolving such problems, 
deciding from specific ac-:ion alternatives, and taking necessary and 
appropriate action. Most behavioral scientists believe this is 
a "learned" response rather than an innate cl aracteristic of people. 

Which of the following believe there is little possibility for "real" 
staff involvement without decision making? "C" 

A. Lack of understanding about the process of shared decision 
making. 

B. Members of decision making groups are sometimes not "strong" 
enough to resist less well informed faculty pressures. 

C. A specific form for review of decisions made is available and used 
l) Lack of tmst. Many things remain unsaid only to appear latei 

threugh someone's failure to fulfill an obligation to a group 
decision. 

As far as the autJiors of this package liavc hovu able to Jctcnnine, 
a specific i'unii for cither individual or group responsibility very 
seldom has been designed and/or implemented for the purpose of 
carrying out the responsibilities associated with shared decision 
making. To our knowledge, only a few schools in tlio United States 
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arc actuiilly using a pi aimed review procedure and/or have incorporutcO 
an asses sment instrument for monitoring; consequences of decisions. 
'IIUs small siuunle is too few upon which to base conclusions, hut 
it is, to oui- knowlcdjic, tiie l)cst infonmition available ut this time. 
Ikvnuse too I'l'^v schools Ivivc even designed or utilized such a 
system, sucIj systems are not mentioned as fivquent prol>lei«s asscK-iated 
with shared decision making. However, the repercussions of not 
having a systc^n arc often cither directly or indirectly cited as 
prchlems or frustrations encountered with the implementation of 
shared decision making. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Participants Instructions 

As can be noted from the Areas of Concern Chart on Shared 
Decision Making, the ''accountability for decisions" element is separate 
from the "assessing decision making effectiveness and efficiency. " 
For the former term, i.e. , "accountability, " an attempt is made 
to determine if people involved in carrying out a decision do in fact 
implement and support the decision. In evaluating the effectiveness 
and efficiency of shared decision making, the attempt is to determine 
the relationships (if any) between shared decision r. i.\king approaches 
and the results or organizational outputs of the school. Those 
interested in considering further the concepts differentiating between 
"accountability" and "evaluation", as used in these training modules, 
are encouraged to review other study materials included or referred 
to in the full training package. For example, the technical discussion 
paper entitled Organizational Output would be especially relevant. 

In the context of shared decision making, accountability 
primarily has to do with implementing a decision that has been made. 
Relevant questions include the following: 

1. Was the decision carried out? 

2. Does the decision become a mode of operation for the 
people concerned? 

3. Was a decision made and then ignored? 
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4. Was the decision supported by both those who made the 
decision as well as others who wpre affected by It? 

Apparently several people in educational institutions have 

initiated efforts to establish shared decision making as a means for 

identifying and resolving problems. These people have worked hard 

to set up elaborate schemes for obtaining organlzat: >nal representation, 

to learn about decision making techniques, anC to establish systematic 

means for communicating the results of their decisions to appropriate 

audiences. For several reasons, thou;. those who art^ expected to 

carry out the decisions may often ignore or half-heartedly support 

many decisions through their own individual actions. Are there effective 

ways of reducing this tendency that occurs in all work settings to some 

degree? 

The authors suggest at least two perspectives to the accountability 
issue exist. The first is the responsibility a decision making group has 
for appropriately gathering the necessary dat^ along with the willingness 
of the group to engage In dialogue aimed at making responsible decisions. 
The second perspective focuses on the acceptance of responsibility 
for carrying out the decisions. This responsibility requires commitment 
from many people, Including teachers, students, and the administrators. 
While the authors recognize these two decision making perspectives, 
this training package addresses only the latter issue, 1. e. , carrying 
out decisions made. Theoretically, at least, other training packa^^es 
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arc available for arriving at solutions to problems raised relative to 
tlie gatliering and discussion of pertinent decision data. * 

To deal with this issue of "follow-through" behavior, there 
appear to be three areas requiring our attention. These are: 

1. The responsibility of each individual to carry cut his 
actions in such a way as to support decisions; 

2. The responsibility of a group as a whole to support their 
decisions; and 

3. The responsibility of a decision making group to review 
its decision at an appropriate time following the decision, 
for changing circumstances and new information often 
require reconsideration of decisions made, possibly leading 
to new decisions. 

The authors feel attention must b^ given to these issues. 
However, strategies for moving from the "nned to have support" to 
"actual demonstration of support" is less clear. The third issue, 
though, may be even less well recognized or understood. 

To better comprehend this third issue, one may refer to the 
Decision Making Models Module contained in the full training package. 
Many decision making models do not have an adequate review procedure 
for considering the actual results, both anticipated and unanticipated, of 
a given decision after it has been reached and implemented. Empirical 

* Additional information is available from: Dr. Raymond G. Melton, 
Director, National Cluster Coordination Center, 2418 Hatton Street, 
Sarasota, Florida 33577 
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evidence and the orientation of the authors suggest that this is unfortunate 
and such an omission may ultimately lead to serious problems. Further 
amplilicatlon of this point is important. 

Generally, members of shared decision making groups have had 
little past experience participating in groups where substantive shared 
decision making was genuinely possible, particularly where those 
decisions could potentially extend significant influence beyond the group 
making the decision. Initially, this feeling can cause the decision 
making group to retreat to more comfortable and less important issues. 
In this way the majority of time can come to be invested in non- 
controversial "safe** matters. Frequently, indeed, the decision 
making group builds in an intervention safeguard calling for the principal 
to *Veto" any decision which may be unpopular with other members of 
the staff. This type of activity possibly demonstrates a level of group 
anxiety, and, perhaps, a feeling of insecurity with new-found *'power. 
Decision making is, after all, controlling power, at least to some extent. 

As the group gains confidence, there is a tendency to take on 
more serious matters. Often these matters reflect concerns about 
hiring practices, dismissal concerns, evaluation of staff, etc. The 
group usually is able to make decisions relative to these matters. It 
is important to keep in mind that history supports the position that 
decisions cannot be made with the notion that the *Hiltimate truth" will 
hold eternally. That is, in many school districts, policies and 
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and procedures can become fixed only to find later that some of the 
factors which required the action in the first place had changed and 
the early decision should then be changed. Once a decision is reached, 
however, there seems to be a frequent tendency to '*set it in concrete, " 
and it tends to remain almost unchangeable. 

New information, however, oCten necessitates a new revised 
decision. This is the primary reason to build in a review mechanism 
as part of an accountability system. Incidentally, an additional reason 
for a review mechanism is to encourage people in schools to try 
alternative, often untried approaches which can be less threatening 
if there is consensus to reconsider the decision at some date in the 
future. Groups should make a decision to try something new knowing 
that— not too far down the path— 'there will be an opportunity and 
responsibility to analyze the results of the decision with the possibility 
of continuing, changing or rescinding the decision. Thus, the review 
technique is important from both a psychological point of view and 
from an accountability perspective. 
Postscript 

This workshop consists of specific activities in which your full 
participation is critical. The authors hope that you will find the 
suggested experiences professionally rewarding and personally interesting. 

The balance of this Guide contains some of the specific materials 
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which you wlU be helped to use during the next few hours. You are 
cncourati:od to creatively respond to the materials in an active, 
constructive manner so that your participation can lead to Improvements 
in the materials. 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



The following; four statements should be carefully examined by 
participants and workshop leaders. They constitute the central functions 
intended for the workshop and thus you may wish to refer to the objectives 
from time to time throughout the workshop experience. 

This training module has four specific objectives: 

1 . Given the need to establish individual and group account- 
ability and responsibility following a decision, the 
participants will become aware of relevant research 
and information on this topic. 

Evidence : Participants will demonstrate their awareness 
and knowledge of such information by completing a post- 
test based on the authors interpretation of literature, 
research studies, and field interviews from schools 
attempting to Improve shared decision making practices. 
Participants will answer 9 out of the 10 questions 
correctly. 

2. Given the need to establish individual accountability and 
responsibility following a decision, each participant 
will be able to complete a planned design for upholding 
decisions. 

Evidence : Participants will be able to prepare an approach 
or system for Improvin'j follow through on decisions made. 
Each participant will prepare one planned format before 
terminating the training session, and the group will attempt 
to arrive at consensus on an approach to "try out. " At 
least, a p.roup comnutment to pursue this Important subject 
should be obtained. 

3. Given the need to esta})llsh group accountability and 
responsibility follov/lnir a decision, a system for obtaining 
group support will be studied and learned. 

Evidence : The proTip will be able to initiate a prepared 
system lor i^roup action to uphold the results of a decision. 
The group will attempt to coraplete one planned format before 
terminatin<r the training session to achieve a reasonable 
"action pbn. " 



BEST COPY WAfLABLE 

4. Given the need to establish a workable plan for both Individual 
and group responsibility following a decision, specific plans 
are to be generated by the participants for arrival at group 
consensus and commitment. 

Evidence : Two plans wlU emerge from the efforts of the 
group. Acceptable plans will be Incorporated Into the 
ongoing shared decision making procedures at the school. 
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LIAOICSTIC TEST 



Directions: Select the most appropriate answer and circle your choice. 
When the test Is consleted score the test using the 
answer sheet on the back of the test. 

1. Experience has shown that to date, inost schools involved In shared 
decision making have had their staffs Involved In specific training 
to learn about sharing responsibility and accountability. 

2. Too often, educators associate ••accountability" simply with 
putting minutes of meetings in teachers' mailboxes. , 

3. Shared decision making bodies in schools seem to both want and 
expect to have full responsibility for their decisions. 

4. ••Accountability" can be most easily achieved when decision 
making group bases its actions on reasonably completed, 
accurate^ and relevant data. 

5. Of schools attempting to implement shared decision making, most 
have successfully utilized a review process following the 
actual trial of an important decision. 

6. Getting people in the '•outgroup'^ to accept decisions made by 
a representative group of decision makers may be closely 
related to the quality of conmunlcatlons in a sdiool. 

7. Individual responsibility and group responsibility matters are 
essentially the same thing. 

8. While most teachers believe greater responslbllty for decisions 
Is accepted when they participate In decision making, 
administrators tend to have reservations about teachers being 
willing to accept necessary responsibility and accountability 
associated with shared decision making. 

9. Most teachers believe there is little possibility for •'real" 
staff Involvement without decision making power. 

10. Which of the following has not been expressed as a frequent 
problem in shared decision making? 

A. Lack of understanding about the process of shared 
decision making. 

B. Members of decision making groups are sometimes not 
"strong^^ enough to resist less well infomed faculty 
pressures. 

C. A specific fom for review of decisions made Is 
available and used. 

D. Lack of trust. Many things remain unsaid only to appear 
later through someone's failure to fulfill an obligation 
to a group decision. 
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-A^BWERS TO DIACKOSTIC TEST 



1. False 

2. True 

3. False 

4. True 

5. False 

6. True 

7. False 

8. True 

9. True 
10. "C» 
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ACCOUNTABILITY INSTRUMENT 
(COMPLETED) 

Part I; Decision 

The decision making group has determined that seven half-days 
for self-renewal will be established for the 1972-73 school year. 
Two of the activities of the self -renewal effort will be determined 
by the decision making group and a special ad hoc committee 
(appointed by the decision making group) will determine by 
surveying other staff members the remaining workshop topics. 
Part II: Discussion 

The Board of Education has established seven half-days 
for self-renewal and in service during the 1972-73 school year 
and three days have been placed on the official school district 
calendar. Because of the need to have continued work on shared 
decision making activities, two days have been set aside to 
continue staff training. Clearly there are other staff needs that 
can be met via the self-renewal days and the decision making 
group is soliciting, staff members to participate on an ad hoc 
committee to determine what would be appropriate for other 
training sessions. 
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Part ni: Recommendation(8) for Action 

1. Volunteer to serve on the ad hoc committee to consider 
alternative self -renewal days. 

2. Carefully analyze personal needs for self-renewal 
recommendations . 

3. Participate in the self -renewal days. 
Part IV; Self-Commitment 

(This section should be completed by the staff member 
and turned in to the mail box reserved for the chairperson of the 
decision making group. 
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(Signature of individual) 
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ACCOUNTABILITY INSTRUMENT 
(BLANK) 



Part I: Decision 



Part 11: Discussion 



Part in; Recommendatlon(s) for Action 



detach here 



Part rV; Self^Ccmmltment (This section should be completed by 
the stiiil member anct turned in to the mall box reserved for the 
chairperson of the decision making group. ) 



(date) (signature of Individual) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Final agrooment on the organizational output for any social agency 
is difficult if not impossible to achieve. The need for continuing open 
dialogue among professionals in such fields remains important, however, 
if only to reiterate the variety of opinions and ideas encompassed by those 
dedicated to such service. "Agreeing to disagree" may characterize a 
reasonable atmosphere for those who also are well aware of and committed 
to the very real need to "get things done. " 

Evaluation of organizational output is certainly a complex and 
uncertain task. Since variability in social output is the reality due to 
individual differences among human beings, simple assessment techniques 
are not acceptable. This paper, therefore, represents a discussion to 
shed some light on the difficulties and complexities of these issues. 
While the paper tends to pose more questions than definitive answers, the 
implication is that further discussion, research and serious thought are 
needed. Where solutions are proposed, it should be remembered that they 
are tentative and relatively untested, but represent a combination of the 
various inputs of the authors. 
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Organizational Output under Shared Decision Making Conditions 

Implementing shared decision making generally rests on a number 
of major assumptions. Among these, it is usually assumed that the people 
within the organization as well as the organization as a whole become 
more effective and efficient as a result of shared decision making. The 
term "effective" has to do with the qualitative aspects of the substantive 
decisions made by those who are in the position to make decisions. The 
term "efficient" has to do with the relative degree of resources invested 
to arrive at decisions. That Is, there are certain "costs" which must be 
taken into account when shared decision making i'j practiced; these costs 
may include additional personnel, or the amount of time invested in the 
decision making process — to mention a few factors. Similar dimensions 
arc also relative to other decision making approaches, and to arrive at 
evaluative judgments regarding shared decision making, comparative 
assessments must be made. 

Those who attempt to Implement or use shared decision making often 
raise serious questions about the effectiveness and efficiency of their 
procedures. Unfortunately, the literature on this topic is quite barren. 
In fact, after reviewing some forty-five books on the topic of organizational 
development, and after reviewing many of the articles on decision making 
that are available through the ERIC System, the writers could not find 
too many useful works dealing specifically with the issues of asse3slng 
effectiveness and efficiency, i.e., evaluation. 



Several questions must be addressed If proj]:ress Is to be made in 
Improvinj: evaluation of these important dimensions. Possible quc^stions 
include: 

How much time must be Invested in group maintenance procedures? 
How does one determine if the shared decision making approaches are 
worth the "price"? How does one analyze the weak links in the decision 
making model? How efficient is shared decision making compared to 
other decision making approaches? 

We believe tentative answers to the preceding questions can be 
formulated to be potentially useful — even if little has yet been done to 
assemble systematically all the necessary data. To get at answers to 
the questions, one might begin by making some hypotheses or assumptions 
about shared decision making and then analyzing the various elements having 
some bearing on the assumptions, i. e. , testing their validity and reliability. 
For example, the authors have proposed the following assumptions or 
hypotheses: 

1) Individuals involved in shared decision making will learn and 
practice greater skills of interpersonal communication. 

2) Members within the organization (teachers, students, admin- 
istrators) v/ill have a more positive attitude about the 
organization, and others (parents) outside the organization 
will support the organization to a greater extent. 

3) Individuals (students) affected by the organization will improve 
their achievement on recognized criteria. 



4) Organizations with shared decision making will have more 
supportive products that represent a responsible approach 
to such matters as teaching and learning, communication, 
shared decision making, and. accountability. 

Admittedly, each of these assumptions is open to serious and 
rigorous examination and may or may not be the direct products of changes 
in decision making patterns. 

The authors have grouped these preceding assumptions under the 
general heading of ''organizational output. ** In summary, the major 
concepts in these assumptions are: 

I. Skills 

a. Communication Skills 

b. Problem Solving Skills 

n. Attitudes 

in. Achievement 

IV. Functional Products 

For usef 'il evaluation, one must determine what evidence will be 
acceptable as verification that the assumptions or hypotheses are reasonably 
true or not. While this matter remains to be examined in considerable 
depth, the authors offer the following statements for initial thought and 
consideration: 

I. New Skills 

a. Communication Skills: 

From the literature it appears that a number of skills 
must be learned ii individuals within a small group are to 
communicate effectively with each other. For decisions 
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to be made in a relatively rational manner, open communica- 
tion must be possible. At the very least, participants 
should be able to demonstrate skills of: 1) listening, 
2) paraphrasing, 3) summarizing, and 4) clarifying. These 
skills, for the most part, are learned and can be 
practiced. Are they being properly utilized in your school? 
b. Problem Solving Skills ; 

Another set of skills is related to problem solving. That is, 
those within decision making groups should be aware of 
and practice, where appropriate, problem solving approaches 
such as: 

1) Brainbtorming 

2) Force Field Analysis 

3) Delphi Techniques 

4) Problem Analysis and Closure Techniques 
II Attitudes 

The literature suggests that those in decision making groups 
should ideally possess a positive outlook about such matters as: 

1) Themselves 

2) Others *'in*' their decision making group 

3) Otherri "outside" their decision making group 

4) The organization, i. e. , school. 
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In udditlon, those *'outside** the group should have a reasonably 
positive attitude about those who are viewed as decision makers. To have 
this attitude one assumes that: 

1) The decision makers, in fact, fairly represent those In the 

"out-group. " 

2) The decision makers effectively communicate results of decisions 
to the "out-group. " 

3) The decision makeris and the "out-group" take on the responsibility 
and the accountability for the decisions which are made and 
transmitted. 

Finally, an organization with a healthy climate is reflected by the 
attitudes of people within the organization who share commonly agreed upon 
goals and objectives, and who reasonably agree with the focus and direction 
of the organization. 

ni. Achievement : 

This term can relate to teacher accomplishments, but It is used 
here as it primarily relates to students. Assuming that grade-level 
achievement for children is a desired end (and there is some reason to 
question this assumption), schools which practice shared decision making 
may see a rise in student achievement to more closely approximate grade- 
level expectancies. However, the authors suggest that when schools move 
toward a performance-based curricula, it may be more sensible to assess 
student achievement in terms of improvement on self -paced performance 
criteria than on the standardized test scores. The linkage between student 
achievement and shared decision making may not be immediately apparent, 
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but this factor needs to be seriously analyzed. 
IV Functional Products 

Finally, schools that are involved in shared decision making 
should have a variety of functional products describing procedures and 
processes to support the decision making system. These products should 
be available in written form; if questioned, individuals who are included in 
the decision making group and those external to the group should be able to 
correctly and consistently explain the processes and procedures mentioned 
in the printed documents. Products should include some or all of the 
following: 

1) Philosophy of the school. 

2) Activities within the school which support the philosophy. 

3) Growth objectives for members of the school. 

4) A model of the decision making procedures and descriptive 
information about the process. 

5) Evidence of decisions made by the decision making group. 

It should be noted that each of the areas delineated above may not be 
immediately amenable to evaluation in terms of cost-effectiveness analysis. 
Thus, although the areas represent major concepts associated with organiza- 
tional output and are derived from the set of four assumptions listed by the 
authors, the assumptions may be elusive and difficult to quantify in 
assessment procedures. 

However, some possibilities for assessment may be feasible if the 
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above listed assumptions aro agreed upon. These possibilities include taking 
at least two additional steps. The first step has to do with selecting or 
constructing the instrumentation in order to gather the appropriate data. 
The second step involves the implementation of special data collecting 
instruments and analysis of the resulting data. 

To begin to deal with these onerous problems, Dr. Brian Jones has 
prepared a visual model to illustrate how an evaluation of effectiveness and 
efficiency might be accomplished. The visual model is based on his 
interpretations of earlier paragraphs in this document. In addition, he has 
expanded some items in keeping with his professional background and 
expertise, thus providing some much -needed elaboration and. hopeful 
clarification on many of the ideas contained in this decision paper. This 
chart appears on the following page. 
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CHART I 

CONCEPTUAL MODEL FOR EVALUATION 



. Effectiveness (Output) 

nticipated Formal 

Developmental! llmplementation 
Objectives 



B. Efficiency ♦ (Input) 



1. Ski 



Unanticip^ed Informal 

~T — 



i Objectives 

ir 



Is 



a. Acquisition 

b. Performance 

2. Attitudes 

3. Achievement 

4. Products 



1. Process 

2. Procedure 



Unexpected 
Outcomes 



(Investmem 



of resources) 



Comparative Study 



1. Cost-benefit 

2. Ratios that can 
be compared 

3. Etc. 



* May be premature to gather data on these criteria at this time 




Compare on overlapping 
(common) objectives 



I. Oj-xj-Og 
II. Oi-xii-02 
ni. Oi-xin-02 



Special note should be given to the chart, particularly to those portions 



Indicated by the single or double asterisks. Those variables which arp 
dcsi^atcd by a single asterisk may represent more difficult areas more 
remote from effective analysis considering the current "state-of-the-art** 
in field evaluation; that is, the topics of efficiency and effectiveness in 
schools are so complex that gathering of data or selecting interrelated 
variables at this time could be most difficult and possibly premature. Some 
developmental objectives fall into this arena and all implementation objectives 
are probably best included In this arena. 

Variables indicated by double asterisks in the chart have to do with a 
comparative study on the one-hsmd and with thou^ts of transferability on 
the other. Clearly, too little is luiown at this time to make more than a 
cursory exploration into this field. 

However, assuming that skills, attitudes, achievement and functional 
products are desirable organizational outputs, it is not too soon to gather 
Interpretative data on these variables. The scope of such an undertaking 
clearly exceeds the current resources allocated to the Marin County EPDA 
Study of Shared Decision Making. Therefore, this response has been Intended 
i :ocus upon conceptually advancing the description of an evaluation model 
or organizational output while briefly treating each of the model elements 
without attempting to fully field test and implement «»ach element. A multi- 
dimensional analysis of each specific mechanism within the proposed model 
Is needed and desirable. 
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For the purposes of this effort, the authors recommend a search of 
available and hopefully validated instruments which correlate as precisely 
as possible with as many of the output variables as feasible and appropriate 
and to field test and analyze the results of such evaluation efforts. 

Analysis and interpretation of the results of data gathered through 
field tests should serve as indicators for either: 

A) further conceptualization of the problem. 

B) further delineation of the scope of field test activities. 

C) abandonment or modification of the model for evaluating organiza- 
tional output. 

There is much to do and what the authors propose is admittedly only 
a beginning. The organizational complexities are considerable, but need 
to be approached systematically and methodically to shed important light 
on this critical dimension of organizational analysis. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SHARED DECISION MAKING 



Introduction 

In studying the issues which occur In shared decision making, 
resource materials from a wide variety of disciplines must be Included-- 
writings in psychology, sociology, anthropology, business management, 
law, economics and education can yield relevant information. Given 
the complf^xity of decision making issues and the vast scope of the 
materials associated with the topic, claims to comprehensiveness in 
bibliographic work require adequate descriptive limitations. 

In compiling this bibliography, we have attempted to conduct 
an initial search of basic printed sources. Through use of the ERIC 
system, previously assembled bibliographic collections In related 
fields and the suggestions of professional practitioners, we have 
begun to catalogue the resources of most interest. 

Annotations, primarily assembled by ERIC System reviewers 
are Included, together with some annotations prepared by our staff. 
Unannotated items are not to be considered of less Importance than 
Items with annotation. 

Wc have attempted to direct users to those sources which we 
feel are critical to the basic understanding of decision making by placing 
two asterisks (♦♦) by the item. Those items with one asterisk (*) denote 



recommended works and the triple asterisk symbol {***) indicates that 
the entry is a blbliopraphic work. 



R. £• C* 
Marin County 
June 1973 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR SHARED DECISION MAKING 
WITH SELECTED ANNOTATIONS 



1. Albrook, Robert C. "Participative Management: Time for 

a Second Look", In Administering Human HegourceSj 
edited by Francis M. Trusty, McCutc'nan Publishing 
Corporation, 1971. 

2. Alutto, Joseph A. and James A. Belasco. "A Typology for 

Participation In Orfjanlzatlonal Decision Making. " 
Administrative Science Quarterly; 17; 1; pp 117-125, 
March 1972. 

3. Alutto, Joseph A. and James A. Belasco. Decisional 

Participation Among Teaching Personnel and 
Perceptions of Administrative Influence. March 1970. 
17 pages. Paper presented for the annual meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association, 
Minneapolis, March 1970. 

If previously discovered influence-participation 
relationships are applicable to operating school systems 
it should mean that by allowing and fostering Increased 
decisional participation by teaching personnel, admin- 
istrative officials should discover an increase in their 
relative influence. A study explored two questions: 
Among teachers is there an identifiable relationship 
between extent of decisional participation and the 
perceived or preferred relative influence of admin- 
istrative officials? Is any identifiable participation- 
influence relationship differentially distributed 
among the general teaching population? Relevant 
questionnaire data was solicited from teachers in two 
western New York school districts, one rural and one 
urban, with responses from 60 percent and 75 percent 
respectively. Variables included six demographic 
characteristics and commitment to school system. 
Findings resulting from correlational analyses: A 
negative relationship exists generally between the 
extent of decisional participation by teachers and the 
degree of perceived and preferred administrative 
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influence. However, little relationship exists between 
tlioso factors amon^; unmarried male secondary teaciiers 
with 1-3 years service and low orgiini/ational commit- 
ment. Most consistent nei^itive participation>influenco 
relationships were found among married female elementary 
teachers with 4-10 years seniority and medium organiza- 
tional commitment. 

Argyris, Chris. "Interpersonal Barriers to Decision-making. 
Harvard Business Review , March/April, 1966, vol. 44, 
no. 2, pp 84-98 

Intervention Theory and Method, A Behavioral 
Sc ience View, Menlo Park, California, Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Company, 1970. 

Armstrong, Ronald. Student Involvement. Analysis and 
Bibliography Series, No. 14. Oregon University, 
Eugene, Oregon, 15 pages . 

Intended primarily for educational administrators, this 
review presents an analysis of the literature concerning 
student participation in educational decision making. The 
educational and legal ramifications of student involvement 
in several decision making spheres, such as school board 
and committee membership, student government, extra- 
curricular activities, student publications, and 
curriculum issues, are discussed. Some suggestions 
are given to administrators for channeling student entTgies 
into a constructive improvement of the educational program. 
A 54- item bibliography of related literature is also 
included. 

Barzun, Jacques. Teacher in America . Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1971. 321 pages. 

et al. Papers on Educational Reform: Volume II . 

La Salle, Illinois: Open Court Publishing Co. , 1971. 
171 pages. 

Ten essays by critics of several tendencies, including 
the doctrinaire reformist, in U. S. education. 



Bay, Virgil B. "Managinj; Human Resources In the Seventies", 
Personnel Administration , XXXIII (January- February 
1970), pp 5-7, 23-28. 

A whole new range of challenges in both the economic 
and social expectations of society may not be success- 
fully met unless those responsible for the management 
of human resources assume a greater level of 
responsibility in the decision-making process of the 
organization. 

Belasco, James A. and Joseph A. Alutto. "Decisional 
Participation and Teacher Sat isfactioa " Educational 
Administration Quarterly , 8; 1; pp 44-58, W 1S7Z. 

Examines the relationship between levels of satisfaction 
experienced by teachers and the status of their 
decisional participation. 

Bennis, Warren. "Beyond Bureaucracy. " Transactions, 
July -August, 1965. 

"Theory and Method in Applying Behavioral 

Science to Planned Organizational Change. " 
Journal of Applied Behavioral Science , I (1964), 
pp 337-360. 

The author surveys the ways in which industrial 
organizations traditionally attempt to apply knowledge. 
His classification is as follows: (1) exposition and 
propagation, (2) elite corps programs, (3) human 
relations training, (4^ staff programs, (5) scholarly 
consultation, (6) circulation of ideas to the elite, 
(7) developmental research, and (8) action research. 
He discusses each of these approaches in terms of 
four biases: (1) rationalistic bias, (2) technocratic 
bias, (3) individualistic bias, and (4) insight bias. 

Berkowitz, Leonard. "Personality & Group Position, " 
Sociometry, December, 1965, vol. 18, pp 210-222 



"Sharing Leadership in Small, Decision Making 

Groups, " .Tournal of Abnormal & Social Psychology , 
1953, pp 231-238. 
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**15. Blau, Peter M. Bureaucracy in Modern Society , University 
of Chicago, Random House, New York, 1964. 

♦♦16. and W. Richard Scott, Formal Ori^anizations, 

Chapdler Publishing Co. , San Francisco, California, 
1962. 

*17. Slumber Arthur. Developing Teacher Decision Making . 

Through Structural Interventions . 14 pages. Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of American Educational 
Research Association, Los Angeles, California, 
February 1969. 

A number of problems are encountered in "structural 
interventions" (direct changes introduced into the 
decisionmaking structure of a school) designed to create 
a mechanism through which teachers can exercise power 
over matters. Internal to the school, that require decision 
and to provide a means through which the teachers of a 
school can potentially influence educational policy 
decisions in the community at large. The decision- 
making model we have been using emphasizes the 
leadership role of the principal in creating a repre- 
sentative body of teachers who meet, discuss problems, 
and make decisions on nearly all matters of school 
operation over which he previously had control. Central 
among the problems encountered are (1) the hierarchical, 
bureaucratic organization of schools and school systems, 
(2) the fact that changing school structure does not 
necessarily Improve decisionmaking, (3) the nature of 
the trust relationship between teachers and principals, 
(4) the teachers' lack of collaborative problemsolvlng 
skills, particularly In working with peers, (5) the time 
required to make a new structure work, (6) the difficulty 
of Insuring that the new decisionmaking body Is Indeed 
representative while trying to have It act In the best 
Interests of the total school. Both the principal and his 
decisionmakers need to be aware of potential organizational 
fall-out that requires attention to Interpersonal and group 
processes. 

*18. and Richard A. Schmuck. "Barriers to Training in 

Organization Development for Schools. " Educational 
Technology, in press. 
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19, others. "The Elementary School Cabinet: Report 

of an Experience in Participative Dec is ion -Making. " 
Educatiomil Administration Quarterly : 5; 3; pp 39-52, 
Autumn 1969. ^ 

20. Boguc, E. G. "The Context of Organizational Behavior: A 

Conceptual Synthesis for the Educational Administrator"* 
Administering Human Resources , compiled and edited 
by Francis M. Trusty, McCutchan Publishing Company, 
1971, pp 296-313. 

21, Boyan, Norman J. "The Emergent Role of the Teacher in 

the Authority Structure of the School", in Organizations 
and Human Behavior , McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1969. 

22. Boyce, Byrl N. and others. "Games Learners Will Play". 

Futurist; 5; 1; 22 pages, February 1971. 



Clark Abt's book "Serious Games" describes how games 
can enable children (and adults) to learn the abstract 
concepts that are required to deal with a world that 
is becoming increasingly complex. His book is here 
reviewed by three members of the University of 
Connecticut's Center for Real Estate and Urban 
Economics Studies. 



23. Bremer, John and Michael Von Moschzisker. The School 
without Walls: Philadelphia's Parkway Program. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971. 
295 pages. 

Detailed description, with testimonies by students and 
instructors, of an experimental, innovative high 
school. 



24. Bridges, Edwin M. "A Model for Shared Decision Making in 
the School Principalship". Central Midwestern Regional 
Educational Lab., St. Ann, Mo. 16 pages. Or see: 
Educational Administration Quarterly, III, No. I 
(Winter 1967), lil. 
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Research suf^gests that teacher participation in decision 
making has desirable consequences. When the principal 
involves teachers in making decisions which are located 
in their zone of Indifference, participation is less 
effective. A teacher is interested in participating if the 
decision is relevant to him and if he is capable of 
contributing to the decision. When the principal has 
decided at what phase in the decisionmaking process 
teachers will be Included and what their role will be, 
he must determine the constitutional arrangement of 
the group (participant -determining, parliamentarian, 
or democratic-centralists. Decisions appropriate for 
participant-determining hold high relevance to the 
teachers. When teachers' Interests are conflicting, 
the parliamentarian style is most appropriate for 
achieving consensus, and when both teachers' views 
and the principal's final judgment are required, the 
democratic -centralist style is most feasible. In all 
these structures, the principal must facilitate the 
group effort in order to maintain the necessary leader- 
ship position. 



25. "Subjective and Objective Aspects of Demands for 

Involvement", Administrator's Notebook , February 
1969. 

26. "Teacher Participation in Decision Making, " 
AlI7 The Administrators Notebook , May 1964. 

27. Brlner, Conrad. "Administrators and Accountability", 

Emerging Patterns of Adminlstratiye Accountability , 
compiled and edited by Lesley H. Browder, Jr., 
McCutchan Publishing Company, Berkeley, 1971, 
pp 74-94. 

28. Brissey, F. L. , F. R. FosmireandR. J. Hills. Problem s, 

Problem-Solving and Human Communication: 
L aboratory Approach to Training in Interpersonal 
Communication. Arlington, Va. : The Directorate of 
Information Sciences of the Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, February, 1969. 
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Part I of this report presents a conceptual treatment 
of communication In which the human belnjj Is viewed 
as a goal-aitalnment system. Signs and representa- 
tives (symbols^ are treated both as determinants and 
results of problem-solving behavior. The goal attain- 
ment problem Is defined as a discrepancy between the 
current state of the system and a specified goal state. 
Detecting and manimlzlng the discrepancy requires 
solutions for deslgnatlve, prescriptive, and appralsive 
subproblems. When semlotic behavior of another 
system, the systems are semlotlcally coupled, or 
interdependent. Several forms of the communicative 
relationship are outlined. Part II presents an approach 
to communication training referred to as Task-Directed 
Learning (TDL). Participants formulate and critically 
examine specimens of their own Interpersonal communi- 
cation in relation to selected measures of effectiveness 
in solving laboratory problems and related materials 
(Vocom Problems) are Included. Part III summarizes 
objective performance data (time, error and recall) for 
selected Vocom problems and gives some informal 
suggestions for research in Interpersonal communication. 

♦♦♦29. Browder, Lesley H., Jr., Ed. Emerging Patterns of Admin- 
istrative Ac countability , McCutchan Publishing Company, 
Berkeley, l97l. (ISee #iJ7, 44, 46, 125, 190 



30. Brown, P. S. E. "Teacher Participation in Decision-Making." 

School Progress; 40; 4; pp 38-39, May 1971. 

31. Burke, W. W. and H. Hornstein (eds.). The Social Psychology of 

Organization Development. Washington, D.C.: NTL 
Learning Resources Corporation, in preparation. 

32. Burr, Donald F. Simu-School: A Tool and Process for 

Educational Planning. Final Report. " American 
Inst, of Architects, Washington, D.C. ; Technomics, 
Inc., Chicago, 111. 

The greatest challenge facing education today is the need 
to plan adequately for the future. Effective educational 
planning can work only if all elements of the community 
are involved in the decisionmaking process, the relevant 
factors and variables in the educational environment are 
considered, and the nature of the learning/teaching 
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process in education is understood. As proposed, SIMU- 
SCHOOL would use simulation techniques to recreate the 
educational planning process. U utilizing; a mana^emenl 
information system as an educational tool, SIMU-SCHOOL 
would create a time-compressed simulation of a series 
of planning problems. Using this simulation technique, 
educational and community planners could become 
Involved and would experience the results of their 
decisions within a few days Instead of several years. 

33. California Association of School Administrators. Student 
Participation in Decision Making . 1971, 7 pages. 

*34. Campbell, Roald F. Introduction to Educational Administration . 
Boston, AUyn and Bacon, Inc., 1966. 

***35. Carver, Fred D. and Thomas J. Sergiovannl (editors). 

Organizations and Human Behavior , McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, NewVork, 1969. 

*36. Charters, W. W. Jr., et al. Perspectives in Educational Admin- 
istration and the Behavlorai Sciences , Center for the Advanced 
Study of Educational Administration, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

37. Chase, Francis S. "The Teacher and Policy Making, " I, 

the Administrators Notebook, May 1952, the Midwest 
Administration center, University of Chicago. 

38. Cheslor, Mark A. "Shared Power and Student Decision 

Making. Educational Leadership ; 28; 2; pp 9-14, 
October iWfO. 

39. Clark, Walter E. Community Power and Decision-Making : 

A Selective Bibliography . Council of Planning 
Librarians, Post Office Box 229, Montlcello, Illinois, 
28 pages. 
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This bibliography is arranged to correspond roughly 
with three conceptual and one general state through 
which community power and decision have passed during 
the past two decades. The three conceptir^ stages 
concern: (1) the power and decision-making structure 
of the isolated, and for the most part, small community; 
(2) comparative studies of community power and decision- 
making; the comparisons may be of methodologies or of 
the differences In the communities In terms of their 
decision-making arrangements; (3) the metropolitan 
community and Its decisional structure, or the lack of 
it. The fourth stage, a general category. Includes 
relevant works for the most part theoretical, which do 
not fit Into the three conceptual stages but are. In some 
cases, attempts to bridge the gaps existing between those 
stages. 

40. Clear, Delbert K. "Decentralization: Issues and Comments. " 

Clearing House; 44; 5; pp 259-267. January 1970. 

Urban school systems must reorganize to allow greater 
community involvement in the power structure of 
education. At the same time, local communities must 
realize that participation in the decision-making process 
makes them responsible for the results of their 
decisions. 

41, Clifford, Margaret M. Decision-Making Rationale for Educational 

Testing. Iowa University, Iowa City, Iowa, 13 pages. 

Decision-making Rationale for Educational Testing (DRET) 
is a proposal intended to reduce the misuse of achievement 
tests. It assumes (1) measurement is intended to facilitate 
decision-making, (2) the choice of an instrument, the 
identification of examinees and the use of test results 
is determined by the decision for which the measurement 
is to be taken, and (3) effective educational measurement 
is a function of the nature of the decision, the examinee's 
option to measure, and his expectation of the measurement. 
DRET specifies that a decision issue must be clearly 
stated and validated before initiating measurement, and 
that measurement in excess of that which facilitates the 
decision is prohibited. This proposal gives the student 
a major role in determining measurement activities 
and might be summarized in the motto, "Test at 
Student Request. " 
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42. Columbia University, New York, N.Y. Center for Research 

and Education in American Liberties. Civir Education 
in a Crisis Ago; An Alternative to Repression and 
Revolution. 29 pages. 

Tins report describes a 21 -month research project, the 
overall goal of which was to develop behavioral objectives 
and j^iidellnes for a civics curriculum for the 1970's. 
The project staff first set out to learn whether secondary 
school students were concerned with greater participa- 
tion in institutional decision making, and to consider the 
implications of student responses to the project goal. 
Approximately 7,000 junior and senior high school 
students vere given an open ended questionnaire that 
asked them to describe a dilemma In democracy with 
which they were personally acquainted. The principal 
lindlngs of the survey were that a large ma.jority of 
"tudents feel they are regularly subjected to undemocratic 
decisions, and that most of these students perceive their 
schools as essentially undemocratic. Drawing these 
results, the project drew up a Manual of Objectives and 
Guidelines for High School Civic Education. It focuses 
on democratic decision making as the heart of an 
appropriate tivlc education, and sets out ten objectives 
that define an operating code of democratic citizenship. 
The manual also provides guidelines that identify ideal 
points in the educational sequence at which civic 
competence should be stressed. (A copy of the 
questionnaire and lists of objectives and guidelines from 
the Manual are Included In the report. ) 

43, Crockett, William J. "Team Building— One Approach to 

Organizational Development", Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Science , Vol. 6, No. 3, 1970, pp 291-306. 

44* Cunningham, Luvern, L. "1 rends and Issues In Participation". In 
Emerging Patterns of Administrative ^ c co »'alablllty , 
edited by Leslie H. Browder, Jr. , McCutchan Publlshini5 
Corp., 1971. 

45. . Cyert, R. M. and J. G. March. A Behavioral Theory of t he 
Firm. Englewood Cliff, N. J., Prentlce-Hall, Inc., " 
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46. Cyphert, Frederick R. and Walter L. Gant. "The Delphi 

Technique: A Tool lor Collectin'«; Opinions in Teacher 
Educution", F.mert;ins Patterns of Admiuisirutive 
Accouutability , compiled and edited by Lesley H. 
Browder, Jr. , McCutchan Publishim? Company, 
Berkeley, 1971, pp 184-194. 

47. Davis, Gary A. "The Current Status of Research and Theory 

in Human Problem Solving. " Madison, Wisconsin, 
Research and Development Center for Learning and 
Re-Education, 1966. 

This paper summarizes problem-solving theories in 
three areas: traditional learning, cognitive-Gestalt 
approaches, and recent computer and mathematical 
models. In a broad overview of the area, recent 
empiricul studies are categorized according to the 
type of behavior elicited by the particular problem- 
solving task., Covert irjal-and-error behaviors are 
applied to the solution of anagram, "insight, " "mter- 
jar, and arithmetic problems. Overt trial-and -error 
behavior is used to approach switch-light, classification, 
probability learning, and numerous miscellaneous tasks. 

43. De Cecco, John Paul. Conviction, Choice, and Action; An 
Honorable and Practical Educational Psycholo gy. 
Paper presented at the 55th Annual Meeting of the 
Amer ican Educational Research Association, New York, 
February 4, 1971. 11 pages. 

Interviews with high school students have found the cause 
of much of the present apathy and rebellion to be the 
students' eKclusion from d ec is ionn? iking in the daily 
operation of the school and classroom. Objections were 
also raised to the failure to enforce rules in a fair and 
consistent manner. Many of tlie "problems" such as 
racial conflict and drug misuse in the schools are often 
the students' last desperate response to an institution 
thiit forces them to do boring and meaningless things and 
in which they have no sav. If future teachers are to be 
Pi-evonted from perpetuating today's disastrous teaching 
practices, college instructors of educational psychology 
must find new ways of including their students — who will 
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be the future teachers— In decisions which govern their 
own preparation. This paper discusses two new ways of 
offering the educational psychology course; one at 
Teacher's College, Columbia University and one at 
San Francisco State. One format provided at least 
three choices: self-selected problem interest groups 
with an advanced graduate student; study groups 
working on the traditional subject matter; and Inde- 
pendent study. The other format provided students 
choices of school and teachers with whom to work for 
one semester. Students made their own arrangements 
for this. 

49 Delbecq, Andre L. and Fremont A. ShuU. "Norms, a Feature 
of Symbolic Culture: A Major Linkage Between the 
Individual, Small Group, and Administrative Organization, " 
in William Gore and J. W. Dyson (eds.). The Making of 
Decisions . Glencoe, III. , The Free Press, 19'i4. 

50. Derr, C. Brooklyn. "Surfacing and managing organizational 
power." OP Practitioner , no date, 4 (2), 1-4. 

51 nputsch M "A Theory of Cooperation and Competition, " 

Huma; Relations , vol. 30, 1949, Univ. of Mich. Press, 
Ann Arbor, iviicn. 

52. Draves, David D. "Expand Freedom of Choice m^^^^^^^ 

School Management , 15; 9; pp 10-11, September 1971. 

Proposes that schools offer alternatives in curriculum, 
methodology, environment, and administrative practices. 

53 Dror Yehezkel. Systems Analysis for Developmen t Dec i sions: 

53, P^°^>/^^.,^^^. ^,t ^;yeaslblUty, Hif fecUveness and to iciency. 

si kta IVionica, Ca lif: The l^and Corporation, Augual, 
1969. 

Dror sv«:gcsts that syste ms analysis lb not adaptable to 
all levels of problems. He proposes a meta-analysis 
(an analysis of the causes where systems analysis is 
most effective). He presents a scheme showmg the 
degrees of applicability or feasibility In using systems 
anSysis in eight problem areas, one of which Is education. 
In {Tp ieral, he concludes that systems analysis is mo ^ 
useful for low or medium-level dec is ion -making or m 
suboptimizing cases of higher-level problems. 
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54. Edwards, Ward. A Bibliography of Research on Behavioral 

Decision Processes to 1968. Ann Arbor: Department 
of Psychology, University of Michigan, January, 1969. 

This book contains 1393 items In the area of decision- 
making techniques In the behavioral area. 

55. English, Joseph T. "Sensitivity Training: Promise and 

Performance, " American Journal of Psychiatry , CXXVI 
(December, 1969), pp 874-876. 

A proliferation of sensitivity training programs aimed at 
persons in educational, industrial, and community settings 
is currently being witnessed. Variations of sensitivity 
training programs have been established that purport to 
train community development leaders, promote inter- 
national relations, secure labor -management harmony, 

increase marital happiness, and resolve other thorny 
problems via the T -group method of enhancing Inter- 
personal communications. That so much has been 
promised by sensitivity training and so little delivered 
by evaluation and research suggests that psychiatrists 
should be Increasingly aware and distressed about these 
programs. 

56. Essig, Don E. The Efj^ects of Multiunit Differentiated Staffing 

Organization on Teachers' Attitudes and Instructionar 
Programs ] Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
University of Oregon, 1971. 

♦♦57. Ktzioni, Amital. Complex Organizations, a Sociological Reader 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York, 1966. 

58. Evan, W. M. "Superior -subordinate Conflict In 

Organizations, " Administrative Science Quarterly , 
vol. 10, no. t, June, 1965, pp 52-65. 

59. Fein, Leonard J. The Ecology of the Public Schools , 

New York: Pegasus, 1971, 170 pages. 

A social scientist's reasoned explication and evaluation. 
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60. Ferguson, Donald G. Student Involvement. A Working Paper . 

Paper presented at American Association of School 
Administrators Annual Convention, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February, 1971, 10 pages. 

Students are clients of the. educational system, but 
traditionally have had little voice In decisionmaking 
about the services they receive. Students are now 
demanding greater involvement, and administrators 
have tried a number of programs designed for student 
participation, generally with success. Some examples 
of successful programs are (1) student centers that 
provide a focus on .students and serve to Improve relations 
with students, (2) inclusion of students on deliberative 
and decisionmaking bodies to encourage greater 
communication and understanding between staff and 
students, and (3) involvement of students in producing 
Innovative educational programs and services that 
better meet the needs and Interests of students. 

61. Fiedler, Fred E. "The Trouble with Leadership Training 

Is That It Doesn't Train Leaders", Psychology Today 
Magazine, CRM, Inc., Del Mar, Ca. , February 1973, 
vol. 6, no. 9, pp 23-30 and p 92. 

62. Flanagan, John C. A Critique of the Measurement and Instru- 

mentation Aspects of Educational Evaluation and Decision- 
Makin ;^ American Institution for Research in the 
Behavi"oral Sciences, Palo Alto, Calif. 5 pages. 

This critique of the Phi Delta Kappa Study Committee on 
Evaluation's report opens with a short description of the 
report; its definition of evaluation as "the process of 
delineating, obtaining, and providing useful information 
for judging decision alternatives, " its detailed description 
of the decision-making process together with descriptions 
of possible decision settings, decision types, and problems 
related to decision-making. Four types of evaluation 
referred to in the PDK report are discussed: context, 
input, process, and product. Support is given to the 
report's emphasis on context evaluation and its division 
into contingency and congruence modes. The distinction 
between context and product evaluations is endorsed, but 
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the proposed development of specifications and procedures 
for data collection Is considered Inadequate. The suggestion 
to use individual students In evaluation studies is regarded 
as relevant and valuable but new data collection techniques 
are recommended. A case Is made for greater Involve- 
ment of students In determining Individual educational 
objectives, particularly In their later educational years. 

63. FUegel, Seymour. "Practices That Improved Academic 

Performance In an inner-Cltv School." Phi Delta Kappan; 
52; 6; pp 341-343, February iy71. 

64 Flournoy, Don M. "Teacher and Students Share Course Decisions. " 
English Education; 60; 2; pp 109-111, October 1969. 

Describes experimental Dynamic Systems I course at Case 
Western Reserve University in which students and Instructors 
made mutual decisions on type and frequency of exams, class 
sub-divisions, grading, special problem and weekly evaluations 
through a "course council. " Emphasis was placed more on 
learning and understanding material than on grades. 

65. Flynn, Wayne. The Principal as an Organizational Consultant 

to His Own' School . Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
University of Oregon, 1971. 

66. Frcidson, Eliot and Buford Rhea, "Knowledge and Judgment 

in Professional Evaluations", Administrative Science 
Quarterly, published by the Graduate School of business 
and Public Administration, Cornell University, New 
York, Juno, 1965, pp 107-124. 

67. Frey, Sherman H. "Policy Formulation- A Plan Involving 

Teachers." The Clearing House, vol. 43,' January, 1969. 

68. Garvey, James F. "A Model for Professionalism", Journal 

of Secondary Education; 45; 3; pp 130-134, March 1970. 

The best kind of professional situation is one in which 
decision making is decentralized at the point where 
the action takes place. 

69. Gentry, JoeE. Organizational Training and its Impart on 

th f Orfyanizational Development of a Reconstitut ed 
School. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Auburn 
Univorsilv, 1971. 
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♦70 Gibb, JackR. "Dynamics of Leadership", Administering 
Human Resources , compiled and edited by Francis M. 
Trusty, McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 1971, 
pp 165-178. 

71. Gittell, Marilyn, et al. Local Control in Education . New 

York: Praeger, 1972, 142 pages. 

A carefully designed evaluation of New York City local 
school districts in economically, ethnically, and 
racially disadvantaged communities with implications 
for the future of community school control. 

72. Goldhammer, Keith, et al. Issues and Problems in Contemporary 

Educational Administration , Center for the Advanced 
Study of Educational Administration, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1967. 

73. Golembiewski, Robert T. The Small Group: An Analysis 

of Research Concepts and Operations . Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1962. 

74. Gore, W. J. "Decision-making Research: Some Prospects 

and Limitations," in S. Mailick and E. H. Van Ness 
(eds. ) Concepts and Issues in Administrative Behav^ior . 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962. 

75. and J. W. Dyson (eds. ), The Making of Decisions . 

Glencoe, III., The Free Press, 1964. 

76. Gorton, Richard A. "Factors Which Are Associated with the 

Principal's Behavior in Encouraging Teacher Participa- 
tion in School Decision-Making. " Journal of Educational 
Research; 64; 7; pp 325-327, March 1971. 

77. "Principals' Orientation Toward Participatiun in 
Scnbol Decision-Making. " Journal of Secondary 

Education; 45; 3; pp 124-129, March, 1970. 

Most school principals believe that in the areas of 
teacher personnel practices, behavior problems, final 
decisions on pupil promotion, and departmental 
allocation for instructional materials, they should 
make the final decisions and teachers should be involved 
only to the extent of commenting on their decisions. 
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78. Graham, Robert G and Clifford F. Gray. Business Games 

Handbook , American Management Association, Inc. , 
135 West 50th Street, New York, New York. 

The aim of this handbook is to provide training directors 
and all others interested in business games with an 
organized listing and description of business games and 
their sources; and to provide a source of sufficient data 
to help them select games for a particular purpose. The 
games are categorized as general purpose games, used 
in management and decision making; and particular 
purpose games, developed for use in decision making in 
particular occupational areas. The book is divided into 
three parts. The first part includes introductory readings 
aimed at introducing the concept of the game, use of 
general and special purpose games, and industry use of 
games for training. The second presents abstracts of 
more than 200 games currently being used— description, 
purpose, and administration of the game, source^a of 
information, and decisions made by the participant. 
Occupational areas covered by industrial games include: 
advertising, aerospace, agribusiness, banking, forest 
products, insurance, petroleum, transportation, and 
retailing and wholesaling. The third part contains a 
bibliography of articles and books. 

79. Green, Thomas F. The Actjyities of Teaching. New York: 

McGraw-Hill, 1971. 234 pages. . 

A novel approach to educational phiDsophy— by way 
of analysis of the teaching-learning process rather 
than through the writings of philosophers. 

**80. Griffiths, Daniel E. "Administration as Decision-Making", 
in Organizations and Human Behavior , McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1969. 

**81. (ed. ). Developing Taxonomies of Organizational 

Behavior in Education - Final Report . New York: 
New York University, April, 1968. 

A detailed decision-making based classification scliema 
is presented, with accompanying definitions. 
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82, Guetzkow, Harold and Herbert A. Simon. "The Impact of 
Certain Communication Nets upon Organization 
Porformanco in Task-oriented Groups, " Management 
Science, 1955, vol. 1, pp 233-250. 

aa. Grusky, O. "A Case for the Theory of Familiar Role 

Differentiation in Small Grovps", Social Forces , 1957, 
pp 209-217. 

84. Hage, Jerald. "An Axiomatic Theory of Organization", in 

Organizations and Hunian Behavior , McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1969. 

85. Hahn, AlanJ. "Citizens in Local Politics: Nonparticipation 

and Unrepresentation. " Journal of the Community 
Development Society ; 1; pp 63-74, Fail 1970. 

A framework for understanding and working with local 
decision-making systems is provided. Guidelines are 
given in: (1) identifying the participants in the decision- 
making system; (2) determining the decision-making 
structure; and (3) following the stages in the process of 
decision-making. A list of typical participants includes 
people in local government, private general interests, 
nongovernmental agencies, private special interests, 
state and federal government, churches, labor unions, 
voluntary associations, and citizens (through voting, 
organization membership, and in crisis situations). 
The major types of decision-making structures are: 
mass participation, monolithic, polylithic, and 
pluralistic. Since monolithic and polylithic structures 
are the most common, they are further subdivided into 
cohesive, executive-centered, competitive, and 
fragmented structures. The 10 stages in the community 
decision-making process are: (1) interest recognition, 
(2) convergence of interest, (3) formulation of proposals 
and alternatives, (4) development of strategy, (5) Drgan- 
ization of political support, (6) establishment of 
relationships with authoritative decision makers, 
(7) authoritative consideration, (8) decision, (9) policy 
implementation, and (10) interest recognition. A 
questionnaire for use in workshops is appended. 
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86, Hale, James R. and R. Allan Spanjcr, Systematic and Objective 
Analysis of Instruction Trainini; Manual, Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory, Portland, Oregon, 
1969. 

♦♦87. Hall, Jay and Martha S, Williams. "Group Dynamics Training 
and Improved Decisions Making, " Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Science , VI (January-February-March, 1970), 
pp 39-67. 

The authors investigated the efficacy of laboratory 
training In group dynamics as a technique for modifying 
group processes In the direction of theoretically more 
effective practices. They found that groups which 
underwent laboratory training consistently performed 
more effectively than untrained groups on measures of 
decision quality, utilization of superior resources, and 
creativity. 

Hall, Johns. Models for Rational Decision Making: Analysis 
of Literature and Selected Bibliography . Eugene, Oregon: 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Administration, 
University of Oregon, September, 1970. 

The analysis and bibliography combined here focus on: 
(1) current or developing decision-making models and 
strategies in education and evidence of effectiveness, 
and (2) existing or possible alternative models of 
authority systems and decision processes in schools. 

♦♦89. Halpin, Andrew W. "Leadership in the School" in Organiza - 
tional Behavior in Schools , by Robert G. Owens, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. 

♦♦90. . "Organizational Climate", in Organizational 

Behavior in Schools by Robert G. Owens, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1970. 

91, Hamilton, Norman K. "The Decision-Making Structure of 

a School System", Educational Leadership , May, 1972, 
pp 668-671. 

♦92. Hare, A. Paul, E. F. Bor gotta and R. F. Bales, The Small 
Group: Studies in Sociallnteraction . New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1955. 
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93. Hartley, Harry J. "Humanistic Existentialism and the School 

Administraior"» In Admlnlsterlnt; Human Resources, 
compiled and edited by Francis M. Trusty, McCutchan 
Publishing Corporation, Berkeley, California, 1971, 
pp 42-55. 

94. Hendrlck, Irving G. and Reginald L. Jones, eds. Student 

Dissent In the Schools. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1972. 400 pages. 

An Instructive anthology of sources and statements on 
the gap between students and their teachers and admin- 
istrators In public secondary schools In the U. S. 

95. Hermann, Margaret and Nathan Kogan. "Negotiation in Leader 

and Delegate Groups", Journal of Conflict Resolution, 
1968; 12; pp 332-344. 

From situations of the campus to those of world conflict, 
many hopes have come to be centered in the efficacy of 
negotiations and negotiators. Thus, conflict resolution 
is becoming an area of pressing concern In social 
psychology. This study explored the question of how 
negotiations carried out by Individuals with delegated 
authority differ from negotiations carried out by people 
with leadership roles. (A real life analogue, for example, 
would be negotiations by relatively unknown diplomats 
versus negotiations by the Presidents of two countries In 
conflict. ) A notable finding was that In negotiations leaders 
tend to be more Influenced by other leaders than arc 
delegates by other delegates. Another Important finding 
was that negotiating leaders will take greater risks than 
negotiating delegates. This came through Investigation 
of what Is known as rlsky-shlft phenomena — and the 
study Is one of the first to be made of Intergroup rlsky- 
shlft. The study should be of Interest to social psychologists, 
sociologists, and political scientists— as well as anyone In 
education facing a situation of possible conflict with the 
necessity for negotiations to resolve it. 

'*96. Hills, R. Jean. Toward a Science of Organization . Center for 
the Advanced Study of Educational Administration, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1968. 
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►*97. Hoffman, L. Richard. "Group Problem Solving." Adv ances in 
Experimental Social Psychology , Leonard Berkowitz 
(ed. ). New York: Academic Press, 1965, pp 99-127. 

This chapter presents a thorou^^h survey of research in 
the area of ^roup problem solving within the following 
framework: Section II examines "Factors Inhibiting 
Effective Problem Solving," including pressures toward 

uniformity, the sources of such pressure, participation 
biases, group structure, and failure to search for 
problems; Section III addresses "Factors Promoting 
Effective Problem Solving," Including group composition, 
group process, leadership In group problem solving, 
and acceptance. Section IV Is a summary of "The 
Present State of Group Problem -Solving Research. " 

98. Honn, Floyd R. "What's Happening?" Journal of Secondary 

Education; 45; 3; pp 143-144, March 1970. 

Court decisions are awarding students more rights than 
ever before, and school administrators are losing their 
right to control the activities that are conducted on 
school premises. 

99. House, James E. "Can the Student Participate in His Own 

Destiny?" Educational Leadership ; 27; 5; pp 442-445, 
February 1970; 

100. Hunsdon, Stanley B. Effects of Training In Organizational 

Developnient on Some Social Psychological Character - 
istics of School Faculties. Doctoral dissertation in 
progress, University of Oregon. 

101. Illlch, Ivan D. Celebration of Awareness: A Call for 

Institutional Reyolutlon. Garden City, N. Y. : 
Doubleday, 1971, 181 pages . 

Reprint of a collection of essays (1970) by a self- 
styled "notorious" educational Iconoclast with an 
Interr ational following. 

102. Inlow, Gail M. Values in Transition: A Handbook. New 

York: Wiley, 1972, 205 pages. 

A multi-faceted, serious-minded approach toward 
the enhancement of education through the development 
of knowledge, understanding, and assessment of the 
values of the contemporary culture. 



103. Jakubs, John F. and others. Port Sivad: A Locatiomil 

Docision Game for a Noxious riiblic Facilit y. 
Cohimbus: Ohio State Univcr.sity, Dopnrtnu'nl nl 

The project presented here provides a role-play iin*; 
game simulation that points out the complexities of 
locational decision and indicates ways In which those 
decisions might be Influenced by various public and 
private citizens groups. It focuses on the bargaining, 
citizen reaction, and possible side payments. Designed 
as a heuristic device, the game focuses upon a number 
of Issues: (1) Inequities in the location of noxious 
public facilities; (2) the effect of citizen organization 
on governmental decision-making processes; (3) 
potential Influence of money power on politics; (4^ 
civil disobedience as an Instrument of power; (5) Ihe 
pressure of time on decision making; and, (6) the 
overall nature of group Interaction with regard to 
locational decisions. The total number of players 
must be at least fifteen, and an ideal number would 
fall between thirty and sixty. The three major sections 
of the paper are: (1) the game materials In their 
entirety; (2) instruction and comments on the organiza- 
tion of the game. Illustrating possible outcomes and 
points to be highlighted In class discussions; and, 
(3) a commentary on one play of the game. The game 
has been played primarily with undergraduate students, 
but it is equally Instructive for individuals more 
directly Involved in locational decisions, 

104. James, J. Verbal Behavior In Problem -solving Small Groups 

Without Formally Designated Leaders . Research Study. 
Washington: Washington State College, 1956, 

105. Jeffreys, M. V. C. Education: Its Nature and Purpose. 

New York: Barnes & Noble, 1971, 124 pages. 

Thoughts by a well-known English educationist on the 
interrelation of the Individual, the society, and the 
school. 
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106. .Icnson, Gale Kdwiird. Problems and Principles of Human 

Or^uni/ation in Educational Systems^ Ann Arbor, 
Mich. : Ann Arbor Publlshlnfi, May, 1969. 

The author looks at educational organizations from two 
basic perspectives: (1) functions, values, norms, roles, 
activities, rules and authority that arise in connection 
with establishing and maintaining the productivity of 
the system, and (2) functions, values, norms, roles, 
activities, rules and authority that protect the system 
against influences from within and without that disrupt 
its operation and/or threaten its continued existence 
(organizational security). He feels that the balancing 
of these two organizational factors is a major policy 
problem for educational systems, and that the particu- 
lar organizational form which emerges will be greatly 
influenced by the specific policy decisions which are 
made about the way these two factors should be balanced. 
Bureaucratic organization is viewed as effective with 
respect to repressing conflict, but it does not appear 
to be especially effective at resolving it. 

107. Jung, Charles, Rene Pino, and Ruth Emory. RUPS : 

Research Utilizing Problem Solving . Classroom version, 
Leader's manual. Portland, Oregon: Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory, 1970. 

This training manual is intended to provide concepts, 
skills, and techniques in retrieving and utilizing 
knowledge wliile in the process of identifying and 
diagnosing classroom problems and designing action 
plans to resolve thorn. Evaluation becomes a pattern 
of repeated objective diagnosis in this process. The 
design is for a five -day workshop followed by two 
3-hour meetings while engaged in an on-the-job 
application project. Emphasis is upon improving 
problem awareness, problem solving, data processing, 
and communicative skills of classroom teachers 
through the nso of a highly specific training procedure. 
The training manual is arranged in accordance with 
the sequence of sixteen "subsets" of the workshop 
design. Each subset includes an instructional 
strategy, a listing of procedures, materials, and 
instructions. 
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♦108. Katz, D. unci R. L. Kahn. Social Psychology of Or^amzations . 
Nt'w York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. , 1966. 

109. ICUz, Michael B. Class, Buroaucnu'y, and Sciiools: The 

Illusion of Educational Change in America . New York: 
Praeger, 1971. 158 pages. 

A work for a general audience concerning the continuity 
of U. S. educational aims and organization from the 
19th into the 20th century. Based on the writer's 
scholarly researches. Critical bibliographic essay. 

110. Keniston, Kenneth. Youth and Dissent: The Rise of a New 

Opposition. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1971, 403 pages. 

111. Kinney, Gloria. "T-Grouping Exercises Put Schoolmen 

Through Their Paces and Problems", Nation's 
Schools , March, 1969. 

**11 2. Kirkpatrick, Donald L. "The Training Manager and 

Motivation— A Review of Basic Literature;' Educational 
Technology , IX September, 1969, pp S32-S3T: 

The author briefly describes the theories of motivation 
developed by Mas low, McGregor, Herzberg and 
McClellandj and suggests the following guidelines for 
effective motivation: 

1. Each individual has his own needs that must be 
satisfied if he is going to put forth maximum 
effort. 

2. An individual's needs can vary over a period of 
time. When one need is satisfied, another tends 
to emerge. 

3. Every manager must establish a climate in which 
the individual's needs can be met. This climate 
must have two different dimensions: (a) the way 
the manager manages (the amount of freedom he 
allows, the effectiveness of his communications, 
his interpersonal relationships, etc. ^; and (b) 
the nature of the job the person is doing (routine 
and monotonous, or challenging and rewarding). 
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113. Kirst, Michael W. and David L. Grossman. Politics of 

Elementary and Secondary Education . Research 
Workshop Report. Working Document. National 
Academy of Education, Stanford, Calif. ; National 
Academy of Sciences - National Research Council, 
Wasliington, D.C., January 1971, 61 pages. 

This report, the result of a 5-day conference on the 
politics of education, reviews the four research focus 
areas covered during the conference: (1) new goals and 
objectives for educational institutions, (2', the political 
education of youth, (3) analysis of the governance of 
educational institutions, and (4) the study of Input/ 
output/feedback relationships in educational policy- 
making. All conference papers proffered specific 
suggestions for urgently needed research In the 
politics of education. 

114, and Decker F. Walker. "An Analysis of Curriculum 
FoITcy -Making". Review of Educational Research; 

41; 5; pp 479-509, December, 1971. 

Literature on public school curriculum development 
since 1950 is reviewed to determine who is determining 
curriculum policy-making. There is an increasingly 
political approach to curriculum questions on the part 
of the general public . 

♦115. Kleinmuntz, Benjamin (ed. ). Problem Solving: Research, 
Method and Theor y. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc.; 1966. 

This volume iniegratcs several major viewpoints on 
problem solving as they were voiced by twelve author- 
ities at the first annual Symposium on Cognition held at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology in April, 1965. 
Discussions and papers in this volume present detailed 
analyses of learning theory and complex information 
processing approaches to problem solving. Addressed 
to all informed psychologists, this book def':t.-»s rigorous 
and experimental approaches to the study of problem 
solving. Included '^.^e works by Bert F. Groon, Jr., 
Adriaan D. de Groot, Jeffrey M. Paige, Herbert A. 
Simon, Donald W. Taylor, Robert M. Gagne, JohnR. 
Hayes, Allen Newell, Israel Boldiamond, B. F. Skinner, 
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Arthur W. Staats, D. E. Beslyne, and Gaslie A. 
Forehand. Of particular Interest arc the followlni^;: 
"Memory, Goals, and Problem Solving?" by .lohii R. 
Hayes, a detailed review of reeenl research willi the 
type of problem solved by discreet steps, in order to 
explore the functioning of human information processing: 
in the solution of such problems ;"Human Problem 
Solving, Internal and External Events by Robert M. 
Gagne, " an attempt to clarify findings among problem 
solving researchers, and provide a conceptual basis 
for further experimentation; "Current Trends in 
Problem Solving" by Bert F. Green, Jr. , a review of 
the major experiments, concepts and theories on 
problem-solving to date; and "An Operari Analysis of 
Problem Solving" by B. F. Skinner, a coi:'^eptuallzation 
of problem solving in "operant" terms. 

116. Kneller, George F. Introduction to the Philosophy of Education. 

New York: Wiley, 1971, 118 pages. 

Second edition of a concise, lucid presentation (1964) of 
various approaches to educational thought. 

117. Kogan, Nathan and W. Doise. "Effects oi Anticipated Delegate 

Status on Group Risk Taking. " Acta Psychologlca , 1969, 
29, pp 228-243. 

Win prior knowledge that one is going to be a deleg:\ie 
defending a group's interests affect one's tendency to 
take risks? Exploring this question, this study found 
that on the whole anticipated delegate status neither 
raises nor lowers preferred risk levels in comparison 
with a control group. However, differences were 
observed between delegates who were selected randomly 
and those who were elected by the group. The randomly 
selected delegate seemed to have little Influence on the 
group's choice of a risk level. In contrast, the chosen 
delegate had considerable Influence on the group's choice 
of risk level, but sometimes of a backlash variety— that 
Is, efforts to dominate the group can meet with rejection 
of the would-be domlnator by the group. An aspect of 
interest is that the study was conducted at Nanterre in 
France shortly before the student riots of May and June 
1968. This research should be of interest to social 
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psycholofiists, political sciontisls, sociolo^iHls, and all 
c't»ncornc<l with small ^iroup bchavitn*. It rxlnuts I he 
frcqiuMit finding, of an intramroup risky-shift olfcrl tollic 
case in whicii j^roup members later expect to perform as 
delegates. 

and H. Lamm. "Risk Taking in the Context of 

tntergroup Nei;otiatlon. " Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology , 1970. 

The problem of negotiating solutions to conflicts is a 
meeting point for psychologists, political scientists, 
and international relations experts. Within psychology, 
an important facet of research nas centered on risk- 
taking phenomena— that is, the ways people and groups 
take the various risks that are involved In reaching 
decisions acceptable to both parties in a conflict. This 
study sought to find out whether the risky-shift effect 
found within one group might also be found in negotiations 
between groups. The main finding was that the risky- 
shift effect breaks down when negotiators are strongly 
committed to a position on an issue which their reference 
group has taken prior to negotiation. However, negotiators 
with a minimal commitment to a prior position continue 
to manifest risky -shift effects. The study was carried 
out at the University of Mannheim. The research should 
be of Interest to social psychologists, political scientists, 
international relations experts, and other social 
scientists working on conflict resolution. 

, H. Lamm and G. Trommsdorf. "Pesfimism- 
TJpTimism and Risk Taking. " Journal of Personality and 
Social Psychology, 1970. 

Research has shown that groups tend to shift toward more 
risk taking in a standard experimental situation. Given 
this fact, the nuostion has arisen whether there might 
also be a shift toward optimism, in the sense of the 
group assigning a higher probability of success to the 
risky alternative. Cognitive dissonance theory would 
predict gui-'h a result. However, this study found that, 
contrary to predictions, the groups became progressivivly 
more pessimistic in the risk-taking situation. Also, 
the rokilion between risk and pessimism was found to bo 
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iisymmetrical. That is, risky-shifts are followed by 
pessimistic shifts, but pessimistic shifts arc not 
followed by risky-shifts. The sample was of German 
students at tiic University of Mannheim. The researcli 
is within the risk-taking studies tradition and attempts 
to integrate the social psychological work concerned 
with comparing individual and group products. It should 
be of interest to social and organizational psychologists. 
The results are also Important In attempting to generalize 
risky-shift work to the real world In that they indicate 
that pessimism may act as a reality brake on impulsive 
action by groups. 

♦120. Kravetz, Nathan, Ed. Management and Decision-Making in 
Educational Planning. International Institute for 
Educational Planning, United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, Paris, France, 
1970, 232 pages. 

This HEP seminar focused on administrative, manage- 
ment, supervisory, and decisionmaking techniques that 
are useful In the educational planning process. The 
techniques studied included: Delphi, Program Evaluation 
and Review Technique (PERT), and Program Planning 
and Budgeting Systems (PPBS). Various experts 
presented papers on these techniques, and seminar 
participants later formed Into working groups to study 
the application of these techniques to educational 
planning and decisionmaking problems. Papers written 
by members of these groups are included, 

121. Krug, Edward A. The Shaping of the American High School : 

Volume 2, 1920-1941 . Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1972, 375 pages. 

A careful, thoroughly documented account of U. S. 
public secondary education. 

122. Lang, Gladys Engel and others. Responses to a Dec entraliza- 

tion Crisis, "Pulse of the Parent" itl: First in a Series 
of Reports of Parent Opinion Prepared by the Mass 
Media Committee. Center for Urban Education, New 
York, N. Y. 

Discussed are some decision-making influences on the 
attitudes of New York City parents toward school 
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decentralization. The mass media committee of the 
Center for Urban Education maintains u representative 
panel of parents from whom information about commui:- 
ieation exi)eriences and responses to educational issues 
can be gathered. Telephone interviews elicited the 
panel's responses to a number of facets of the question. 
Both white parents favoring decentralization and Negro 
parents in communities where the leaders support 
decentralization showed little agreement on how 
"parent Influence" can achieve better education for the 
children. Supporters of decentralization are not 
demanding parental control. These "suggestive" poll 
findings imply that decentralization must be debated 
as an educational issue with specific application to the 
children. 

123. Langmeyer, Daniel. An Explo r atory Study of Group 

Effectiveness Using Two Tasks and Three Populations 
Differing in Organizational History. Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, University of Oregon, 1968. 

124. Lansky, Leonard et al. Th e Effects of Human Relations 

Training on Diagnosing Skills ana Planning for Change . 
Eugene, Oregon: Center for /Vavanced Study of 
Educational Administration, University of Oregon, 
July, 1969. 

Tlic authors conclude that a one-shot laboratory 
training experience for administrators conducted 
outside the context of the organizational system within 
which the participants engaged is not a very effective 
or powerful tool for initiating and maintaining 
significant behavior change in the back-home situation. 

125. Lessinger, Leon M. 'The Powerful Notion of Accountability 

in Education", In "Emerging Patterns of Administrative 
Accountability , compiled and edited by Lesley H. 
Browder, Jr., McCutchan Publishing Company, 
Berkeley, 1971, pp 62-71^. 

♦ 126. and Ralph W. Tyler, eds. Accountability in 

Education. Worthin^^on, Ohio: Charles A. .rones 
Publishing Co. , 1971 , 85 pages. 

Anthology of statements by educational and political 
leaders. Abundant bibliographical references. 
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127. l«oviiu\ Daniel U. and Robert .1. lUivi{^hur.sl, i«ds. rarcwcli 

t() SrhooIs ??? Worthlnirton, Ohio: Charlos A". Jones 
ru'olishin^' Co. , 1971, 103 pa^^os. 

A dialogue between supporters and critics of radical 
reform of institutional education. 

128. Lieberman, Myron. "Faculty Senates: Institutionalized 

Irresponsibility", Ph' Delta Kappan, Volume LI, 
Number 1, September, 1969. 

.129, Lopate, Carol and others. Some Effects of Parent and 

Community Participation on Public Education. Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. ERIC Clearinghouse on 
the Urban Disadvantaged, February 1969, 50 pages. 

This review paper on the current issue of school 
decentralization points out that it has been consistently 
demonstrated that participation in the decision making 
process results in positive changes in both th(» affective 
and instrumental behavior of participants. Studies 
show that parent involvement in the schools enhances 
children *s development and academic achievement. 
The invidious sense of powerlessness felt by minority 
group parents and children in dealing with such middle 
class institutions as the schools would be lessened if 
thoy actively participated in the decisions affecting a 
significant part of their lives. Concomitantly, an 
improved self concept and greater sense of fate control, 
leading to changes in the child's aspirations, attitudes, 
and motivation, would increase academic achievement. 
Moreover, strengthening the integrity of the neighborhood 
school and the community would also serve to enhance 
child development. The minority group child's heightened 
self worth and sense of control over his destiny (mentioned 
in the Coleman report as such an important element in 
school success) would be encouraged by his awareness of 
the participation of parents .nd community groups in 
effecting changes in educational policy and programs. 

130. Love, Thomas M. A Study of the Impact of Collective 

Negotiation by Teach er Participation in the Making and 
R eview of School Policies . Madison, Wise. : Wisconsin 
University, January 1968, 26 pages. 
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A survey of 170 school districts was conducted to deter- 
mine the type and amount of teacher participation in 
school policy decisionmaking. Ninety of thrse districts 
engage in collective negotiation in which teachers are 
represented exclusively by one teacher organization. 
In the remaining 80 districts, either a teacher organiza- 
tion Is not recognized or teacher representation Is on a 
proportional, separate, or council basis. Other 
variables considered during sampling and data analysis 
were the affiliation of local teacher organizations, 
school system size, and state laws. Questionnaire and 
Interview responses indicate that collective negotiation 
enlarges teacher participation In decisionmaking and 
necessitates role adjustments by teachers, administrators, 
and school boards. (The latter two groups, however, 
have retained areas of discretion. ) Responses also 
show that collective negotiations are concerned primarily 
with personnel policy and secondarily with the implementa- 
tion of educational policy. However, teachers are using 
collective negotiation to create alternative and more 
suitable procedures for making decisions about the 
development and evaluation of educational policies. 
Finally, the survey revealed that unions are more active 
than their association counterparts and that teacher 
participation Is greatest In large school systems In which 
unions hold exclusive representation and where state laws 
encourage collective negotiation. 

131. Luce, r<. Duncan and Howard Raif fa. Ga mes and Doc is ions . 
Now York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; 1957. 

♦132. Maicr, Norman F. Problem Solving and Creativity in 

Indlylduals and Groups . Belmont, Calif. : Brooks/Cole 
l^ublishing Company, 1970. 

Maier's volume is a collection of published and un- 
published studies of group and Individual problem 
solvir.g conducted under Mater during the last ten 
years. Studies that have implications in psychological 
theory have largely determined our selection. Since 
various aspects of theory are involved, the studies have 
been grouped into ei^ht parts, Part Nine being added as 
a concluding section. Each part is preceded by an 
introduction that raises basic issues relevant to theories 
around which research on problem solving in general has 
centered. 
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133. Marbur^or, Carl L. School and Community: The Need lor a 

New Relationship . Los Angoles, Calif. : American 
Educational Research Assn. , February 1909.* 

At a time when schools must adapt to rapid chanj^e in 
the social and economic structure of the community, 
educational leaders tend to Insulate themselves from 
political reality. The educational leader Is responsible 
for balancing the two forces of politics and change, which 
pull at the school's resources in opposite directions. He 
must develop political insight and judgment because of 
the rising costs of education and growing confrontations 
with parent dissatisfaction, teacher organizations, and 
student unrest. Other major social forces and develop- 
ments modifying the traditional school-community 
relationship include: (1) the Federal Government's 
increasingly active role in public education, (2) continu- 
ing poverty in the midst of an affluent society, and 
(3) cybernation, with its resultant decreased dependency 
on human labor. Recent attempts by educational leaders 
to resolve problems of decentralization and racial 
integration illustrate the educational administrator's 
intrinsically political response to the Influence of special 
interest groups and the changing relationship between the 
school and the community. 

134. March, J. G. and H. A. Simon. Organizations. New York: 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. , 

135. Marland, Sidney P. "Accountability in Education", Teachers 

College Record, New York: Columbia University, 
vol. 73, no. 3, February, 1972, pp 339-345. 

♦♦136. McGregor, Douglas. The Professional Manager. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, iSeT 

137. McGrew, ,j >an B. "Student Participation in Decision-Making. 

Repoi on a Conference. " NASSP Bulletin : 54; 344; 
pp 124-133, March 1970. 

138. McNassor, Donald J. "Decision-Making Process in a 

Revolution". Journal of Secondary Education ; 44: fi; 
Pi) 205-270, October, 1969. 
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139. Melrood, Margot. A Bibliography on Decentralization. 

Milwaukee: University of Wisconsin, Institute oi 
Governmental Affairs, 1970, 35 pages- 

This annotated bibliography was compiled as a library 
research project at the University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee. Part I of the listing deals with decentral- 
ization as a structural feature of the local political 
system. Part II examines the process of local citizen 
participation. Parts III and IV focus on community 
control in the decentralization of education and the 
formation of community corporations. 

14tl, Michener, H. Andrew and Mark Tausig. 'Usurpation and 

Perceived Support as Determinants of the Endorsement 
Accorded Formal Leaders. Journal of Personality 
and Social Psychology ; 18; 3; pp 384-372, June, 1971. 

Suggests that usurpation of control by a leader causes 
low-status group members to become dissatisfied with 
participation, but perceived lack of support causes 
dissatisfaction with the level of goal attainment. Tables 
and bibliography. 

141. Miles, M. B. and Richard A. Schmuck. "Improving Schools 
through Organization Development: An Overview. " In 
R. A. Schmuck and M. B. Miles (eds.) Organization 
Dovolopmont In Schools . Palo Alto: National Press 
Books, 1971, pp 1-27. 

142- Milton, Ohmer. Survey of Faculty Views on Student Partici - 
pation in Decision Making . Final Report. KnoxvlUe: 
University of Tennessee, 35 pages. May 1968. 

Many students seek and many administrators have called 
for greater student Involvement in Important academic 
decision making. And because faculty members, who 
control most academic policies and procedures, have 
remained strangely silent about such matters, It was 
decided to Investigate, in a more detailed and systematic 
fashion than had been done previously, their attitudes 
toward student participation in determining cogent campus 
policies. At the same time, an effort was made to obtain 
data that might indirectly reflect the conventionality of 
fiiculty thinking about approaches to teaching and learning. 
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A randomly selected sample of 200 fa<*ul!y nuMnlxM-s was 
interviewed at 4 colleges and 2 universities. "Yes", 
"No", or "Don't know" answers to questions regarding 
specific areas of student participation (e.g. , curriculum 
planning) could be qualified. There was general agreement 
that students should participate extensively in matters 
of student discipline, but not In the affairs of a legal 
governing board. They should be encouraged to complete 
evaluative types of questionnaires on teachers, but the 
results should be seen only by the teacher concerned. In 
other areas, a "Yes" vote meant only that student Ideas 
should be heard, but the means for obtaining their views 
Is left unclear. This study has been highly limited In 
its sampling of institutions, and more land-grant 
colleges and universities should be sampled via mailed 
questionnaires. 

**143. Minor, John B. The School Administrator and Organizational 
Character . The Center for the Advanced Study of 
Educational Administration, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

144, Mitchell, Donald P. Leadership in Public Education Study . 

Academy for Educational Development, Inc., 1972. 

145. Moore, Nathaniel H. "Power and the Powerless. " Educa - 

tional Leadership; 27; 4; pp 389-391, January, 1970 

In order to develop a curriculum that will satisfy the 
needs of the student, decision making power must 
be made diffuse. 



**146, Newcomer, L. B. "Decentralized Decision-Making: Key to 
Responsive Change. " California School Boards , vol. 30, 
no. 5, May 1971. 

147. O'Brien, Gordon E. and A. G. Owens. "Effects of Organiza- 
tional Structure on Correlations between Member Abilities 
and Group Productivity. " Journal of Applied Psychology , 
LIII (1969), pp 525, 530. 
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Citinp two studies, the authors find that the contribution 
of member ability to group productivity Is dependent on 
both the ability of the member and the kind of task 
organization employed by the grovp. They feel that 
task-relevant abilities are significantly related to group 
productivity only in those task organizations requiring 
coordination, and then only for the summed abilities 
and the abilities of the dullest member of each group. 
They suggest that the assignment of individuals to 
groups should be made after consideration of their 
abilities, the ability of other group members, and the 
type of task organization. 

148. Office of Economic Opportunity. Participation of the Poor 

In the Community Decision-Making Process . Washington, 
D.C. : OEO, Community Action Program, 43 t-ages, 
August, 1969. 

This paper Identified key factors which promote par- 
ticipation of the poor (resident p^irticlpatlon) through 
group action and community decision making processes, 
programs, and activities; and describes techniques 
which Community Action Program (CAP^ grantees have 
used successfully to enhance such participation. Kinds 
of CAP grantee and community activities have included 
membership In community action agencies (CAAS) and 
other policy boards and committees, employment in 
public and private agencies, administration and operation 
of economic self-help and other programs, and individual 
exercise of rights and privileges as citizens. Guidelines 
presented here are based on resident participation In 22 
urban and rural CAAs In January 1969, discussions with 
Office of Economic Opportunity regional personnel, and 
selected evaluative reports prepared under Federal 
contracts. Appendix A contains case studies of 
successful, locally Initiated group action. 

♦14*^* Osborn, William C and Barbara Ettlnger Goodman. 

Te ntative Organizational Schema for Decision-Making 
Problems. Alexandria, Va. : Human Resources Pescarc . 
Organization, July 1966. 
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This is an aHompt to dollneato ihv compononl rrspotiHf 
procc'ssos thai lead to real-lif«» dociHions in psych<)li»}».i<'allv 
coniplox sitiuitions. The tentative orKani/ation of drcision 
behavior followed was (a) to identify and descriptively 
define the relevant stimulus and or^jjinismic factors, and 
(b) especially to schematize the response dimensions 
involved, in such a way as to derive a tentative response 
matrix. Resulting from this is an organizational schema 
for use in analyzing the response aspects of the decision- 
making process in terms of the pertinent psychological 
dimensions of decision behavior. 

♦♦♦150. Owens, Robert G. Organizational Behavior in Schools . 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle wood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1970. 
(See //89, tf90and //174. 

151. Owens, Thomas R. Application of Adversary Proceedings to 
Educational Evaluation and Decision-Making . Dethesda^ 
Md.: EDRS, 15 pages, February, 1971. 

The adversary principle, as used in law proceedings for 
judging merits of cases involving opposing parties, is 
considered as an aid to educational evaluation and 
decision-making. Its use in education is suggested as 
an alternative way of interpreting, synthesizing, and 
reporting evidence. Potential uses discussed include 
(1) exploring values inherent in a new or existing 
• curriculum. (2^ estimating the congruence between an 
innovation and the existing school system, (3) revealing 
how various group representatives interpret the same 
data, (4) informing educators of the advantages and 
limitations of a project, (5) resolving disputes regarding 
the fui;illment of performance contracts, and (6) 
arriving at actual decisions to be implemented. The 
relevance of the use of adversary proceedings to three 
widely discussed evaluation models is shown. A trial 
hearing conducted at the Hawaii Curriculum Center to 
explore the practicality of the technique is described in 
detail. Advantages and limitations of the adversary 
principle as a strategy for educational evaluation and 
decision-making are fully discussed. 
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152. Parsons, Talcott. The Social System . Glencoe, III.: The 
Free Press, l^FTi 

**153, Phillips, Gerald M. Communication and the Small Group. 

Bobbs Merrill Series in Cpeech Communication. New York: 
Bobbs Merrill, Queens College of the City University 
of New York, 1966. 

154. Plele, Philip K. Conflict' Management in Education . Research 
Review. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon, 4 pages, 
1971. 



Because conflict has become a pervasive element within 
the school environment as well as In the larger community, 
this review, based on reports abstracted InRIE, focuses 
on conflict management. Such management seeks and 
uses ways to understand and deal with the differing 
opinions, needs, and Ideas that are a part of the con- 
temporary school, ""he documents reviewed discuss 
such Issues as (1) the conflicting perceptions of 
administrators and teachers, (2) the operational pro- 
cedures of school boards in relation to community 
resources, and (3) the interracial conflict in urban 
schools. 

155. , et al. Social and Technological Change , 

Implications for Education. The Center for the Advanced 
Study of Educational Administration, Eugene, Oregon, 1970. 



156, Porter, Katherine. The Effect of Training in Or^nization 
Development on School District Personnel In Key Line 
Positions . Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University 
of Oregon, 1972. 

157 PPBS and the School, New System Promotes 

Efficiency Accountability. Special Report. Published 
by National School Public Relations Association 
(Education U.S.E.), 1972. 



158. Prince, Gerald, George M. Carnle and Deanna Carnle. 

Beginning Handbook for Change: Toward the Human 
Element. CFK, Ltd., Golden, Colorado, 1972. 
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159. Procopia, Fred J. "The Student in Decision-Making. " 

N.IEA Review : 44; 7; 21, 54, March 1971. 

160. Rhine, Ramon J. and William A. J. Polowniak. "Attitude 

Change, Commitment, and Ego Involvement. " Journal 
of Personality and Social Psychology ; 19; 1; pp 247-250, 
August, 1971. 

*16l. Schmuck, Richard A. "Developing Collaborative Decision 
Making: the Importance of Trusting, Strong, and 
Skillful Leaders. " Educational Technology , in press. 

*^^2. and Arthur Blumberg. "Teacher Participation 

in Organizational Decisions. " Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals , 19^ 

♦♦163. and Matthew B. Miles (eds. ). Organization 

Development in Schools . Palo Alto, Calif. : National 
Press Books, 1971. 

♦♦164. and Philip J. Runkel. Organizational Training 

for a School Faculty . Eugene, Oregon: University of 
Oregon Press, 1970. 

This book-length report presents a detailed account of 
a CASEA (The Center for the Advanced Study of 
Educational Administration^ experiment at Highland 
Park Junior High School in Boaverton, Oregon, designed 
to increase the organizational problem -solving ability 
of a school faculty by improving communication skills. 

The CASEA team worked to improve Highland Park by 
increasing the communicative abilities of its groups, 
so that honest, direct, and innovative action could be 
internally and independently developed by the resident 
school faculty. Using summer workshops, small group 
interaction, and periodic "intervention" throughout the 
school year, the report claims that a number of desirable 
outcomes were at least partly due to the intervention. 
Many teachers began using a greater variety of more 
effective group techniques in their classrooms. 
Collaborating groups of teachers increased in strength 
and number. The Principal's Advisory Committee 
became potently and specifically representative rather 
than merely advisory. Faculty turnover derreasrd well 
below the rates at the other junior high schooLs in the 
district. 
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iind Philip J. Runkel. A Preliminary Manual for 

OrRanizaiioiial Training in Scliools^ Eugene, Oregon: 
University of Oregon, 72 pages, 1968. 

The special concern of this manual is the improvement 
of working relationships among the members of a school's 
administration, faculty, and staff. Studies have indicated 
that for complex problems offering many alternatives, 
decisions produced by group interaction are usually far 
superior to decisions produced solely by individuals. To 
achieve consensual decision-making, organizational 
development must take effect through some formal 
training. The exercises in this manual provide training 
m the use of group resources, the clarification of roles, 
organizational participation, problem-solving, improving 
meetings, and planning organizational training. 

, Philip J. Runkel, and Daniel Langmeyer. 

"Improving Organizational Problem Solving in a School 
Faculty". Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 
1969, 5(4), 455-482. Winner of 1969 McGregor Award. 
Reprinted in ISR ,Iournal of Educational Personnel 
Relations, 1970, 2(2), 69-93. Adapted and retitled: 
"Using 6roup Problem -Solving Procedures". In R. A. 
Schmuck and M. B. Miles (eds.). Organization Develop- 
ment in Schools . Palo Alto: National Press Books, 
1971, pp 51-69. 

^, Philip J. Runkel, Steven L. Saturen, Ronald T. 

Martell and C. Brooklyn Derr. Handbook of Organization 
Development in Schools. Palo Alto: National Press Books, 

mr. 

Self Development Aids for Supervisors and Middle 

Managers. Personnel Bibliography Series, Number 34, 
Library, U.S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1970. 



This annotated bibliography brings togethrr material 
selected on the basis of its general availability in public 
and federal libraries in the following areas: Identification 
and Development of Manaejerial Skills; Career Planning; 
Improving Leadership Skills; Human Relations Skills; 
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Manuring Health and Tension; Followershlp; Completed 
Staff Work; Developing Creative Ability and Innovative 
Skills: Management of Time; Decision-Making and 
Problem Solving Skills; Communication Skills— General; 
Dclejratlon and Order-Giving; Effective Speaking; 
Telephone Usage; Effective Listening; Writing Improve- 
ment; Conference Leadership and Participation; Reading 
Improvement. 

169. Sharma, Chlranjl Lai, "Who Should Make What Decisions?" 
in The Administrator 's Notebook , April, 1955. 

**170. Shepherd, Clovls R. Small Groups, Sociological Perspectives. 
San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co. , 1964. 

♦♦171. Shull, Fremont A. et al. Organizational Decision Making . New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970. 

172. Slgband, Norman B. "Listen to What You Can't Hear. " 

Administering Human Resources , compiled and edited 
by Francis M. Trusty, McCutchan Publishing Company, 
1971, pp 191-195. 

*173. Simon, Herbert A. Administrative Behavior , Second Edition. 
New York: The Free Press, 1965. 

"Decision Making", In Or^nlzational Behavior 
in Schools bv Robert G. Owens, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

mo. — 

175. Spiess, John A. Community Power Study Applications to 
Educational Administration and Supervision . Toledo: 
University of Ohio, Dept. of Educational Administration 
and Supervision, 64 pages, October 1971. 

This report discusses theories about and studies on the 
relationship between school districts and community 
power structures. It offers practical techniques for 
decisionmakers to use in dealing with such power 
structures. Various participants and influentials in 
the community power structure are identified and 
discussed. Two major power typologies are presented: 
(1) the sociology -based or reputational, which is 
representative of those who view a community power 
strurhiro as pyramidal In shape with only a few elite 
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a( \hv top; :ind (2) the issur analysis, which is oflrn 
representative of the view of political scientists, who 
argue that power and influence patterns often change 
from issue tc issue since people are more inclined to 
become involved in issues that interest them individually. 
The author suggests that while most studies support 
the reputational point of view, educational administrators, 
by assigning greater emphasis to issue analysis, would 
fare better in dealing with power structures. 



**176. Stemnock, Suzanne K. Framework for Student Involvement . 

Washington , D. C . : National Education Association, 
34 pages, November, 1970. 

One hundred and forty-six school systems that had 
reported student participation In administration were 
sent foUowup requests for details. This circular, 
based on data provided by the 74 responding systems, 
begins with a summary of the data In the student 
organization tables. The areas of* student participation 
In decisionmaking are (1^ advisory committees to 
superintendents and boards of education, (2) advisory 
committees to principals, (3) representation on 
dlstrlctwlde curriculum committees, (4) participation 
in curriculum planning in individual schools, and 
(5) representation on ad hoc advisory committees. 
The tables identify the school system, and describe 
the organizational structure and the responsibilities 

^ of each student committee. Samples of school board 

policies, an index to contributing schools, and resolu- 

^ tions on student involvement by educational organizations 

are included. 

177. Straus, David A . , Christopher Thorsen and Ruth E. Thorsen. 

Tools for Change: A Basic Course in Problem-Solving . 
Interaction, Inc., September, 19^9. 

This Is a basic course in problem-solving which 
describes a set of basic heuristic processes designed 
to significantly enhance productivity and flexibility 
In thinking, and suggests the use of games to foster 
pwareness of these principles, and a common "language 
of process" to improve communication among problem- 
solvers. The course model provided, although flexible. 
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provides for the presentation of a series of units each 
focused on a subject area or set of heuristic processes or 
strategies. Alternating between "experience" and 
"discussion of experience", each unit relates to three 
two-hour sessions taught on separate days. The report 
includes a general bibliography, a glossary of heuristic 
terms, a detailed course outline, and lists of films and 
games available from commercial outlets in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 

178. Swanson, Bert F. Decision-Making In the School Desegrega- 

tlon— Decentralization Controversies ! Final Report. 
Bronxvllle, New York: Sarah Lawrence College, Center 
for Continuing Education and Community Studies, 316 
pages, April 1969. 

This study concentrates on the significant changes In 
policies and decisions as the New York City School 
System shifted from its previous efforts to desegregate 
the schools to the current attempts at decentralization. 
The major controversy In the City Is now focused on 
who shall govern the schools. Findings are based on a 
three-part systems analysis, and the data are drawn 
from the experience of I.S. 201, Two Bridges, and 
Ocean Hlll-Brownsvllle experimental school districts. 
Discussed are the administrative Issues, the demographic 
aspects of these schools and communities, and the 
parents' characteristics and attitudes. Also Included 
arc chapters on a systems analysis of the transformation 
of urban education, and on the nature of the communica- 
tion between the authorities and their clients. Not 
available in hard copy due to marginal legibility of 
original document. 

179. Tannenbaum, Arnold S. "Personal Adiustment and Conflict 

in the Work Organization, " In Administering H uman 
Resources, compiled and edited by Francis M.* Trusty, 
McCutchan Publishing Company, 1971, pp 21 3-243. See //1«^>. 

180. Tannenbaum, Robert and Fred Massarik. "Participation by 

Subordinates in the Managerial Decision-Making Process, " 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science , 
vol. 16, no. 4, August, 1950, pp 410-413. 
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181. Taylor, P. W. , P. C. Berry and C. H. Block: "Docs 

Group Participation When Usln^ Brainstorming: 
Facilitate or Inhibit Creative Thinking? " Admin. 
Sc/once Quarterly , vol. 3, 1958, pp 23-4Y; 

182. Telfer, Richard G. "Staff Involvement: Key to Curriculum 

Improvement. " Clearing House ; 43; 9; pp 539-542, 
May 1969. 

♦*183. Thompson, James D. Organization in Action , New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 19^7. 



184, Thompson, Victor A. "Hierarchy, Specialization, and 

Organizational Conflict", in Or^nizations and Human 
Be havior , New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

im. — 

185. Tracey, William R. Designing Training and Development 

Systems, New York: American Management Associa- 
tion, Inc. , 135 West 50th Street, New York, 1971. 

♦♦♦186. Trusty, Francis M. (Compiled and Edited). Administering 
Human Resources . McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 
WfT. 

Excellent collection of several articles, some of which 
are mentioned elsewhere in this bibliography, see //I, 
20, 68, 91, 172, 179. 

**187. Van Do Ven, Andrew and Andre L. Delbecq. "Nominal 
Versus Interacting Group Processes for Committee 
Derision-Making Effectiveness, " Academy of 
Management Journal , XIV, June, 1971, pp 1^03-212. 

This article reviews literature dealing with the relative 
effectiveness of interacting (spontaneous group dis- 
cussion) as opposed to nominal (individual silent effort 
in a group setting) group processes for problem- 
solving committees. The authors claim that the 
optimal combination of group processes for a problem- 
solving committee is: (1) the use of nominal group 
processes for fact-finding, idea generation, or initial 
subjective probability estimation in the first phase of 
a committee's work: (2) the use of structured feedback 
and interacting discussion in the second phase; and 
(3) nominal group voting for final independent individual 
judgments in the final phase. The relative advantages 
and disadvantages of each method are discussed in some 
detail. 

o 
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188. Wassprman, Paul and Fred S. Silander. Dec i^si on-Making ; 

An Annotated Bibliography Supplement , 1958 - 19^3. 
Ithaca, New York; Cornell University, 1964. 

This supplement brings up to 1964 the review of the 
literature of decision-making contained in a publication 
of 1958. The annotations are descriptive, rather than 
«• critical, and are categorized under the headings: 

general and theoretical material, leadership, behavioral 
decision theory, small groups, community decision 
making, communications and information handling, 
techniques and methods, and cases and applications. 
An author index a id a title index are provided. There 
are about 500 items. 

1 89. Watson, Eugene R. "Group Communications and Develop- 

mental Processes", developed by University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, in Hig h School Jour nal. May, 
1969. 

190. Weaver, W. Timothy. "The Delphi Forecasting Method. " in 

Emerging Patterns of Administrative Accountability 
edited by Leslie H. Browder, Jr., McCutchan 
Publishing Corporation, 1971. See #29. 

♦191. Williams, Richard D. Teacher Militancy: Implications for 
the Schools . Eugene, Oregon: Center for Advanced 
Study of Educational Administration, University of 
Oregon, 48 pages, 1970. 

Teacher militancy in America has increased rapidly 
in the past decade, as evidenced by the rapid increase 
in teacher strikes. Teachers are frustrated by sub- 
standard salaritj, lack of authority over teaching 
conditions, and absence of professional autonomy. 
Teachers demand greater participation in educational 
decisionmaking. Three models used in conceptualiz- 
ing teacher involvement are: (1) modified hierarchy, 
where teachers may make recommendations but ultimate 
decisionmaking authority remains with management; 
(2) academic, where certain areas of responsibility are 
delegated to faculty; and (3) union, where teachers and 
management ai e regarded as conflicting parties and 
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differences are resolved by negotiation. The present 
situation in public elementary and secondary education 
appears to favor the union model— Implying an increase 
in conflict between school managers and teachers and 
in teacher participation. The ultimate Impact of 
teacher militancy on educational quality remains to be 
seen. 

19*:, Willings, David R. How to Use the Case Study In Training 
for Decision Making. Business Publications Ltd. , 
London S. E. 1 , England: Mercury House,^ Waterloo 
Road. 273 pages, 1968. 

This book examines in depth the proper use of case 
studies in training managerial decision makers and 
defines the varying types of case study and their 
comparative advantages. The second part examines 
the process of decision making and shows how the 
case study can here act as a sensitizing agent. Part 
Three Is concerned with the use of case studies and 
with how they may be tailored to the requirements of 
individual companies. Preparation of the case study 
is covered in Part Four. The fifth part is devoted 
to the presentation of the case study; several methods 
(discussion technique, role playing, participation 
techniques, simulated management technique, and 
apex technique) are described and evaluated. Part 
Six presents five specimen case studies— two 
organization studies and three individual studies. 
A bibliography is Included. 

193. Wilson, Peter A. "Some Thoughts on Student Power. " 

National Association of Student Personnel Adminis - 
tration ; 8; 2; pp 90-96, October 1970. 

Reviews student concerns regarding participation in 
educational decision making, especially at graduate 
level. Suggests that university must change rapidly 
or lose confidence of those youth trying to function 
within established structure. 
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♦194. Wood, Michael T. Some Determinants and Coiisequenccs 
of Power Distribution in Decision-Making Groups" 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 25 pages, 
September, 1971. 

This dissertation address concerns the distribution 
of influence in decision-making groups. One general 
hypothesis of the study was that Influence perceptions 
of group members depend upon the phases of decision- 
making In which they participate. Another was that 
the effects of participation would vary with the nature 
of the decision task or with issues to be resolved. 
Referencing the size of the "influence pie", total 
intragroup Influence was predicted to be greater In 
facilitative than In contrastlve conditions. Finally, 
the relationships between perceived influence and 
satisfaction, and between participation and satisfaction, 
wore seen to be dependent on individual differences in 
power and affiliation motivation. The summary 
includes that (1) a viable theory of power in organizations 
must take into account differences in organizational 
situations and the characteristics of Individuals who 
perform organizational roles. For example, sex was 
found to determine perceptions of Influence In varying 
participative settings; and (2) Interpersonal power in 
a group or organizational setting Is conceived of as 
an intervening process outcome, rather than a structural 
given or a terminal effect. 

195. Zimmerman, Herbert M. "The Community and the Schools: 
Who Are the Decision-Makers?" Nat ional A ssoc iat ion 
of Secondary School Principals Bulletin ; 53; 337; 
pp 169-175, May 1969. 
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Editor's Preface 



As a way to use the Shared Decision Making materials, 
educators may wish to refer to the questions listed on the following 
pages. These questions were gathered from teachers, principals 
and others who have had some Involvement In working with 
educational decision making groups. As such, the list represents 
practical concerns about several aspects of decision groups- 
concerns derived from "real-life" situations. 

These questions are grouped unoer the following eight headings: 

(1) Rationale for Shared Decision Making 

(2) Personality Cnaracterlstlcs and Institutional Values 

» 

(3) Models for Shared Decision Making 

(4) Location and Appropriateness of Decision Making 
Responsibility 

(5) Problem Solving and Decision Making Processes 

(6) Communicating Results of Decisions 

(7) Accountability and Responsibility 

(8) Evaluating the Effectiveness and Efficiency of Shared 
Decision Making 

They are arranged to correspond to the eight areas of 

concern which served as a basis for the creation at the Shared 

Deci'iion Making training manuals and discussion papers. 



Modeled after Dr. Benjamin Spock's well known baby book, 
which contains an Index prepared for parents faced with specific 
problems, the authors felt that the series of educational practitioners* 
questions, together with our recommended short answers, can provide 
direct information, in brief and concise form, to those who dally con- 
frgnt sometimes ambiguous and confusing shared decision situations. 

While acknowledging that much Is lost In the process of 
condensing "answers" for the sake of brevity, the authors recommend 
that users refer to the training series manuals corresponding to each 
set of questions to become more familiar with the area of concern. 
For example, a question found under the heading of "Models for Shared 
Decision Making" may be more completely understood by referring 
to the discussloii guide entitled Decision Making Models. Requesting 
and reading this material may provide greati^r insight to the questions 
than our "short, summary answers. " 

As an additional resource, educators who are interested in 
consulting the research basis underlying each of the eight sets of 
questions may request these materials from Dr. James L. Oliver©, 
Nueva Day School & Learning Center, G565 Skyline x^lvd. . 
Hillsborough, California 94010. 

li 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

Rationale for Shared Decision Making 

1. Are crises tho major forces which cause the shared decision 
making groupa to be formed? 

It appears that more and more schools, of their ovti accord, arc 
becoming Involved in shared decision making. At this time, liowevcr, 
it appears tliat much of the involvement has been the result of a 
crisis situation, e. g. , in terms of shifting power more to teachers 
and /or militant students or answering the demands from minority 
communities. Because of the circumstances evident In our society 
currently, many school administrators must soon become more 
knowledgeable about and concerned with the shared decision making 
process. 



2. Does shared decision making allow for more "risks" to be 
incorporated In the final decisions? 

It does appear that shared decision making allows for more 
"risk taking" for these two reasons: (1) In a group, participants 
sometimes believe there Is greater strength than when Individuals 
operate singly, and (2) sometimes group decisions tend to negate 
feelings of individual responsibilit> for a given decision. 



3. Does sliared decision making prepare children for partici- 
patory action Later In their lives? 

One of the strong arguments for shared decision making, 
particularly when students are Involved as representatives in the 
group (or have some substantive Input to a decision making groups 
is the focus it places on the process of a democratic society. The 
roles many educational institutions have fostered often more closely 
resembled the "benevolent despot" model or the- "authoritarian" 
model. 



4. Can an established prccedure for shared decision making be 
carried on If the participants in tho shared decision maUing group c)>angc 

Undoubtedly shared participation can continue though a change 
in the composition of th»' decision making group occurs. Suci» changes 
in the decision making group do cause problems in terms of 
reorientation to accommodate the now porsonality ciiaracteristics tor 
the new {^roup. We have little sigiuficant information which helpa uc 
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Rationale for Shared Decision Making 

to know whether changing a principal causes greater adjustment 
difficulties tlian chan^jing other members of a decision making 
yroup. 

5. Since the teacher Is the key to learning, shouldn't the 
teacher have a role in decision making commensurate with the tasks 
in the classroom which he or she performs? 

A strong argument offered by teachers associations (NEA and 
AFT) is for involvement of teachers at the decision making level 
because ultimately the teacher must carry out decisions at the class- 
room level. A number of teachers have Indicated, however, that 
they wish no part of shared decision making, preferruu'. to be left 
aloiie in their individual classrooms. This somewhat dichotomous 
situation has not yet been fully resolved. It Is the u'as of the authors 
tliat tlie answer will emerge from activities in alternative schools 
where children and educators can exercise choice in selecting one 
alternative over another, based upon the merits of each structure 
after a fair trial procedure. 



6. Does the decision making process "evolve" in response to 
total environment rather than to specifically Ideiitiflable forces? 

To some extent the decision making process does "evolve" 
in respontie to the total environment of the school and the per- 
sonalities in the setting. Because we do not yet have all the 
necessary information to assure that shared docision miiking wiU 
be effective during the initial phases, many schools find that they 
must begin on "faith" and be ready to explore whi\tever n-odifications 
to the process seem reasonable. Preparatory study, participation 
in special workshops, visitations to already acii^ e shared decision 
making schools, and other definitive procedures can prove helpful. 
Contact Dr. Raymond G. Melton, Director, National Cluster 
Coordination Center, 2418 Hatton Street, Sarasoia, Florida 33577 
for more information. 



7. What is the ultimate goal of shared decision nia^'r.t;? Is 
it to involve staff? Or is it to get •'hotter" decisions? 

There may be no "ultimate" goal for shared deciiiion making 
in the usual sense. There are, however, a variety of sub-{?oa1s 
whicli can be deterniined by the group participating. In lukUtion to 
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Hatlonale for Shared Decision Maklnf x 

"gi'caler involvement" of the staff, "greater accountability lor 
dcciBiou makiuK" and'the inalitMiable right of people v/ho are 
affected i)y decisions to help make those decisions" emerp;e as 
major sub-i',oals seen by those currently Involved in shared 
decision making. Precise evidence that "shared decisions are 
better decisions" is not yet available. 



8. Under what conditions is shared decision making 
appropriate? 

Tims far one cannot state unequivocally what the most 
appropriate conditions for shared decision making are. It appears 
that tiiere is greater probability for success when those Involved 
can design a procedure which is free from undue stress. In addi- 
tion, it appears schools must have reasonable models for sliared 
decision making, tliat teachers must be willing to participate, and 
that principals must be willing and able to surrender a portion, of 
their power. A great deal of research and testing is needed to 
further illuminate the full dimensions of this problem. 



9. What are the pros and cons of shared decision making? 

A succinct discussion of the pros and cons concerning shared 
decision making is contained In a paper entitled "The Strengths and 
Weaknesses of Shared Decision Making. " A copy of this paper is 
available from Dr. Raymond G. Melton, Director, National Cluster 
Coordination Center, 2418 Hatton Street, Sarasota, Florida 335,77. 

10. Don't administrators have special duties to get the informa- 
tion needed for decision making? 

It is our opinion that administrators should play a key role in 
providing relevant data to shared decision making groups. Admin- 
istrators, because of their training, should liavo grciitor access to 
relevant data than do many touchers, parents, children ;ind 
community members. Access to information may, liowcver, caus(» the 
principal to be pLiccd in a difficult position. He may have difficulty 
in trying to dotermine what information lie shouM provide when asked, 
without iKiing asked, and what is the best way to sliarc information 
that is considdred confidential or semi -confidential. Some decision 
making groaps liave elected to exclude the principal from cort;iin 

3 
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Rationale for Sliured Decision Making 

cliBCusslons, others Ijave asked tlio principal to be a full-time 
pirticlpant and still others have asked the principal to sit in a way 
slmlUir to the Superintendent when he attends a Board meeting, (o,g. , 
sometimes making recommendations or offering specific iiU'ormation 
upon which to base decisions). 

11 . Do all pcfople have the capability to make decisions about 
everything? 

Most people who are involved in shared decision making tend to 
suggest tiiut people are capable of making decisions about nearly 
everything, while pointing out that not everyone wants to be involved In 
all decisions. Not everyone has appropriate data upon which to base 
a decision. Unravelling this rather complex situation can be very 
difficult. Ideas about ways to overcome the difficulty would greatly 
assist our efforts. Such ideas should be forwarded to: Dr. Raymond G. 
Melton, Director, National Cluster Coordination Center, 2418ilatton 
Street, Sarasota, Florida 33577. 



12. Can decisions be made by a group? Are there too many 
individuals to allow for this? 

Decisions can be made by a group. We know from past history 
that groups can be quite large li.e. , ? national election is a decision 
making situation). The old New England Town Forum provides anotiier 
example of group involvement in decision making. Unfortunately, 
however, many schools lack the n«^/essary time to form groups to make 
decisions. Schools are too often confronted with the task of effecting 
multiple dec isions quickly. This may mean that the size of any specific 
decision making group needs to be kept limited so that efficient and 
rapid procedures for arriving :d decisions can be establislied (twelve 
seems to be a reasonable size at this time). 



13. How closely is practice approachmg theory as it relates to 
shared decision making? 

Based upon some empirical evidence gathered from a relatively 
small sample of Western schools, each of whlcli was involved in 
EPDA dirf.- rentiatod staffing projects, it would appear ihii many 
schools miiv bt.' alluv/ing 05% of their decisions to bo sh.ire(l. Tliert;- 
fore, aljout two-tliii\i;> of the shared deci.sion makinf-; situations seem 
to be workiu}.'; reus{»tiiil)ly well. Whether additional t-xperinienls will 
yield the .same level oi ?>uccess is uncertain. 
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14. Isn*t one of the causes for shared decision makinc; a matter 
of "poor" administrative practices? 

No doubt, as one surveys the many administrative practices 
taking place In our schools, some of the shared decision making 
efforts may have grown out of "poor" administrative practices. 
Indeed, problems recoofnlzed In schools today may often be the 
result of Insensitive administration and a reluctance to allow change. 
This is not, however, the only Impetus for entering into shared 
decision making. A need for greater teacher Involvement, more 
community participation or more democratic procedures may under- 
score the decision of some schools to try shared decision making. 



15. Should everyone affected by a decision be Involved in making 

it? 

This question is philosophical rather than derivative of current 
data. In practice, the feeling Is that everyone affected by a decision 
should help make the decision. Some schools have espoused the notion 
that even If poor decisions are made, those who are affected by the 
decision should exercise their right to help make them. Some believe 
this is in keeping with the basic tenets of democratic society. We 
believe this view might be tempered by experimental evidence before 
total change responsibly can be advocated. 



16. Can principals be committed to the position that making 
decisions Is a right and not a privilege? 

As indicated in the response to question #15 above, some 
principals believe that all people have the right. If not the privilege, 
to make decisions affecting their lives. Current data seems to 
favor this position. 
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1. How do you change new people so they can fit into the shared 
decision making system? . 

Presently we lack sufficient information as to precisely how 
we can change people so that they can better fit into the shared 
decision makinj; system. In this regard one of the major 
problems may be the orientation of new faculty to past 
decisions and their resulting operational procedures. Often new 
people must go through many of the same kinds of training exercises 
needed by the initial group. Thus, if new personalities juln the 
school stuff, it may be wise to administer a variety of Instruments 
(see concern '/2 in the Shared Decision Making Matrix, Personality 
Characteristics and Institutional Values, which is available from 
Dr. Raymond G. Melton, Director, National Cluster Center, 
2418 Hatton Street, Sarasota, Florida 33577, which may be used 
tc ascertain the relative "openness" or "closedness" of personalities.^ 
llmpirical evidence suggests that the more open the person, the 
£;rcater the likelihood that he or she will profit from and contribute 
to siiared decision making. 



2. How does a staff insure that a shared decision making 
..rocoss is continued even when the administration changes? 

There arc relatively few examples of school districts where 
administrators have come into the school system after shared 
decision making lias been fully implemented. Unfortunately, in 
cases wlierc administrators have changed, there seemed to l)e no 
single procedure for determining, a priori, whether tiie administrator 
will support siiarcd decision making. There exists a few instances 
where administrators have espoused their conviction to support 
shared decision making, and have subsequently failed to match tlielr 
practice with espoused theory. These same experiences have 
occurred with teachers, children and parents, 

3. What is the relationship between the forma! decision making 
process and the informal process and is it based on trust and open 
communlcaticn? 



It is difficult at this time to specify the ex:ict rclationf.liip betwetn 
formal and informal decision making f^roups. Empirical data suggest 
that the inoro in sponsivo the formal dcr*ision making group is to the 
;iOcds of tlie rlioii{<;lc, the less need there is for an informal system. 
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However, anyone truly inter estt?d, concerned, and Involved with 
shared decision making shcmld realize that an Informal communica- 
tion and decision making ^.u'oup exists almost without exception. 
The potential power of those involved with both formal and informal 
aspects of the decision making process must be considered with 
regard to all major decisions. 

4. If the principal is accountable can he tolerate shared decision 
making? 

A significant problem under the conditions of shared decision 
making is the position in which principals find themselves relative 
to the Superintendent and the Board of Education. It is reasonable 
that those who are held ultimately accountable should be responsible 
because of their own actions rather than the actions of others. 

5. Can all principals give up power? 

It Is unlikely that all principals can "give up" or share power. 
Admitting that human nature is highly complex, both research and 
empirical evidence suggests that some individuals are nearly 
totally incapable of changing their learned behavior patterns to 
a significant degree. Clearly, some changes can be made; .lowever, 
the longer the patterns have been ingrained, the less likely tliat these 
beluiviors can be altered. The answer to this question, therefore, 
depends in part upon what behavioral evidence will be accepted for 
determining whether shared decision making will be able to function 
properly. 

6. Can shared decision making be a reality— the concept of 
sharing accountability is important; how can it be accomplished 
without a shiim being made of the concept? 

Shared decision making can be a reality. Like other departures 
from more traditional techniques, it requires seme expenditure of 
staff time and effort to bv^ achieved. One serious problem is when 
shared decisi<)n mukin{i is the label for a controlled, non-autonomous 
faculty '^roup which l;:is ]nn:n assembled Lo merely ratify i-dmin- 
istraiors* dorl'^ions. This situation can dirtillusion and delude people 
which in turn can alii ruitu tiiom from future, genuine I'fforls to alter 
dociFiion nniking pj-uct-ssus in a sclioul. 
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7. Arc pvoplu psycholoisicaliy secure enougli lo be involved in 
shared decision making? * 

Yes, some people arc. Such people are often those who are 
wiUini; lo take reasonable risks, who are in the van^mrd of change, 
and who have learned the requisite communication and interpersonal 
skills. Not only are these people secure, they also are known to be 
practical, realistic and reasonably intelligent. 



8. How can an institution move toward shared decision making? 

Study, training, and a majority-commitment to the decision 
sharing process is necessary in the beginning. Prior to iniplcmenta- 
lion, there should be agreement as to acceptable evidence to signify 
success. Clear delineations of the responsibilities ne 'essary lor 
accepting progress toward shared decision making and :or determining 
what processes or procedures should be modified as the group moves 
toward its desire goal should be included in such evidence. 



9. When is the best time to move toward sliared decision making— 
when a new principal arrives? 

We have inconclusive evidence at this time; however, to determincj 
wlion l!ie "best" time is to move toward shared decision making one 
should keep in mind that the process involves major changes. It is 
unlikely, therefore, that the best time would be at the arrival of a new 
principal. Such situations are already marked by higher levels of 
change. Generally, a new principal has a great deal to learn ir a 
relatively short period of lime about operations of the school, 
personalities ot the Individuals at the school, etc. Because of these 
existing complexities. It seems reasonable that undertaking a 
separate process at the very outset would further complicate matters. 



10, If you are changing the norms of the Institution, v/hat Is 
the strategy? How do you keep it from backfiring? 

There are no sure-fire, elear-cut steps which an Institution can 
use in moving tow'ard new norms, values, etc. Past experionre has 
showTi that some schools have participated In trainint'j sessions 
wljereby they bt'}.\in by (1) identifyluK individual values, then (2) doler- 
minlni;' discrepancies betwccMi tiu ir v;i.lues and tiu* inblitutionul values, 
then (3) phuining lor change upon this analytic batiC, We have Intiufficicnl 
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Information at this time, however, to Indicate how (his prucoduro 
might bo madu more reliable; moreover, there Is some evidence to 
support the contention that some schools may llnd it fairly easy to 
agree, philosophically, with a change Idea. When staffs be^'ln to 
put this philosophy into practice, however, Individuals can differ on 
the original assumpUons which may not have been fully understood 
or communicated. Perhaps an emphasis on complete communications 
is critical to all change processes. 

11. How do you know when the local administrator Is clear 
about what his goals are for shared decision maklnu? 

At this time there Is no way, In advance, that people can deter- 
mine the "real goals" of the local administrator relative to shared 
decision making. Indeed, if trust has not been sufficiently developed 
between the decision making group and administration, reasonable 
doubt exists that the process can be potentially successful. Naturally, 
the administrator may demonstrate through his practice belief In and 
support of shared decision making. One way In which this is demon- 
strated Is when both ho and members of the decision making group 
agree on the criteria for assessing his behavior. The criteria can 
then help to determine if the implementation process is successful. 



12. How does one know If the principal has adequate knowledge 
of the techniques needed for shared decision making? 

To determine when an administrator is "ready" to engage 
in shared decision makin{.\ will require sophisticated evaluation 
techniques. Such techniques are not currently avall'il)le. In addition, 
those who imve been involved over the past four or five years 
recognize they musi continue to modify and improve thoir own 
processes so tliat final indicators may be impossible to determine. 
Determining when an individual and/or a group is ready to engage in 
sliared decision making may be a "moot" point. Information about 
people wlio may assist in assessment processes is available from 
Dr. Raymond G. Melton, Director, National Cluster Coordination 
Center, 2418 Ilatton Street, Sarasota, Florida 33577 

13. How can the readiness of all the various people to be 
Involved in the process be assessed? 
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As with principals, such readiness can be elusive to traditional 
evaluation processes, Soq above Item UZ. 



14. Should staff bo selected on the bases of their qualifications 
or Interests In particular areas of shared decision making? 

Criteria for selecting staff on the bas$9 of their qualifications 
or interest in shared decision making have not been fully researched. 
Indications are that the more open the Individual, the more he may 
work effectively in shared decision making'. A number of Instruments 
arc available to help measure Individual openness. Guidance In 
locating such materials may be obtained from professional testing 
companies and educational research centers throughout the country. 



15. Should staff be selected on the bases of their personal 
characteristics and then mould the system to meet their characteristics? 

It seems reasonable, based upon empirical information from 
selected schools involved in shared decision ir.aklng, that porsonality 
characteristics are a very IniportAnt component of stuff f.olortion. 
Once the individuals have been selected, however, the system should 
be designed to serve their interests rather thaia vice versa. This ideal 
does not often occur so that modifications in both the system and the 
individuals involved is common. 



16. How is openness to help people look at themselves 
established? 

There is a tendency in educators to devise Vi^ys for changlnji 
others before dctermininfx ways for self cliange. Thus, it has been 
difficult to encourage yome of the clianges which arc b»»sic to shared 
decision group coop(?ration. Some schools Iiave lounrl it beneficial 
to have each individual clarify his/her own values (privately) and 
then to compare their OV/H values with the values of the educational 
institution to locate obvious ditjcrepaucies. 



17. \V\v,\\ can be done about people who bloc'i the r.liared decision 
making process, i. e. , (1) people who have decislo i making authority 
but are unwilling to sliare it with others, and {2) ix ople who give lip 
service to (he process but don't really support it? 
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Empirical evidence tends tj support some stops to be taken 
with people who are inltiaUy unwilling to accept shured decision 
making because of their own level In tne hierarchy of the or(raul'zaiion. 
It appears that a superintendent is often much more reluctant to 
change than is a student or a teacher. (Personal and legal factors 
are undoubtedly important here). Sometimes Individuals fall to 
comply with operating procedures because they arc Ignorant of the 
procedures. Some people make errors of omission quite inadver- 
tently. Such problems often can be handled quickly through rapid, 
open feedback communications. On the other hand, confrontation 
tactics sometimes produce the best results with people who tend to 
give lip-service to shared decision making while "reserving" much 
hierarchical power over decisions. 



18. What are the changing kinds of trust In the group when new 
members come In? 

Groups go through a series of changes as trust Is being developed. 
When group members begin to feel that confrontations can be based 
upon substantive Issues rather than upon individual personality 
differences, then the power of a group may begin to grow tremendously. 
Two major problems may, liowever, remain. One is the "in-group - 
out-group syndrome" whereby the members of a decision making 
group get progressively close-knit and the people left outside feol as 
If they are not part of the action. This is a time when informal 
decision making powers have become Inordinately strong. The second 
problem has to do with the changes In the personality composition of 
the group. When new members join the group the {;;roup may take 
considerable time to allow the new members acceptance (and this often 
happens at the very time the member is trying to learn both formal 
and informal operating procedures). We know rel:ttlvely little about 
the problems in detail, except that they exist and that attention must 
be given each of the problems as it occurs. 



19. How long does it take for a decision making group to reach a 
reasonable level of competency? 

No specific time can be counted on for a decision making group 
to reach its optimum level o^ operation. Some schools operating for 
five years have realized that their groups are functional but lliey have 
not met the requisite level of their own ojcpectationn. Hesearch 
literature offers some help in timt it indicates that some groups can 
be establifihod in a relatively sliort period of time under apc.cuic 
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ex|)erlnicntal conditions: however, these conditions occur rarely, if 
ever, in most public school settings. Interpersonal support and an 
atmosplicrc of trust seem to be key elements in the establishment 
of effective working groups. 



20. How can confidence in a group process be established? 

Probably the best way to affirm confidence in a {^roup is by 
demonstrating that their decisions can be Implemented. Too often 
groups express the feeling that their efforts and output are Insignif- 
icant and go unlmplemciitcd. It may be a good Idea for School 
Districts to provide some sort of recognition to decision making 
groups as they embark on largely uncharted paths where the trail 
cau often be obscure and tedious. 



21. Should participants be required to become involved or 
should participation be strictly voluntary? 

From existing information, It seems unrealiutlc to expect that 
required participation can succeed. An Appropriatenes s oi Decision 
Making training package lias been useful in some sclicoii in deter- 
mining some of the aroas In which individuals in a group may have 
special interest and e>5)ertise. The Appropriateness of Decision 
Making < alning package is available from Dr. Raymond G. Melton, 
Director, National Cluster Coordination Center, 2418Hatton 
Street, Sarasota, Florida 33577. 



22. How does the role of the administrator clmnge when 
decision making Is decentralizsd? 

Perhaps the greatest change in the role .of an administrator 
is his movoment away from traditional role behavior toward the 
new role oi "school climate leader. " Such a role requires that he 
know about communication processes, how decisions affect various 
people and about the lotral aspects of decisions. The administrator 
must become a better listener and must be able to determine the 
kinds of data needed by the decision-malang group. His role becomes 
tliat of a facilitator for action. 
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23. What are the problems with professional space? 

t 

Professional space may be syronymouo with a kind of "terri- 
torial rights. " In traditional organizations, territorial rights are 
often clearly delineated. When teachers or students begin to sharo 
In decisions, they may appear to step beyond the usual boundaries 
established by tradltiomil administrators. After direct confrontations 
with such trespasses, new under standlnt^s, however less clearly 
demarcated, may be established. The process can be equally 
frustrating to all those Involved. 



24. Do participants represent (a) a group of people or (bUhcm- 
selves or (c) the total school and its needs or (d) a department or 
other parochial Interest? 

Members of the decision making group should rep^^csent the 
total school; that is, they should be concerned about children and 
the Instructional program. This commitment, however, may fall to 
occur until the group gains sufficient trust In its own operation. 
Where small groups are allowed to be very closed, individual or 
parochial interests often prevail. 

25. How does the administrator keep others from thinking the 
"kids" or the "teachers" are running the school rather than the 
principal? 

The general public, the Board, and the Superintendent have 
traditionally looked to the princiral for leadership in many areas 
(be they instruction, discipline, establishing administrative practices) failing 
to realize that the empliasis of power can shift in a responsible 
manner. The principal must, therefore, attempt to re-educate 
many people in terms of the efficacy of shared decision making. 
Then the shift can be made over time from principal as sole leader 
to the group basis for leadcrsiup. Obviously, a principal must be 
a secure individual with good rapport if he is to manacle this 
challenging set of basic changes. 
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1. How should participants get on the siiared decision making body? 

There does not appear to be a set pattern for getting; people to 
serve on sliarei decision making groups; for example, in some schools 
the members arc appointed, in others they are elected, in others they 
volunteer, and in still others some variety of these procedures is 
used. Careful assessment of which system works best has not yet 
been determined; however, the elected representatives approacli has 
some strong advocates. 



2. Should parents, children, and non-certificated staff members 
be involved? 

Many schools agree tliat parents, children, non-certlflcatcd staff 
members, teachers and members of the community should be part of 
the decision making group. At this point, however, many schools 
believe that they have not moved far enough In the operatlonalizlng of 
shared decision making to Include other than teachers. In some notable 
instances, there are non-teacher members in tlie decision making group, 
and these people liave become a real asset to the group. 



3. How are procedures for functioning established? 

Procedures are frequently established prior to beginning shared 
decision making activities. After participation In workshops deslivned 
to establish procedures, a proposal is written to be ratilicd by all members 
of the educational community. 



4. Wlio should be the chairperson for the decision making group? 

The chairperson may be appointed, drafted or elected, In 
accordance with the decision making group's plan. Initial plans, 
begun by an udmlnlstrator and interested teachers, should include 
procedures for installing a chairperson. 




5. Should all members of the decision making group be involved 
in uU decisions? 

The evidence availible Indicates that not all of the deciulon 
making gi'oup members need to be involved in all dccialona. In this 
connection, perhaps unc of the most difficult probit.niK lor doidsLon 
making groups to overcome is tliat of finding', the ixppi opriate areas 
for decision makin^^ for different members. 
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C. How c?n a Board of Education be helped to feel a commit- 
ment to shared decision making? 

Apparently many Boards of Education believe some of their 
powers may be usurped when decision making is decentralized to 
the local schools; therefore, procedures for shared decision making 
might best be reviewed and ratified by the Board of Education to 
create a more supportive setting for the program. 



7. How can the responsibility and accountability for decisions 
be leguUy shared by the faculty (or school governing council) as 
well as be entrusted to the hands of the principal alone? 

This problem remains to be resolved as legal opinions differ 
widely on this point. 



8. What decision making models work most effectively? 

We have progressed to the point where we can bu{':in to Identify 
some characteristics about decision making models which tend to 
work more efficiently and effectively than others. Models having 
clear procedures lor getting ideas into the decision making proup, 
having procedures whereby the group can determine Its jurisdiction 
over the specific items, having the decision making group .specify 
definite communicatioi; channels, and having ways of making certain 
there is a review loop in the decision making process tend to work 
more efficiently and effectively. 



9. Is there research Information about which decision making 
models work most efficiently? 

The research Information tends to ue based upon tightly 
controlled Experimental situations so that the findings are not 
always applicable In school settings. Research information 
tentatively indicates that decision making groups should probably 
not be much larger than 12 members, that pre-determlned agendas 
should be available to all, that discussion should be llmHed (within 
reason), and that specified monitoring procedures should be 
fstablishod to increase accountability and decision responsibility. 
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10. Should decision making bodies be flexible as to size, 
membership, etc. , depending on the type of decision to be made? 

Decision making bodies which seem to operate most efficiently 
and effectively generally have one group of a consistent size and 
membership but may expand or reduce the number of participants 
depending upon the nature (I. e. scale, scope, size) of the decision 
being made. Additional Information about this topic is needed. 



11. Is it true that cutback declslom^ are more difficult to make 
than expansion decisions? (e. g. , how to cut back on expenditures 
rather tlian how to spend more) 

From all the Information we have available at this time, it 
docs appear that making a cutback decision is more difficult than 
making a decision about expansion. 

12. Are Informal decisions made outside the model? 

Without doubt, Informal decisions are made outside of the decision 
making model. These decisions may be overt, or they may be covert. 
Intentionally or unintentionally, decisions are somelinies made outside 
of the decision mudel. ■ Such decisions can be devastvting and care 
should be taken to reduce their number to a minimum. 



13. Can a workable decision making model be established that 
win not spilt the group? 

Yes, workable decision making models can be designed that 
will not split the group. One tactic is to eliminate "winners or losers" 
In a decision situation, tiius encouraging trust within the group. 



14. Do some people reject participating because of pressures 
of time? 

Cert^iiiily, some people may reject participating in decision 
making because of the pressures of time. A workable decision 
makini^ model must take into account individual differences in the 
ability to manage lime. 
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15. Is it legitimate for people to want someone else to make 
decisions for them? 

Some people prefer to be told what to do rather than to make 
decisions on their own. Wliile this constitutes a problem to decision 
making groups, much of this problem can be reduced when appropriate 
areas of decision making are established. 



16. How can people not on the decision making body feed 
Information into the system for action? 

Procedures for feeding information Into the system must be 
established where It Is Impossible to have a decision making group 
large enough for all Interested members to participate. Some schools 
accomplish this by written communication or by Inviting Interested 
persons to present their case verbally. In any event, the models 
which seem to work more effectively and efficiently are those In 
which any person may not only present a problem, but may assume 
responsibility for suggesting a solution. 



17. Should there be standing or ad hoc committees which are 
supplemental to the main decision making body? 

Many early models of decision making worked effectively with 
bo^h standing and ad hoc committees. Apparently moving away from 
standing committees to ad hoc or "one-shot commltlces" is 
currently the rule. This may be becziuse some of the sUmdlng 
committees met for the sake of meeting rather than to solve specific 
problems. Ad hoc committees have the advantage of bein^ task 
oriented and can frequently accomplish more in les.s lime. 

18. How docs the decision making body gather sufficient data 
on which to base decisions? 

Because many decisions in school are based upon fiscal 
matters, problem solving can be a complex picture with over changing 
economic consequences. Superintendents, Doards of Educiition, and 
Principals liave historically experienced this difficult problem; thus, 
shared deci55ion making groups may expect similar levels of difficulty. 
Of course the butter informed the decision makers are, the higher 
the probability that they can der>ign Fiuccesaful decisions r('r:.irdless 
of problem complexity. 
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19, How can problems be dealt with efficiently? 

There are, perhaps, three guidelines which can be useful: 
(1) establish an agenda, (2) establish a set time limit for discussion, 
and (3) realize that all the facts can never be obtained for a given 
decision (i.e. , that some level of uncertainty is present in nearly 
all important decisions). 



20. How can a decision making group identify the scope and/or 
area of freedom within which a decision can be made? 

This may depend upon legal ramifications established for the 
Board of Education and the degree of decentralization permitted by 
the Superintendent and/or Principal. Actually, most frequently the 
problem of determining the areas of appropriateness for decision 
making for the group is a greater question. 



21. Should the principal or othei :. have veto power over 
decisions made by the decision making group? 

This matter is handled differently in different schools with 
some Principals insisting on the right to veto power while others 
choose never to veto a stafi decision. Often principals may wish to 
forward a minority report to the Board of Education and/or to the 
Superintendent. 



22. How often should the decision making group meet? 

After the embryonic stages the number of times meetingo are 
held Is often drastically reduced. For example, some schools meet 
no more than once a month. However, other schools have found 
they must meet 2 or 3 times a week until they have ironed out the 
bugs in the system. 



23. How are priorities for decision making established? 

Efficient and effective decision making models state a procedure 
for dcternunation of priorities. Force field analysis is a workable 
technique lor problems which need to be dealt with Immediately; otlier 
teciniiqucs arc included in the document cntiUed "Problem Solving 
and DeciiUon Making Processes". 
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24. How does tho principal stay out of a "director's" or 
"chairporson*8" position? . 

Principals may have a difficult time staying out of the key 
leadership positions when they Interact with the decision making 
group. This may be because they have more Information than the 
individuals within the group. Perhaps some activities should be 
handled by the principal If he Is knowleigeable and competent In 
dealing with them; hf wever, to general' se his expertise in all 
decision making areas would usually be a mistake. Certainly the 
English department chairperson m'^y be the most knowledgeable 
person to determine what mini-courses should be Included under 
the rubric of "English", while decisions about remedial reading 
might be best made by a qualified Mlller-Unruh teacher, etc. 

25. Should decision makers Implement as well as determine 
policy and procedures? 

Decision making groups must concern themselves with problems 
of implementation as well as problems of designing policy and 
procedures. Unfortunately, ample evidence exists which indicates that 
groups focus on poUcy rather than implementation, resulting In a 
number of schools where decisions become "paper" decisions. 



26. Should decisions be made on the basis of majority vote? 

Few of the schools will accept ddblsions based upon simple 
majority voting. Many have established a two-thirds to three- 
fourths positive vote for a decision to be carried. This is probably 
based upon the realization tlmt a larger number of people must favor 
a decision if the decision is to survive and i ot be sabotaged. 

27. Is co-leadership possible, e. g. , parent leader and 
student leader? 

Yes, if procedures are carefully defined. This technique needs 
to be further explored. 

28. What is the critical size of the decision making group? 
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As indicated elsewhere, twelve or less seems to work best. 



29. Should there be both voting and non-voting members in 
attendance at the decision making sessions? 

This appears to be a good arrangement in many groups. At 
least, on the basis of empirical Information, this is the case with 
most models at the present time. This model may be analagous to 
the Board of Education wherein members of the audience have an 
opportunity to present their opinions prior to a vote being taken. 



30. How can one vote on a matter and maintain personal 
anonymity? 

Most decision making models make no effort to establish 
personal anonymity for vote casting. In fact, periodically publish- 
ing the voting record of individuals is a technique adopted by several 
schools. 



31. How are new members oriented to the decision making 
process— even If they are simply new staff members and are not 
new members to the decision making body? 

The orientation of new staff members to the decision making 
procedure, as well as post decisions which have been made, requires 
considerable time and attention. By preparing a synopsis of decisions 
which liave been made, new members can be quickly oriented to the 
group. This synopsis serves several useful purposes to the decision 
making gi*oup. 



32. How can school board members be encouraged not to 
participate In the local decision making groups? 

It would appear that School Board members, as well as all 
other resource people available In the total school community, should 
be available to provide information when called upon by the decision 
making group. As non-voting observers, clear rolcfj may be 
established by stated agreement, thus avoiding overlapping juris- 
dictions, etc. 
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33. How can school personnel be organized and trained for 
sliared decision making? * 

The first syctematic training program has been under develop- 
ment through the National Center Cluster for the Education Professions 
Development Act in Sarasota, Florida. Information about the 
elements in this program is available from Dr. Raymond G. Melton, 
Director, National Cluster Coordination Center, 2418 Hatton Street, 
Sarasota, Florida 33577. 
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1 . Is there an entire body of administrative detail that 
principals should handle carte blanche ? 

Principals are held legally responsible for certain aspects 
of the operation of schools as outlined in the state education code. 
It is surprising, however, how few areas are specified in the code 
and how many alternatives exist for group decision making. 



2. What are the kinds of things that decision making groups 
should do? 

There is no definite "set of things*' which a decision making 
group should do or should not do. Areas of decision making vary 
greatly in those schools attempting the process. Perhaps the best 
response to this question is to refer the reader to the "Appropriateness 
for Sliared Decision Making" training package available from 
National Cluster Coordination Center, Dr. Raymond G. Melton, 
Director, 2418 Hatton Street, Sarasota, Florida 33577. 



3. What is the difference between rendering an opinion and 
making a decision? 

There is a considerable difference between the concepts of 
"rendering an opinion" and making a decision. Where a superior 
retains veto power, the decision making group may be simply 
rendering an opinion; however, where no administrator ha.^ such 
power to Intervene or substantively modify a decision, decision 
making is not mere advice. Most models provide for exercising 
either option, particularly when an area of discussion may fall 
within the legal parameters established for the Board of Education 
or a district administrator. 



4. How does the decision making group determine whether 
the Issue Is one that should be dealt with by the group? 

Many models (after the individual group members become 
knowledgeable about their roles and procedures) have routines • 
whereby issues are reviewed by the decision makers to operutlon- 
ally determine if they should, in fact, render a decision 
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about it. (This review often takes the form of analysis, research 
and discussion prior to attempting to accept or reject an issue. ) 
As a group becomes solidified and experienced, there Is a tendency 
to deal more specifically with substantive issues rather than with 
trivia. 



5. How does the representative on the decision making body 
deal with issues where there may be a conflict of Interest? 

Undoubtedly nearly everyone in a decision-making group will 
at one time or another face the problem of "conflict of interest. " 
When individuals in the group begin to deal with problems as a 
matter of having total school impact and significance, the conflict 
of interest problem is reduced. Parochial and narrow views may 
be greater problems than that of "conflict of interest. " 

6. How does the decision making group avoid "bitch" 
sessions? 

Some decision making groups periodically degenerate into 
•Tsltch" sessions: a strong chairman who sticks with the agenda can 
avoid too many of these sessions. If it continues to occur, however, 
it may mean that the group needs special work with an outside 
consultant to delineate responsibilities, improve communication, 
and develop confrontation techniques which are more effective. 

7. How does the decision making body handle confidential 
personnel matters? 

From the empirical information reviewed, it appears that 
most schools have not found ways to deal with "confidential personnel 
matters. " If this is an area which is to be a part of the shared doclsion 
making responsibility, then procedures must bo carefully identified 
and checked. Unfortunately, Insufficient information is avaiLible 
at tliis time to offer a good set of guidelines. Peer respect and 
trust seem to be important aspects of these responsibiUties. 

8. How does the decision making body learn to work with 

substantive issues rather than trivia? 
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The answers to this question have been included as parts of 
the above answers; in general, there are two basic actions which 
need to be taken: (1) the decision making group must determine 
what Issues it will address and what Issues will be redirected and (2) 
time limits need to be established for those issues to be treated. 
From experience, it appears that decision making groups learn to face 
more substantive issues as a function of their confidence in their 
work. 



9. Are the most effective and efficient leaders democratic decision 
makers 

There is strong evidence that relatively few effective and efficient 
leaders are democratic decision makers. While most good leaders agree 
that shared decisions are often more powerful than individual 
decisions, many leaders have become disenchanted with the 
slower pace of group actions. One major difficulty facing 
most schools is how to help the individual innovative leader to 
not be stifled by the decision making process while at the same 
time making certain that all input Is fully considered. 
While these conclusions may be an oversimplification, we have 
seen little contrary evidence. Doubtlessly, this matter requires 
much thoughtful analysis and consideration. 



10. How does the decision making group really Identify 
the problems for which a decision is needed? 

Many times decision making groups deal with the "effects" 
of problems rather than with the "causes" of problems. The 
force field technique is one strategy which can be used by 
a shared decision makinr^ ^ijroup to assist them as they 
attempt to identify causal problems. 



11. I's the formal circle of influence always congruent 
with the informal circle of influence? 

Clearly, the formal circle or span of influence is not always 
congruent with the iiiformol circle or span of influence. As men- 
tioned in the information personality variables* It Is important for 
decision making groups to understand the origin of various 
influouno.s affecting decisions. 



♦Sec X^ersonality Character istics and Institutional Values, Marin 
r-PDA, Snared Derision .Jakin{^ Study, 1972-73 
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1. How can one avoid watering down a solution to the point 
where It Isn't meaningful? • 

When decision making groups first begin, there is a tendency 
to "water down" or make less powerful decisions for fear of causing 
111 feelings. As the group gains confidence, and, as they begin to 
attack more substantive issues, more meaningful decisions may 
be made. Time seems an important variable in the consideration of 
this problem. 

2. How can problems be solved without having a "winner" 
and/or a "loser?" 

Until the group gains -confidence and trust in Its individual 
members, the problem of a "winner" and/or a "loser" persists. 
This is frequently because the individuals consider the problems 
to be their own rather than matters for the attention of the whole 
school. The force field analysis approach Is one technique which 
can be employed beneficially. Force field analysis lielps to 
identify basic causes of problems, to separate causes from effects 
and to rank solutions in priority order. 



3. How can the decision making group come to understand 
the mechanics of decision making? 

Decision making groups "practice and learn" the appropriate meclianics 
which apply to their decision making model. This does require 
specific training and oi«portunities to simulate and thus test (he 
procedures prior to impleiucntalion. Perhaps one of the major 
difficulties faced by some [groups is the problem of getting into 
the actual decision situations prior to field testing the problem 
solving techniques. 

4. How does the decision making group come to make decisions 
and then follow the decisions with implementation strategies? 

The decision making group must consider implementation 
strategies while considering specific decisions. Tliis may require 
a second consideration of a problem prior to mahinM: a final 
decision. Such second considerations should relate to the actual 
steps to be taken in carrying out a decision. This activity may be 
undertaken by an ad hoc committee vested with the j.urpose of 
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designing Implementation strategies. Wlien appropriate implementa- 
tion strategics liavc been defined, re/iew by the total decision making 
group should occur prior to initiating; the decision. 



5. How does the decision making group move from the super- 
ficial to the real problems? 

Decision making groups move from superficial to real oroblems 
when they have gained confidence and trust in each other, when they 
have learned requisite decision making skills, when they have an 
acceptable decision making process or model, and when they see 
their decisions as having importance. This may happen within a year 
or it may take as long as two or three years! 



6. Wliat are the different ways to generate solutions to 
problems? 

There are at least three skills which we feel are useful to 
decision making groups in generating solutions to problems: 
(1) brainstorming techniques, (2) skill in Delphi problem solving 
techniques, and (3) skill in the force. field analysis technique. 
Other techniques are und'er development which may prove to be 
equally helpful to future groups. 



7. How does the decision making group learn listening skills — 
neccsisary for considering and reflecting on what others meant when 
they said something? 

Most Individuals within decision making groups must learn 
listening skills as such skills are apparently not inherent. Because 
this is the case, it may be wise to use outside consultants prepared 
to develop "listening" skills in others. Such training programs and 
consultants make up the liFt of human resources listed in (he overview 
package of this Shared Decision Making series. 



8. Feelings arc important; how can they be taken into account 
when decisions are made? 
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Personal feelings are extrenriely Important when decisions are 
being made. Our information at this time is minimal relative to 
ways in which individual feelings can be safeguarded wiien decisions 
are being generated. Special care should be tiie rule in all 
situations where iiuman feelings and emotions are likely to become 
Involved. 



0. How do decision making groups learn about communication 
skills, forcefield atuilysls, Delphi techniques and other approaches to 
problem solving? 

Decision making groups may learn about communication skills, 
force field analysis, Delphi techniques and other approaches to problem 
solving by contacting Dr. Raymond G. Melton, Director, National 
Cluster Coordination Center, 2418 Hatton Street, Sarasota, Florida 
35577 for further information. 



10. How does the decision making group avoid the potential 
contest to determine who is right rather tlian what is right for 
children? 

See response to question number 2. 



11. How do individual members develop objectivity skills and 
openness to change their opinions? 

See response to question number 9 above. 
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1. How is the image of a decision malUng group enhanced? 

Information from schools using shared decision making; su^^gests the 
vital Importance of support for the decision making group. Because 
these individuals are frequently involved in experimental approaches, 
it seems doubly important that they be recognized for their time and 
efforts. Using well planned techniques for positive public relations 
Is essential. While the techniques may range from faculty bulletin 
board notices to newspaper descriptions, communication and recogni- 
tion should be maintained. 



2. How can those affected by decisions have respect for the 
decision making group? 

Two ways of engendering respect for the decision making body 
have been found to be successful: (1) it helps to have the recipients 
of decisions visit a decision making session and observe the sincerity 
and degree of commitment with which the group works, and (2) announce- 
ments about decisions can be m:\de which indicate not only the results 
of the decisions but the "feeUngs" which were part of the decision 
process. These measures help to avoid the skepticism held by some 
who believe the decision making body has cloistered itself away in 
an ivory tower and handed down decisions for others to follow 
without question. 



3. How can all affected have trust and respect for their 
colleagues? 

Trust and respect can only emerge over time. It is helpful if 
people believe that the decision making group is acting in good faith 
and with good intentions. As in other human endeavors, some errors 
in judgment are bound to occur, but this is one aspect common to any 
democracy. Total trust and respect, in all likelihood, will not be 
achieved: however, such a goal should remain part of the efforts. 



4. How can the difficulty between the "in" group and the "out" 
group be avoided, or at least reduced? 
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. It Is likely that there will be some difficulty between the 
"In" group (decision makers) and the "out" group (those affected by 
decisions). Competence and trust In the decision makers is 
imperative to avoiding or reducing schisms between "In" and 
"out" groups. Opportunities to socialize In Informal settings may 
help If such socialization can take place away from the school (1. e. , 
on "neutral territory"). 



5. How can results of decisions be communicated to various 
audiences? 

At the present time a "best method" for transmitting decisions 
to various audiences has not been substantiated. Evidence suggests 
tliat the age-old technique of communication via memos in teachers' 
mailboxes is probably least effective. Use of the public address 
system and/or announcements on faculty bulletin boards appear to 
be nearly as ineffective. Perhaps a better method is to have 
decision making group members communicate directly with the 
intended audiences. This can be a time-consuming task and not all 
decision group members are equally enthusiastic and persistent in 
clarifying the messages to their audiences. 



6. How can schools participating in shared decision making 
ward off the "stones" that are sometimes thrown by other schools 
in the same district that are not participating In change? 

Many of the difficulties of educators come from within (other 
educators within the same district who feel negative about the "change" 
approach for any of several reasons). This is often troublesome 
to those committed to responsible change. In recognizing the problem 
we are not able to suggest a solution strategy which has a high 
prediction of success at this point. Many individuals are at work on 
this problem so we may see ideas in future months. 

7. What are the kinds oi rewards available to the decision 
making group? 

Possibilities include attendance at professional conferences, 
publication of results in professional journals, and fiscal compensa- 
tion. Additional ideas need to be gr^ncrated in terms of local 

meanini'S and values. 
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8. How can public relations be provided for the decision 
makers? 

Decision makers need a positive image in the same way that 
other agents of change need wide-based support. If there is a public 
relations expert in the district, one assignment might include work 
on behalf of the decision making group. As with other groups it is 
often difficult to "blow their own horn" while retaining public respect 
and support. 



9. What vehicles of communication are available for conveying 
Information up and down the ladder? 

There is little information at present which in generally helpful 
concerning the conveying of information up and down the communication 
channels. This item is related to item #5 above. 



10. What responsibility does the decision making group have to 
provide feedback to various standing and/or ad hoc committees 
functioning within the school? 

The decision making group has a major responsibility not 
only to provide feedback to various standing and ad hoc committees, 
but also to meet with them regularly and offer any Information 
necessary or requested. Some schools have found they must assign 
a member of the decision making body to work with the committees 
In order to fully ensure feedback will occur. 



11. How are those committed to the process rewarded so they 
will continue In the adversity of those who claim to want Involvement 
but who don't carry out their tasks? 

Rewards may be associated with specific task assignments so 
that Inequities are kept in bounds. This Is a difficult thin*; to arrange 
and requires t^ivln^^ special attention to the problem. See item #7 
above. 



12. How can the feelings that went Into making a decision be 
communicated, as well as the results of a decision? 



See #5 above. 
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1. How can an individual within a school carry out or Imple- 
ment a procedure after a decision lias been determined? 

Clearly, if decisions are to achieve their full power, individuals 
not in the decision making group must help develop plans for Imple- 
menting decisions. A procedure to insure this added measure of 
commitment is important. Some schools have initiated such pro- 
cedures whoi-eby individual members of the staff are asked to give 
specific feedback on how they might support the decision. A special 
training program, available from Dr. Raymond G. Melton, Director, 
National Cluster Coordination Center, 2418 Hatton Street, Sarasota, 
Florida 33577, may be requested if additional Information about this 
problem is needed. 



2. What kind of monitoring system should be established to 
help carry out decisions? 

From our research it is apparent that a monitoring system 
is both necessary and desirable to insure that decisions will be 
implemented. Such a monitoring system might include an ad hoc 
committee specifically charged with responsibility for assessing 
whether or not individuals support a decision once It has been made. 
Subsequently, the ad hoc committee might evaluate consequences of 
the decision to determine if the decision should be modified. It is 
important that the evaluation distlng-ulsh between bad decisions and 
those which have been sabotaged by individuals' actions. 



3. What should be the consequences for those who don't carry 
out a decision? 

Few schools have dealt with this problem to date, and specific, 
clear guidelines are not yet available. Often, the lack of support 
for decisions seems to stem from entrenched educators (on tenure), 
thus presenting a difficult obstacle. Perhaps peer evaluations or 
ad hoc monitoring groups can nelp in this regard; however, the writers 
know so little aboiu this matter we are, as yet, unable to offer 
definite procedures and advice. 
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4. What appeal procedures should be established for individuals 
who don't agree with a decision once it has been made? 

There should always be procedure-; for Individuals who disagree 
with any decision. Generally, this procedure should involve a 
"review loop" in the decision making model, that Is a decision making 
model with a bullt-ln Interval after which all decisions must be 
reviewed. This can assist Individuals who disagree with a decision 
by allowing for time until a reasonable review is possible. 



5. How does the decision making body get others to accept the 
responsibility for carrying out decisions? 

A major obstacle In schools where shared decision making is In 
operation entails getting "others" to accept responsibility and account- 
ability for carrying out the decisions. Techniques to assist In dealing 
with this important problem Include open communication, observa- 
tions by "others" at decision making sessions, communications systems 
which stress carrying the feeling s as well as the end -results of a 
decision, and special monitoring systems, i.e., specific commitment 
statements and auMte. monitoring committee. 



6. How are decisions evaluated for their consequences? 

Some school districts have found that it is possible to evaluate 
consequences of decisions if individuals affected by those decisions 
will agree on the kind of evidence they will accept substantiating 
.whether a decision has been good and/or bad. Usually, because a 
decision means different things to different audiences, it is critical 
that the group and/or committee charged with evaluation of decisions 
obtain from the various audiences criteria which are acceptable for 
evaluation. This can become a full-time responsibility, and to make 
it effective adequate time must be allocated. 
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1. Docs sliarod decision making foster coUcgial relationships 
that are positive? 

One would hope that an important by-product of shared decision 
making is the development of positive, collegial relationships. There 
appears to be conflicting evidence on the point, however. In some 
schools where shared decision making is espoused, there is a feeling 
on the part of staff members that real decisions are being made at 
higher levels of the echelon. Positive, collegial relationships »;an 
hardly exist under these conditions. In addition, some research 
evidence indicates that institutions may have tremendously positive 
relationslilps but with little accomplishment. Apparently some balance 
between Interpersonal feelings and the accomplishment of desirable 
objectives is needed. 



2. What effect does shared decision making have on the echool 
climate? 

Although not conclusive, some evidence indicates that the school 
climate is affected positively the longer a district uses the shared 
decision making approach. This may not mean that a linear Improve- 
ment occurs; the climate may get worse before it gets better, but 
once the group learns the basic decision making skills the trend seems 
well defined and positive. 



3. What kinds of negative behavior are those in shared decision 
making groups likely to encounter? 

Shared decision making groups are likely to encounter a variety 
of negative behaviors probably coming from one of three sources: 
(1) Interpersonal communication problems between members of the 
shared decision making group, (2) misunderstandings of the roles and 
functions by people outside the gi*oup, (3) real or imagined reactions of 
administrators In other sections of tlie district. Clear-cut solutions 
to the problems may be elusive, but some suggestions for getting at 
these difficulties are outlined in other portions of this Index. It Is best 
that participants in shared decision making groups be aware of such 
potential problems before undertaking their roles as decision makers. 



4. In shared decision making, is the level of accomplishment 
expectation higher? 
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Expectations for accomplishment ar - much higher when shared 
decision making is Implemented In a school. Many participants in 
shared decision making are naive about the complexities and conse- 
quences of their decisions. Because of this relatively high level of 
expectation, failure to achieve these levels may cause considerable 
anguish. This may not be entirely bad because the decision makers 
become more aware of forces acting upon administrators who typically 
must act in a more Isolated context. 



5. Does morale become lower the greater the latitude of 
decision making? 

There Is rear on to believe morale Is related to latitudes of 
decision making possibilities. Perhaps this is due to Individuals 
needing to make decisions outside of their areas of Interest, or perhaps 
It Is because they spend Inordinate amounts of time with minor decisions; 
whatever the reasons, research Is needed in this area, although none 
is currently being attempted to our knowledge. Decision making, it 
must be remembered, is ••power" and some individuals blossom with 
benevolent power while others retrench and retreat from the 
responsibility of having acted. 

C. Are there some Individuals who don*t fit in a school where 
there Is shared decision making? 

Whatever the psychological factors, some people prefer to 
work in schools without shared decision making. Consistent with 
other sectors of the American society, a range of alternatives snould 
be maintained and available. Individuals in the American tradition 
should Iiave the opportunity to decide for themselves the typo of 
system most consistent with their own life-styles. 

7. Where does a decision making group Identify outside 
consultant assistance if It is needed? 

Consultants appear to fall into one of two categories: (1) those 
familiar v/ith decision making theory, and (2) those who have been on 
the firlag lino themselves and are operationally familiar with such 
situations. Unf ort\inately , few consultants have expertise in both 
categories. Therefore, if consuliants are to be employed, It is 
recommended that ;)ssistance be sought for specific problems, ratiier 
than global concerns. 
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8. How can a decision making group capitalize on the inherent 
In-dlstrict competencies of personnel? 

Schoul districts may find an abundance of competency in the 
district. Even if this is not the case, school districts are wise 
to train their people so that they can work with others in the district 
later. One way to identify talent within the district Is to conduct a 
search by having staff members In a school Identify specific skills 
available. When a district identifies real skills "at home", they can 
often capitalize on these resources. 

9. How often should discussions on the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the decision making model be held? 

Many schools find that the use of standing committees to 
analyze the model (committees usually consisting of teachers and 
administrators) is helpful. It Is Important that this type of com- 
mittee give attention to Informal as well as formal liappenlngs. 

10. Is participation on the decision making body a job-description 
type of responsibility? 

There are fev/ current examples where teachers or admin- 
istrators are provided extra compensation for participation on the 
shared decision makini? body. Participation In shared decision 
making has been, it seems, considered a right and a responsibility. 
An underlying philosophical principle associated with shared decision making is 
the idea that all staff members have the right to participate in 
decisions affecting their lives and that they have the responsibility 
to participate in all decision making. We suspect there is good 
reason to believe that teacher associations will push for fiscal 
support for teachers actively engaged as formal members of the 
decision making body. 

11. WTiat further delineation of the decision making variables 
is necessary? 

The complex areas of shared decision making may be divided 
In many different ways. The matrix prepared for the National Cluster 
Center in SarasoU, Florida by the Marin EPDA Shared Decision 
Making Study is the format used lor this series. The matrix 
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provides an initial organization uf the areas assumed under shared decision 
makint; for the purposes of this study. Operational d finitions of the 
variables can be found in the' Overview package for the scries. 



12. How does the decision making group continuously refine and 
improve the decision making process? 

This may be accomplished through a built-in review process as 
described In "Decision Making Models". 



13. Do people believe they are being manipulated when they are 
a part of the decision making process? 

Sometimes; that is, some teachers believe decisions have been made 
elsewhere and they arc actually only expected to rubber-stamp a 
previously made decision. One way to stay on top of such problems is 
to periodically administer questionnaires (to be answered anonymously) 
encouraging those affected by a decision and giving those involved as decision 
makers the opportunity to state their concerns. An instrument which 
may help v/ith this purpose is available in a recent book written by 
Dr. Robert Fox entitled The School as a Social System . This book is 
available from the University of Michigan bookstore. 

14. How do decision makers expand their areas of interest and 
competency? 

Decision making groups can expand their interest and increase 
their competency as they acquire confidence about their role. In the 
training package entitled "Appropriateness of Decision Makin^;" are some 
guidelines rel.ative to this question. 



15. How does the decision making group find time to get trained? 

Unquestionably, when o school commits itself to shared decision 
making, it mu.st also allow adequate "time" for training. Training time 
may be scheduled during the summer, on weekends, or durin«^ regular 
holiday periods. From current information it appears best to have a 
two or three day retreat where more intensive intorpersoiial activity 
can be held. 
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16. Wlmt are the criteria on which a decision making model can 
be evaluated? 

Few educators can agree on the absolute criteria for evaluating 
shari'd decision making. A position paper has been prepared on this 
topic and is available Irom Dr. Raymond G. Melton, Director, 
National Cluster Coordination Center, 241 8 Hatton Street, Sarasota, 
Florida 33577. 

17. What is a reasonable amount of time to spend on maln- 
teimnce of the group? 

V/e liave insufficient information at this time to know how much 
"time" must be invested in group maintenance. Some schools report 
that they invest from 40% to 70% of their meeting time on trivia. While 
these figures appear to be high, many schools are making efforts to 
reduce their percentage of time dealing with trivial Issues, while 
recognizing the importance of certain levels of seemingly dysfunctional 
time. 



18. How can administrators in other places in the school district 
be kept Informed about the decision making approach? 

It Is important that administrators within the school district be 
appraised of program progress in terms of total district goals. Special 
care should be taken to present information in an open and straight- 
forward fashion. Noting program strengths as well as weaknesses can 
disarm many potential critics and pessimists. 

19. How do you handle requests for information from other 
people who are interested in shared decision making? 



This is one of those matters where you arc "damned if you do" 
and "damned if you don't". If a public relations member for the school 
district is available, this person may be able to prepare a descriptive 
brochure outlining shared decision making activities and anGw^i ing m 
advance some common quoi^Uons. Additional help may bo provicicd by 
contacting Dr. Raymond G. Melton, Director, National Cluster ^.oordii 
tion Center, 2418 Hatton Street, Sarasota, Florida 33577. 
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A. BACKGROUND OF THE PROJECT 

The plans lor the Marin Shared Decision Making Project called 
for the development of training manuals for use by faculty groups Involved In 
or considering becoming involved with shared decision making. An estimation 
of the areas of chief concern to those already Involved in some form of shared 
decision making was completed by means of a short survey of the eleven 
Western Cluster (EPDA) projects. The concerns expressed by practitioners 
from the eleven projects were organized into eight general categories which 
have provided the conceptual framework for the research and development 
effort resulting in the educational products now available. 



Strengths and 
Limitations of 
Shared Decision 
Making 



Communication 
Systems 



Accountability 
for 
Decisions 
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Characteristics 

and 
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Decision 
Making 
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The areas of concern are: 

(1) The Strengths and Limitations of Sliared Decision 
Making; 

(2) Personality Characteristics and Institutional Values 
(and how these affect group decision processes); 

(3) Decision Making Models (how to build them, what 
they should include, etc. ); 

(4) Appropriateness of Decision Making (essentially a 
**power" question); 

(5) Group Problem Solving and Decision Making Processes 
(techniques and approaches which facilitate this activity); 

(6) Communication Systems (how can decisions be more 
effectively communicated both within the group and 
to those outside the group); 

(7) Accountability for Decisions (when decisions are more 
diffuse, who then stands as responsible for outcomes?), 
and; 

(8) Organizational Output (assessing decision making 
effectiveness and efficiency - are group decisions more 
or less costly, more or less "good**, etc.). 



The selection of these eight areas was an expedient measure 
for tryinr to shed some light on a complex series of issues, and it is the 
feeling of the authors that these eight may not cover all the concerns being 
expressed in the field. However, each of these areas accounts for several 
of the expressed needs of groups operating or anticipating operating under 
conditions of shared decision making. It was, therefore, the plan to research 
each of the areas and evaluate existing materials to meet some of the expressed 
needs. 
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The process of reviewing over three hundred published avtltles, 
bucks, training manuals, and research reports resulted In an Important 
finding: few of the areas outlined had relevant and svifflclent training materials 
which would be adequate In responding to the specific needs of practitioners In 
shared decision making groups In public, schools. That Is, with the possible 
exception of communication systems, it seemed apparent that new training 
materials should be written relative to some areas and major revisions of 
existing materials in the other areas. 

Another finding was significant; the research materials did address 
many of the critical areas identified, but the materials tended to suggest 
theories rather than providing useful techniques for dealing with each area 
of cou-ern. This project effort was viewed as a possible way for creating 
prototype training materials which would generate practical results and useful 
feedback responses to ideas contained In the current research on decision 
making. 

Our task became one of checking our findings with the practitioners 
'teachers and administrators) and then launching a package development effort 
to create traiiiinj? materials where vacuums existed, and to develop a format 
which would provide access for practitioners to the best available Information 

located and/ur prepared by the authors. 



o 
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B. DESCRIPTION OF THE MATERIALS 

The svts of materials are of two basic types: 

(1) Workshop Manuals (leaders-participants or background 
readings -training guides) 

(2^ Discussion Papers (techn:cal discussions or comments 
on the current "state-of-the art"). 

Where the materials are oriented to workshop activities, the 
emphasis has been on suggesting explicit experiences which address some 
important aspects of shared decision making. The workshop materials 
were not designed to respond to all or every aspect within each category 
of concern, and the authors urge others to add to our efforts by suggesting 
additional workshop experiences to augment these materials. 

The discussion papers included in this series represent two 
important issues; the first is that these concerns are currently in a state 
of development with many uncertainties and differences of opinion that to 
suggest "training" in any one approach would presume tacit agreement 
with the supremacy of that approach (—a position which the authois are 
not proposing at this time) and, second is the belief that raising critical 
issues, however inconclusive, can serve as a means of stimulating 
additional research and development within this critical arena of participatory 
d<'cision making in schools. 

As suggested in the background portion of this overview, our 
approach to the rather all-encompassing area of shared decision making watf 
to siii;g» St a t;Tiri with ei^ht specific areas of concern. 



Chart 1 depicts each of the areas of concern which guided 
project personnel. In this chart, It should be noted that some of the 
••cells" have been developed more fully than others for a variety of 
reasons, including: project resource limitations, paucity of people with 
sufficient expertise, etc. Our efforts have remained those of responding 
to practitioners' questions by either creating or evaluating appropriate 
training and discussion materials. The chart has two dimensions: 
(1^ the vertical dimension depicts the eight categories Into which the 
process has been divided, and (2) the horizontal dimension (across the 
top of the paper) Illustrates the types of materials available to users at 
the present time. 
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Training Guides 

in Marin Shored Rttponses to 

Decision Making Proetitioner's Questions from 

Resources Avoiloble Pockoge Qutstioni Proctitioners 



STRENGTHS AND 
LIMITATIONS OF 

SHARED 
DECtSiON MAKING 



Discussion 
Paper 



16 Questions and Responses 
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Organizotiona 
Development 
Moteriols ond 
Programs 

D 



PERSONALITY 
CHARACTERISTICS 
& 

INSTITUTIONAL 
VALUES 



Leader's Guide 



Participant's 
Guide 



25 Questions and Responses 



o DECISION MAKING 
MODELS 



Discussion 
Guide 



33 Questions and Responses 



, APPROFRIATENESS OF 
4 DECISION MAKING 



Leader's Guide 



Participont's 
Guide 



11 Questions ond Responses 



PROBLEM SOLVING 
& 

DECISION MAKING 
PROCESSES 



Leaders' and 
Participants* 
Training 
Package 



11 Questions and Responses 



>- 

< 

a: 
o 
O 

CO 

CO 



COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS 



Discussion 
Poper 



12 Questions and Responses 



ACCOUNTABILITY 
AND 

PPSPONSIBILITY 



Leader's Guide 



Participant's 
Guide 



6 Questions and Responses 



OHGANIZATIONAL 
OUTPUT 



Discussion 
Poper 



19 Questions and Responses 
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\ short description of the materials available In each of the eight 
urcus of concern follows, IncludlnR a short definition of the area, the 
training information and materials that arc available In the training 
miKhilc, and selected questions which practitioners have raised regarding 
each an a of concern. Responses to each of these questions are presented 
in the respective training module covering each area of concern. 
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I. STPENCiTHS AND LIMITATIONS OF SHARED DECISION MAKING: 

A. Definition; 

Thf potential advantages and disadvantages of shared decision 
makini{ are reviewed so educators may develop and utilize appro- 
priate decision making and pro^.em solving techniques with a more 
realistic understanding of Important variables affecting results. A 
huiunced perspective of shared decision making Is needed so that 
eduf ators can be better prepared to deal with the many challenges 
inherent in thu emerging areas ot group problem solving and group 
decision making in public schools. 

B. Contents and Description of the Materials ; 

This module presents a discussion paper on the strengths and 
limitations of shared decision making. The paper deals with Issues 
affecting teachers, administrators, staff, students^ and the community. 
Variables such as decision quality, Information access. Implementation 
factors, skill development, time constraints, vested Interests, and 
other related contingencies are discussed. 

Although the research evidence does not clearly establish the 
superiority of shared decision making processes over individual 
processes, the package suggests that participatory decision making 
has significant, documented potential and relevance which need to be 
explored seriously and considered by educators working In public 
schools. 

ERIC 



The appendix to this document consists of several models sug- 
gested for conceptualizing important dimensions of shared decision 
making In work organizations. A Continuum of Leadership Behavior, 
Blake's "Managerial Grid, '* as well as models touching, upon inter- 
personal relations, organizational "climate, ** and the school as a 
social system are presented. 

Reading time for this document Is approximately one hour. It 
is recommended that 1-3 hours should be devoted to discussing the 
impllcatiuns of this introductory paper. The models in the appendix 
are designed to facilitate discussion and analysis of the concepts 
described. 

C. Practitioners Questions 

The following selected questions (and the issues covered in the 
module) have been raised by practitioners concerning this area: 
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Styengths and Limitations of Shared Decision Making 



1. Aire crises the major forces which cause the shared decision 
making groups to be formed? 



2. Does shared decision making allow for more "risks" to be 
incorporated in the final decisions? 



3. Does shared decision making prepare children for partlclpa* 
tory action later In their lives? 



4. Can an established procedure for shared decision making be 
carried on if the participants in the shared declslun making group 
change? 



5. Since the teacher is the key to learning, shouldn't the teacher 
have a role in decision making commensurate with the tasks in the 
classroom which he or she performs? 



6, Does the decision making process "evolve" in response to 
total environment rather than to specifically Identifiable forces? 



7. What is the ultimate goal of shared decision making? Is it 
to involve staff? Or is it to get "better" decisions? 



8. Under what conditions is shared decision making appropriate? 



9. What are the pros and cons of shared decision making? 



10. Don't administrators have special duties to get the Informa- 
tion needed for decision making? 



11. Do all people have the capability to make decisions about 
everything? 
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Strengths and Limitations of Shared Decision Making 

12. Can decisions be made by a group? Are there too nmny 
individuals to allow for this? 



13. How closely is practice approaching theory as It relates to 
shared decision making? 



14. Isn't one of the causes for shared decision making a matter 

of "poor" administrative practices? 



15. Should everyone affected by a decision be Involved In making 

it? 



16. Can principals be committed to the position that making 
decisions is a right and not a privilege? 
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n. PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS AND INSTITUTIONAL VALUES 

A. Definition 

This area encompasses psychological, behavioral, and socio- 
logical aspects of shared decision making, emphasizing such things as 
leadership characteristics of Individuals, dominant values of cultures, 
human interaction components, as well as personal and group ex- 
pectations. 

B. Contents and Description of the Materials 

A two-part set of workshop materials was produced for this area. 
The first section deals with background introductory reading materials 
a diagnostic test, e3q[>lanations of suggested test answers, practitioner 
questions with replies, and a post test. This section would be 
primarily of use to workshop leaders, administrators, etc. 

The second section of workshop materials includes a discussion of 
personality characteristics, identification of personal values, and 
several workshop activities designed for meaningful staff Involvement 
and particlpat'on. A detailed questionnaire for the staff to use In 
analyzing individual and school values is provided. Follow-up guides 
for constructive participant action are provided. 

The authors suggest that the first sectlor; receive approximately 
one to two hours for reading and discussion, while the workshop takes 
approximately six hours to complete. 

C. Practitioner *s Questions 

The following selected questions (and the issues covered in the 

module) have been raised by practitioners concerning this area: 
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Personality Characteristics and Institutional Values 



1. How do you change new people so they can fit into the shared 
decision making system? 

2. How does a staff Insure that a shared decision making process 
is continued even when the administration changes? 

3. What is the relationship between the formal decision making 
process and the informal process and is it based on trust and open 
communication? 



4. If the principal is accountable can he tolerate shared decision 
making? 

5, Can all principals give up power? 

6, Can shared decision making be a reality— the concept of 
sharing accountabil'ty is important; how can it be accomplished 
without a sham being made of the concept? 

7. Are people psychologically secure enough to be involved in 
shared decision making? 

8, How can an institution move toward shared decision making? 

9. When is the best time to move toward shared decision making- 
when a new principal arrives? 

10. If you are changing the norms of the institution, what Is the 
strateg> ? How do you keep it from backfiring? 

11. How do you know when the local administrator is clear about 
what his Koals are for shared decision making? 
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Personality Characteris tics and Instlltotional Values 



12. How does one know if the principal has adequate knowledge of 

the techniques needed for shared decision making? 



13. How can the readiness of all the various people to be involved 
in the process be assessed? 



14. Should staff be selected on the basis of their qualifications 
or interests In particular areas of shared decision making? 

15. Should staff be selected on the basis of their personal 
characteristics and then mould the system to meet their characteristics? 



16. How is openness to help people look at themselves established? 



17. What can be done about people who block the shared decision 
making process, I. e. , (1) people who have decision making authority 
but are unwilling to share it with others, and (2) people who give Up 
service to the process but don't really support it? 



18. What are the changing kinds of trust In the group when new 
members come In? 



19. How long does It take for a decision making group to reach a 
reasonable level of competency? 



20. How can confidence In a group process be established? 



21. Should participants be required to become Involved or should 
participation be strictly voluntary? 



22. How does the role of the administrator change when decision 
making is decentralized? 



Personality Characteristics and Institutional Values 



23. What are the problems with professional "space?" 



24. Do participants represent (a) a group of people or (b) them- 
selves or (c) the total school and its needs or (d) a department or 
other parochial interest? 



25. How does the administrator keep others from thinking the 
"kids" or the "teachers" are running the school rather than the 
principal? 
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III. DECISION MAKING MODELS 

A. Definition; 

Procedures which different groups use for reaching decisions and the 
techniques for creating such systems are t..d primary concerns of this module. 

B. Contents and Description of the Materials; 

This workshop module has been designed for use with educators who 
anticipate taking part in a decision-making group. 

The training objectives are: 

1 . To familiarize educators with three models of decision making, 

2. To discuss critical factors to be considered In designing <»hared 
decision making models, and 

3. To analyze the advantages and disadvantages of three decision 
making models observed In schools. 

The package consists of five parts. Part I Is an Individual exercis^*, 
followed by Part 11 which presents reading material discussing different 
types and elements of decisions. Part III is a group exercise which utilizes 
the background reading as the basis for group discussion. Part IV discusses 
several factors to be considered in designing shared decision making models, 
including purposes, membership variables, operating procedures, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation. Part V analyzes three models observed in 
schools (utilizing the materials in the module). 

A workshop using the module should take approximately one 6-8 hour 
workshop day. 

C. Practitioners Questions : 

The following selected questions (and issues covered In the module) have 
been raised by oractitioners concerning this area: 

•'■3 a 
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Decision Making Models 



1. How should participants get on the shared decision making body? 



2. Should parents, children, and non-certificated staff members 
be involved? 



3. How are procedures for functioning established? 



4. Who should be the chairperson for the decision making group? 



5. Sh juld all members of the decision making group be Involved 
in all decisions? 



6. How can a Board of Education be helped to feel a commit- 
ment to shared decision making? 



7. How can the responsibility ar»d accountability for decisions 
be legally shared by the faculty (or school governing council) as 
well as be entrusted to the hands of the principal alone? 



8. What decision making models v/ork most effectively? 



9. Is there research information about which decision making 
models work most efficiently? 



10. Should decision making bodies be flexible aS to size, member- 
ship, etc. , depending on the type of decision to be made? 

11. Is it true that cutback decisions are more difficult to make 
than expansion decisions? (e. g. , how to cut back on expenditures 
rather than h jw to spend more) 

12. Are informal decisions made outside the model? 
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Decision Making Models 



13. Can a workable decis ion making model be established tiiat 
will not split the group? 



14. Do some people reject participating because of pressures 
of time? 



15. Is it legitimate for people to want someone else to make 
decisions for them? 



16. How can people not on the decision making body feed 
information into the system for action? 



17. Should there be standing or ad hoc committees which are 
supplemental to the main decision making body? 



18. How does the decision making body gather sufficient data 
on which to base decisions? 



19. How can problems be deal* with efficiently? 



20. How can a decision making group identify the scope and/or 
area of freedom within which a decision can be made? 



21. Should the principal or others have veto power over decisions 
made by the decision making group? 



22. How often should the decision making group meet? 



23. How are priorities for decision making; established? 



24. How does the principal stay out of a "director's" or 
"chairpersun's'* nositfon? 
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Decision Making Models 



25. Should decision makers implement as well as determine 
policy and procedures? 



2o. Should decisions be made on the basis of majority vote? 



27. Is co-leadership possible, e. g. , parent leader and student 
leader? 



28. What is the critical size of the decision making group? 



29. Should there be both voting and non -voting members In 
attendance at the decision making sessions? 



30. How can one vote on a matter and maintain personal 
anonymity? 



31 . How are new members oriented to the decision making 
process— even if they are simply new staff members end are not 
new members to the decision making body? 



32. How can school board members be encouraged not to 
participate in the local decision making groups? 



33. How can school personnel be organized and trained for 
shared decision making? 
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IV. APPROPRIATENESS OF DECISION MAKING 

A. Definition: 

Interest in specific decisions seems to be based upon several factors: 
previous interests, expertise, significance or importance of the decision, 
proximity of issues to the individual, etc. The ways in which these interests 
can be identified, charted and used to maximum benefit are the sets of concerns 
in this area. The purpose is to establish "appropriate" decision making 
responsibilities within the organizational environment of schools. 

B. Contents and Description of the Materials : 

A two-part set of workshop materials were produced for this area - 
a "Leader's Guide for Staff Training" and a "Participants' Training Guide". 
There are three main objectives for the workshop activities, summarized 
as follows: 

1. Participants will become familiar with general empirical 
findings from the literature as well as an analysis of schools 
currently eng'aged in shared decision making; 

2. Participants will complete a simulated training exercise in which 
areas of appropriateness for decision making are determined aud 
ideas are given a priority ordering by the group, and; 

3. Participants will prioritize and determine appropriateness of 
decision making responsibilities relevant to their local school 
setting. 

The Leader's package contains a list of workshop materials needed, a 
suggested workshop agenda, pro and post tests, along with needed instructions 
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on utilizing the materials. The Participants* Guide contains introductory 
discussion material, pre and post tests, and other workshop instructions. 
The authors suggest that the Leader's Gu'/^r be given one hour for review 
and the workshop experience should take approximately 6-8 hours. 
C. Practitioners Questions 

The following selected questions (and issues covered in the module) 
have been raised by practitioners concerned with this area: 
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Appropriateness ot Decision Milking 



1. Is there an entire body ot administrative detail that principals 
should handle carte blanche? 



2. What are the kinds of things that decision making groups 
should do? 



3. What Is the difference between rendering an opinion and 
making a decision? 



4. How does the decision making group determine whether the 
issue is one that should be dealt with by the group? 



5. How does the representative on the decision making body 
deal with Issues where there may be a conflict of Interest? 



6. How does the decision making group avoid *'bitch*' sessions? 



7. How does the decision making body handle confidential 
personnel matters? 



8. How does the decision making body learn to work with 
substantive issues rather than trivia? 



9. Are the most effective and efficient leaders democratic 
decision makers? 



10. How does the decision making group really identify the 
problems for which a decision is needed? 



11. Is the formal circle of Influence always congruent with 
the Informal circle of influence? 
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PROBLEM SOLVING AND DECISION MAKING PROCESSES 

A. Definition; 

This area deals with group problem solving and communication skills 
necessary to the effective functioning of decision making groups. 

B. Contents and Description of the Materials; 

A workshop manual has been produced, which combines the leader's 
instructions for conducting the workshup with directions and materials for 
participants. Included In this package is introductory materials, a sug- 
gested agenda, statement of performance objectives, a diagnostic test with 
answers, explanation of problem solving techniques along with participant 
simulation exercises, recommendations for follow-up activities, and a 
post test with answers. Force field analysis, brainstorming and a simu- 
lation "budget** exercise involving role playing are emphasized in this 
training module. Additional discussion materials are included in the 
Appendices. 

The workshop activities are anticipated to take six to eight hours to 
complete. 

C. Practitioners Questions : 

The following selected questions have been raised by practitioners 
concerned with this area; 
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Problem Solving and Decision Making Processes 



1 . How can one avoid watering down a solution to the point where 
it isn't meaningful? 



2. How can problems be solved without having a "winner" and/or 
a "loser?" 



3. How can the decision making group come to understand the 
mechanics of decision making? 



4. How does the decision making group come to make decisions 
and then follow the decisions with Implementation strategies? 



5. How does the decision making group m^/e from the super- 
ficial to the real problems? 



6. What are the different ways to generate solutions to 
problems? 



7. How does the decision making group learn listening skills- 
necessary for considering and reflecting on what others meant when 
they said something? 



8. Feelings are important; how can they be taken into account 
when decisions are made? 



9. How do decision making groups learn about communication 
skills, forcefield analysis, Delphi techninues and other approaches 
to problem solving? 



10. How does the decision making group avoid the potential 
contest to determine who is right rather than what is right for 
children? 



11. How do individual members develop objectivity skills and 
openness to change their opinions? 



o 
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VI. COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 

A. Definition: 

This area deals primarily with communication between decision making 
groups and others in the school community who are affected by their decisions. 
The introductory discussion paper emphasizes establishing "trust" between 
groups and individuals within the school, as well as conveying factual in* 
formation concerning decisions that have been made. 

B. Contents and Description of the Materials : 

A short, introductory paper is provided. Reference is made to training 
materials which can assist school staff desiring to improve "in-group" com- 
munication. These programs emphasize important skills such as reflective 
thinking, paraphrasing, listening, etc. 

Emphasis in the discussion paper revolves around building trust and 
effective communication to people affected by group decisions outside of 
the decision making group. Several specific suggestions are made related 
to trust building, including factors influencing inter-group communications, 
intra-group communication and follow-up appeal and quality control pro- 
cedures. Being able to answer the question as to "why?" particular de- 
cisions wore made is important in communicating to others the fact that 
alternatives were considered before final action was taken. Although this 
introductory package is brief, it raises several important issues which 
can improve the effectiveness of group decision making in public schools. 

C. Pra ctitioners Questions: 

The followin^T selected questions (and issues covered In the module) 

<f ,.vo bocn raised k.. pnictitioners conrrerned with this area: 



Comnmntcatlon Systems 



1. How Is the Image of a decision making group enhanced? 



2. How can those affected by decisions have respect for the 
decision making group? 



3. How can all affected have trust and respect for their 
colleagues? 



4. How can the difficulty between the **in** group and the "out" 
group be avoided, or at least reduced? 



5. How can results of decisions be communicated to various 
audiences? 



6. How can schools participating in shared decision making 
ward off the '^stones'* that are sometimes thrown by other schools 
in the same district that are not participating in change? 



7. What are the kinds of rewards available to the decision 
making group? 



8. How can public relations be provided for the decision 
makers? 



9. What vehicles of communication are available for conveying 
information up and down the ladder? 



10. What responsibility does the decision making group have to 
provide feedback to various standing and/or ad hoc committees 
functioning within the school? 



11. How are those committed to the process rewarded so they 
win continue In tho adversity of tliose who claim to want Involvement 
but who don't carry out their tasks? 



Communication Systems 



12. How can the feelings that went into making a decision be 
communicated, as well as the results of a decision? 
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Vn. ACCOUNTABILITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 

A. Definition; 

This area deals with the continuing challenges of ensuring that decisions 
are successfully and responsibly implemented, monitored, and evaluated. 

B. Contents and Description of the Materials; 

A two-part set of materials was produced lor this area; one for work- 
shop leaders and one for participants. The first package contains per- 
formance objectives for the training, instructions for the leader, a sug- 
gested agenda, a diagnostic test with detailed answers , background dis- 
cussion materials, and an accountability Instrument. The specific objectives 
are; 

1. The participants will become aware of relevant research and 
information on individual and group accountability and 
responsibility. 

2. Each participant will be able to complete a planned design for 
upholding decisions. 

3. A system for obtaining group support will be studied and learned 
by the workshop participants. 

4. Specific plans will be generated by the participants for arrival 
at group consensus and commitment. 

The second part contains informational materials for the participants, 
including a diagnostic test and instructions on utilizing the accountability 
instrument as an exercise In helping members of a group focus on 
accountability and responsibility issues in shared decision making. Self- 
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commitment processes are emphasized. The leader's guide should require 
approximately two hours to read and the recommended workshop experience 
should last from six to eight hours. 
C. Practitioners Questions ; 

The following selected questions (and issues covered in the module) 
have been raised by practitioners concerned with this area. 
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Accountability and Rfenponslblllty 



1. How can an individual within a Brhool carry out or implement 
a procedure after a decision has been determined? 



2. What kind of monitoring system should be established to 
help carry out decisions? 



3. What should be the consequences for those who don*t carry 
out a decision? 



4. What appeal procedures should be established for individuals 
who don*t agree with a decision once it has been made? 



5. How does the decision making body get others to accept the 
responsibility for carrying out decisions? 



6. How are decisions evaluated for their consequences? 



o 
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VIU. ORGANIZATIONAL OUTPUT 

A. Definition; 

Evaluation of shared decision making processes and procedures compared 
with results of more traditional, hierarchial or authority based work organi- 
zations is the primary concern of this area. 

B. Contents and Description of the Materials; 

A technical discussion paper was produced for this area. It Includes a 
discussion of the difficulties and complexities of evaluating the effectiveness 
and efficiency of shared decision making. Basic assumptions and assessment 
issues are discussed. A proposed conceptual model for evaluating organi- 
zational output is briefly outlined and discussed. Skill development, attitudes, 
achievement, and functional products are incorporated into the design of 
measuring organizational outputs. 

Reading and discussion tlmefor this document is approximately 1-3 
hours. 

C. Practitioners Questions 

The following selected questions (and issues covered in the module) 
have been raised by practitioners concerned with this area; 



Organizational Output 



1. Does shared decision making foster coUeglal relationships that 
are positive? 



2. What effect does shared decision making have on the school 
climate? 



3. What kinds of negative behavior ^re those in shared decision 
making groups likely to encounter? 



4. In shared decision making, is the level of accomplishment 
expectation higher? 



5. Dueb morale become lower the greater the latitude of 
decision making? 



6. Are there some individuals who don't fit in a school where 
there is shared decision making? 



7. Where does a decision making group identify outside 
consultant assistance if it is needed? 



8. How can a decision making group capitalize on the inherent 
in-dlstrict competencies of personnel? 



9. How often should discussions on the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the decision making model be held? 



10. Is participation on the decision-mAklng body a job-description 
type of responsibility? 



11. What further delineation of the decision making variables 
is necessary? 



Organizational Output 



12. How does the decision making group continuously refine and 
Improve the decision making process? 



13. Do people believe they are being manipulated when they are 
a part of the decision making process? 



14. How do decision makers expand their areas of interest and 
competency? 



15. How does the decision making group i .d time to get trained? 



16. What are the criteria on which a decision making moael can 
be evaluated? 



17. What is a reasonable amount of time to spend on main- 
tenance of the KToup? 



18. How can administrators in other places in the school district 
be kept informed about the decision making; approach? 



19. How do you handle requests for information from other 
people who are Interested in shared decision making? 



o 
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Where Does the Reader Go From Here? 
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The preceding information was provided as a synopsis of the work that has 
been done thus far in the field of shared decision making. Clearly, there is 
much that is still unknown about shared decision making and the reader should 
be aware of this fact. What is represented Is the thinking of the authors of the 
study as well as the respected professional interpretations of a number of 
administrators and teachers from schools where participatory management 
(or shared decision making) is practiced. 

The reader of this document may have continued Interest in shared decision 
making; generally this interest arises as a result of one of two Initial positions. 
The first position has to do with individuals who are already into shared decision 
making and can identify areas yfher n they are having difficulty functioning. The 
second position Is that of the readers who know very little about shared decision 
making and who wish to learn more. 

For those in the first category, it seems sensible to have them take a look 
at the questions indicated earlier in this paper to determine where they are having 
difficulties. If there is a training package available, the readers may wish to 
order the materials for review and for possible use i.. a training session. 
Unfortunately there are some areas where there are no training packages avail- 
able. For these areas of concern the user may wish to obtain the questions 
anti the responses from usprs in the field and to review the discussion papers 
that have been prepared. The questions and responses indicate how some 
educators are dealing with the problems and the discussion papers Indicate some 
of the thinking that the authors of the materials have given to the topic. As 
indicated the discussion papers are just that— discussion papers, no more nor 
no less. 

For those in the second category, it seems that potential users may first 
wish to learn skills about problem solving. If this Is Vne case, they may wish 
to order first the materials included in the Problem Solving and Decision Making 
Processes module. It may be helpful to the staff members to try some of the 
problem solving exercises in this training package in order to get some notion 
about how difficult and complex are the processes for arriving at some de- 
cisions. If this activity j?oes well, the people may wish to order the other 
packages so they can review the questions and responses of other people In 
the field. Where It seems to be appropriate, the people In the schools can go 
ahead with the training they believe is necessary. Some caution should be 
taken here lest the people in the schools decide to undertake all the training 
in the modules before engaging in shared decision making. Most of the training 
is most powerful when those engaged In the training have some sort of back- 
ground on the work and study they are undertaking. 

Shared decision making can occur — whether or not It will be successful 
Is dependent on the people involved and the effort they put forth to make the 
effor* successful. The decision to prcceed is up to you! 
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